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Sanskrit, the English Translation and Notes, there 
is an illuminating Introduction which must be of 
invaluable guidance to critical students, with 
regard to the'historicity of the work and its peculiar 
and salient literary merits. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 

§. 1. Origin Of the Drama.' —The origin of the 
Sanskrit drama is still wrapped up in mystery. Various 
theories have been propounded by different scholars, but 
none of them possesses any cogency or is in any way 
convincing. If we are to believe the Indian tradition 
recorded in the Natyasastra, we are taken back to the 
all-Creator who was requested by the Gods to create 
something which gave pleasure both to the eyes and ears, 
and from which the fourth caste would not be excluded. 
Brahman accordingly, created the Natyaveda in which 
tradition was combined with instruction in all the aims 
of life, and for which he took the element of recitation 
from the Rigveda , song from the Samaveda, mimetic 
art from the Yajurveda and sentiment from the Athar- 
vanaveda. The divine architect was ordered to build a 
play-house in which Saint Bharata was instructed to carry 
the art into practice. The other Gods of the Trinity too 
contributed their mite to the new creation. Siva was 
•responsible for the dance, and Vishnu, for the dramatic 
style. It also fell to the lot of Saint Bharata to transfer 
this new Veda to the earth in the form of Natyasastra . 

All this is, of course, legendary, but the legend is 
not of great antiquity, The date of the Natyasastra is 
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uncertain, but the Western view is that it cannot, with 
any degree cf certainty, be placed before the third 
century, A. D. The account recorded in the Sastra yields 
certain points which are of vital importance in determin¬ 
ing the origin of the Sanskrit drama. It clearly states, in 
the first place, that the drama is post-Vedic in origin and 
in the second place, that it is based on tradition or Itlhasa, 
None of the other theorists on the drama, moreover,., 
refer to any Vedic texts as representing drama. In such 
a case, it is futile to try, as some Orientalists have done, 
to find the origin of the Sanskrit drama in,Vedic litera¬ 
ture—I mean the dialogues in the Rigveda. 

§ 2. Dialogues in the Rigveda.--There are certain ; 
hymns in the Rigveda which are recognised as dialogues 
even by Indian tradition. Here, although the characters 
are the Gods, the topics about which they converse are 
not religious. In one of them, for instance, Yama and his 
sister; Yami, engage themselves in a conversation, the 
latter trying in vain to induce the former to accept her 
love. In another, King Pururavas rebukes the nymph 
TJrvasi, for her inconsistancy, but fails to make her remain 
faithful to him. Such hymns have been considered by 
scholars, like Prof. L. von Scbroeder and Dr. Hoertel, as 
a sort of Vedic mystery and the precursors of the Sanskrit 
drama. They are of opinion that different speakers were 
engaged in their recitation, dressed, each in the manner 
appropriate to his function. Nay more, they say that the 
frog-hymn in the Rigveda was sung by men disguised as 
frogs. Other scholars, like Professors Windisch, Olden¬ 
burg'and Piscbel, consider these hymns as represent- 
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ing an old type of composition in which prose and verse 
alternated, but of which the verses were preserved and the. 
prose has not come down to us, as not being stereotyped 
like the former. They explain the combination f of prose 
and verse in the Sanskrit drama as a relic of this early 
form of literature. But there is one fatal objection to the 
above theory. The species of composition represented by 
the dialogues almost entirely disappears in the later 
Vedas, thus producing a hiatus in the chain of develop¬ 
ment from the dialogues of the Rigveda to the drama. 
Again, there is no tradition regarding the interspersed 
prose passages in the dialogue-hymns. Neither is there 
any suggestion in the Indian works on^ dramaturgy that 
the prose of the drama was considered as - less fixed in 
character than verses. On the contrary, it is the prose 
alone that furthers the action in the drama ; the verse is 
employed only for purposes of description and ornamenta¬ 
tion. We are, therefore, fully justified in laying more 
stress on the prose than on the verse. We are thus compelled 
in my view, to say that the Sanskrit drama is post-Vedic 
in origin. 

§. 3. The Drama is post-Vedic—It is clear from 
the account given in the Natyasastra that the drama is 
based on tradition or Itihasa; and it is curious that this is. 
confirmed by the fact that the epics, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata % do not show any acquaintance with the 
drama. On the other hand, there is abundant evidence to 
show that the recitation of the epics exercised a strong- 
influence on the development of the drama. Recitationis 
the primary element in the Sanskrit drama, while music 
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and dancing are secondary and later innovations. These 
latter have been made much of by Western scholars and 
through these, the dramatic compositions have been 
carried back to the Vedic age; for, it is true, that music 
and dancing occasionally played a small part in the 
Vedic ritual. Panini refers to Natasutras by Silalin and 
Krisasva, but the mention of these names does not take 
us to the Vedas, and nata here may mean simply 
pantomime. Patanjali appears to be the earliest author 
who refers to the acted drama, and we may, therefore, 
place the origin of the Sanskrit drama somewhere about 
the third or the fourth century B. C., as Patanjali, it is 
agreed on all hands, flourished in the second century 
before Christ. 

§. 4. Alleged religious origin of the Drama— 
Patanjali refers to the Killing of Kamsa ( Kamsavadhd ) 
and the Binding of Bali ( Balibandha ) as having been en¬ 
acted on the stage. He instances the sentence “ Vasudeva 
has slain Kamsa’* in the Imperfect tense, i.e., describing a 
past event, as if it had occurred before the eyes of the 
speaker. Again, he justifies the use of the present tense 

in the sentences like, “He causes the death of Kamsa/’ by 
saying that the sense is, not that the events actually take 
place but that they are being represented on the stage* 
From the fact that Patanjali refers to two incidents in the 
life of Krishna and from the analogy of the origin of the 
drama in Western countries, some scholars have pre¬ 
sumed a religious origin to the Sanskrit drama too. The 
Western parallel proves nothing, as it has been shown 
beyond doubt that the drama is indigenous to India* 
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The negative arguments from Patanjali share the same 
fate; for the fact that he refers to two dramas, cannot 
prove that there were no other works of the character in 
his days. Some of the earliest extant dramas in Sanskrit 
are, on the contrary, secular in character. The attitude of 
Buddhism and Jainism towards the Sanskrit drama also 
points to a secular origin. The earliest dramatist, of 
whom we have definite information, is Asvaghosha, a 
Buddhist, who is also the author of an artificial epic in 
Sanskrit. The Lalitavistara attributes a knowledge of the 
drama to the Buddha himself. The objection of the 
Buddhist canon against the pleasure of witnessing a 
drama, proves nothing, for the Hindu canonical books 
too put forth a similar objection. The latter fact goes 
definitely to support the secular origin of the drama. 

§. 5. The character of the Vidushaka,— Some 
scholars have tried to find support to the religious 
origin of the Sanskrit drama in the character of the 
Vidushaka, the trusted companion of the king who is 
generally the hero of an Indian play. They see in him 
a relic of the Brahmana student who engages himself in a 
coarse conversation with the courtesan in the Vedic 
ceremony of Mahavrata . They further see in him a 
relic of the Sudra from whom the creeper is purchased 
for the Soma sacrifice and who is, in some versions, at 
the close of the ceremony, deprived of his price and 
beaten or pelted wish clods. It is to this, they say, that the 
grotesque appearance attributed to the vidushaka is due* 
But all this is far-fetched. Here again, the fact that the 
Vidushaka is a Brahmana upsets the theory.. This view 
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further ignores the fact that there is a change in 
character of the Vidushaka, traces of which are for 
in the Natyasastra and other works of the drama. 1 
Vidushaka did not originally form part of the drama 
personce, but stood outside the drama.* It is futile 
base conclusions on such a character. 

§. 6. Purvaranga —The Purvaranga (prelimi 
ties) has been adduced as proof of the religious origii 
the drama. It certainly shows the extraordinary imp* 
ance attached by the Hindus to the propitiation of 
Gods, but it is inadequate to prove the religious origii 
the Sanskrit drama. The Purvaranga would not be 
of place even if the origin of the drama had been sect 
The Hindu mind is highly religious in character 
cannot enter upon any ceremony, religious or sect 
without first invoking the aid of the Gods in clearing 
obstacles in its way. 

§. 7. The use of the Prakrits— The use of 
Prakrits in the % drama is irreconcilable with its relig 
origin, The 1 baser* languages have not been admi 
into anything religious and the purvaranga itself, wl 
is to be in Sanskrit, is an illustration thereof, 
generally admitted that the Prakrits were used in 
drama from the earliest times, and this would not 1 
been possible if the origin of the drama had 1 
religious. In the religious ceremonies referred to ab 
even the ,Hetaera and the Sudra spoke in Sanskrit, 
idle fancy to conceive that the Brahmana too spok 
Prakrit in the Mdhavrata f as somes cholars have tho u 

1 * See my paper. The Vidushaka in Sanskrit Plays t in the ft 

rajafc’/s College Magazine, Vizianagaram. Voi. IV Nos. 3 & 4 p. 88 
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§. 8. Secular origin of the Drama —Thus each 
of the grounds adduced in support of the theory that the 
drama had a religious origin is found to be weak and 
insufficient. We have, therefore, to accept the Other 
alternative that the drama is secular in origin. Dancing- 
halls were regularly attached to the palaces of kings and 
we hear of plays being enacted in them for the pleasure of 
the royal couple. Th e^Priyadarsika of Sri Harsha records 
the staging of a play in the Music Hall of the king of the 
Vatsas; and in the third Act of the Balaramayana, the 
svayamvara of Sita is enacted before Havana. There is a 
similar representation of the ad ventures of Sita after her 
exile, in the last act of ths Uttararamacharita. The 
appellations Sutradhara and Sthafiaka tell their own 
tale. They are clearly terms borrowed, perhaps, from 
the puppet-play which is of very great antiquity in India* 
Its existence is attested to by the Mahabarata and the 
Brihatkatha. In the Balaramayana of Rajasekhara t 
a puppet resembling Sita deceives Ravana, who receives 
suitable replies to his entreaties from a parrot placed in 
its mouth. The above.considerations, coupled with the 
fact that the pleasure of witnessing dramatic re¬ 
presentations is for bidden by orthodox Hindus, point to 
a secular, rather than to a religious, origin of the drama. 

§.9, Alleged Greek Influence' — I shall not ent$r 
into a discussion of the question of the Greek influence 
on the Sanskrit drama, for it has been proved beyond 
doubt that the Greek' drama -though similar in many 
respects to the Sanskrit drama had no influence on the 
origin or development of the latter and that the Sanskrit 
drama is indigenous to the Indian soil. 
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§. 10. Characteristics of the Sanskrit Drama- 

Every Sanskrit play begins with a Nandi or benedictio 
followed by a prastavana or conversation between th 
Sutradhara (more rarely the Sthapaka) and the Nai 
(actress), or less commonly, the Pariparsvaka or corn 
panion, in the coarse of which the audience is acquainted 
with the name and accomplishments of the author as we 
as the subject matter of the play, the prastavana invar 
ably introducing a character of the play at the end. The 
follows the drama proper, divided into acts, the numJbe 
of which may range from one to fourteen ; but usuall] 
from four to ten. An act is enjoined to. describe th 
events of a day, but on rare occasions it includes th 
events of two days. Thus in the Charudatta of Bhas 
and in the MHcchakatika of Sudraka, the third a< 
includes within itself the events of two days. Any perio 
of time may elapse between the acts. Thus, in th 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa,' several years pass between th 
fifth and sixth acts; and the same is the case with th 
events of the third and fourth acts of the Vikramorvasiy 
by the same author; while twelve years pass awa 
between the events of first and second acts of tl 
Uttararamachar’ita of Bhavabhuti. Unity of place 
also'observad only within the bounds of an Act ; bi 
instances of violation of this rule too are not wantin 
Every drama should treat of a principal action wil 
which, however, any number of incidental ones may 1 
united for the furtherance of the principal one. Tl 
hero and most of the other male characters use Sanskri 
while inferior characters and women speak in tl 
Prakrits. Sanskrit drama is thus bilingual in charact 
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and distinguishes itself, in this manner, from similar 
compositions of other countries. Another distinguishing 
characteristic of the Indian drama is the entire absence 
of tragedy. Eveay drama ends in joy and closes with a ; 
benediction. Even the Nagananda of Sri Harsha in, 
which, near the close of the drama, the hero expires on, 
the stage, is made to change its course abruptly by* the 
appearance of Gauri, who restores the hero to life, and 
thus the play is brought to a happy conclusion. The 
Urubhanga of Bhasa has the appearance of a tragedy, but 
the real hero of the piece is said to be Prince Bhima and 
not Duryodhana. In works on dramaturgy, detailed 
rules are laid down, regarding the plot, sentiment, style,, 
characters and languages to be employed in plays. 

§. 11. Development of the Sanskrit Drama—* 
The Sanskrit drama has had a rich and varied develop¬ 
ment, as is shown by the number of existing plays and 
by the number of species distinguished in works on 
dramaturgy. In his Bibliography (1906), M. Schuyler has 
recorded the names of more than five hundred dramas, 
and new ones are everyday being brought to light by the 
Manuscripts Research Department in the different parts 
of our country. Most of the dramas are still hidden in 
manuscripts and some of them 1 are only known through 
quotations, which reveal to us that they are productions 
of no mean order. Sanskrit works on poetics divide the 
dramas, first into two main classes—the higher ( Rupaka ) 
and the lower (Ufiarufiaka}--~a.nd then distinguish no less 
than ten varieties of the formor and eighteen of the latter* 
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§. 12 The Nat aka—The first of these is the 
Nataka , or the drama Par excellence . The subject matter 
4 of this species of drama should be drawn from tradition, 
and not invented by the author. The hero should be 
a king or a God in human form. The prevailing sentiment 
must be heroic ( Vita) or erotic ( Sringara .) The denone~ 
ment should be led up to through the whole series of the 
stages of action {Sandhi). The style should be noble and 
harmonious. The number of Acts should be from five to 
ten. A play containing ten Acts is styled a Mahanatdka . 
The rule about the limitation of the Acts is sometimes 
not followed. The Hanutnannataka, otherwise called the 
Mdhanataka , contains fourteen Acts, according to one 
recension. Some late dramas, which style themselves 
Natakas , have less than five Acts. Kalidasa's Sakuntala 
and Malavikagniimtra , Sri Harsh’s Nagananda , Bhava- 
bhuti's Ramayana plays , Visakhadatt’s Mudrarakshasa % 
.Bbatlanaray ana’s Venisamhara, Murari’s Anargharaghava 
; and Krshnamisra’s Prabodhachandrodaya come .under 
the category of Natakas. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala has 
received great praise from both Western and Eastern 
scholars. His Malavikagnimitra is a youthful production, 
while Harsha’s Nagananda is a mixed play. Bhavabhuti’s 
Natakas are epic pieces ; Mudrarakshasa of Visakhadatta 
is an historical play, full of political intrigue, and contains 
breaches of the rules of dramaturgy. Murari’s Anargha¬ 
raghava reveals the author’s love of the recondite, in 
regard to both the vocabulary and the grammar of the 
Sanskrit language, and he has been extolled by some later 
"writers for his grandeur {gambhirata). 3hattanarayana’s 
" Venisamhara is peculiar in having six Acts, as also 
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Krisbnamisra’s Prabodhachandrodayd, which further 
distinguishes itself by treating of a philosophical theme. 
Rajasekhara’s Balaratnayana is a Mahanataka of ten 
tediously long Acts each of which is of the size of 
an ordinary drama. Kalidasa's Vikt&ifiOf'VQsiyct is 
considered a Ncrtaka in South India, but is accounted 
a Trotaka in North India. A Trotaha is a Nataka in 
essentials, but includes within itself the events of 


heaven and earth. 

§. 13. The Prakarana—The second species of 

the higher drama is the Prakarana or the middle class 
comedy. The subject matter is to be invented by the 
ooet. The hero should be.a Brahman minister or a 
merchant. The heroine may be a lady of good family or 
a courtesan. The dominant sentiment should be erotic. 
In other respects, it follows the rules of the Nataka^ 
Sudraka’s Mrichckakatika and Bhavabhuti’s Malati- 
tnadhava come under this class The age and author- 
ship of the first of these have long been matters of doubt, 
but it seems probable that it is pre-Kalidasanin origin. 
Malatitnadhava is, like the other dramas of Bhavabhuti, 
a kavya, in prose and verse. The style, both _ in 
Sanskrit and in Prakrit portions, is most inappropriate 
for a drama, being full of long compounds. The 
Mallihamaruta is another prakarana written by Uddanda 
in slavish imitation of the above work of Bhavabhuti. 

14. other Species—The remaining eight classes 
of RuPakas are not represented by works of any consider¬ 
able age. The Natyasastra names some specimens, but 
they are no longer extant, and seem to have been lost 


Naga—2 
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beyond all hope of recovery. The poet Vatsaraja of the 
12th century A. C. composed six plays, each illustrating a 
different type of drama. His Ruhminiharna is an Ihamriga 
of four Acts. The species is said to owe its name 
to the fact that in it a maiden, as hard to catch as a deer, 
(mrign) is sought after (iha.) The subject matter is 
derived partly from tradition and partly from the poet’s 
imagination. The hero is divine, or even human accord¬ 
ing to one view. The Dima too has four Acts and is 
represented by Vatsaraja’s Tripuradaha, which describes 
ihe destruction of the capital of Tripurasura by Lord 
Siva. The Natyasastra mentions a work of the sam<. 
name, which possibly suggested to Vatsaraja the idea of 
writing such a piece. The subject-matter of this species 
of play is to be legendary. The heroes are sixteen, either 
haughty gods, demi-gods or demons. The predominant 
sentiment is to be fury ( Raudra ). A graceful manner 
is forbidden. To the same Vatsaraja, we owe a Samava~ 
kara, the Samudramathana in three Acts, suggested of 
course by the example of the Amrtamathana quoted in 
the Sastra. The subject is taken from a tale of the gods 
and demons. The chief sentiment is the heroic. The 
number of heroes may go up to a dozen. 

Each of the other five classes of the higher species of 
drama consists of a single Act. The Vyayoga is a military 
spectacle. Its subject is legendary ; and, its hero a God 
or a man. Madhyamavyayogo is by Bhasa; and the 
Kiratarjuniya of Vatsaraja is based on Bharavi’s epic of 
the same name. The Prahasana, or farce, shows signs of 
popular origin, but no example is preserved to us of an 
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old Prahasana . The Latakamelaha of Sankhadhara 
belongs to the 12th century as‘also the Hasyachudamani 

by Vatsaraja which is, however, different from the 
Hasyarnava of Jagadisvara. The Dhurtasamagana of 
Jyotirisvara is a well-known, but late, farce. The subject 
of a Prahasana is the author’s pure invention. The pre* 
dominant sentiment is the comic (hasya). The rhetorical 
works recognise three varieties of this kind of composi¬ 
tion. The Bhana or monologue, like the preceding, has 
a popular character and orgin; as yet, no ancient 
example of this type is known. Vatsaraja is the author of 

KarpuracharMa; and Sringarabhushana is by Vamana- 
bhatta Bana to the 15th century, who also wrote a 
Nataka, the Parvatiparinaya , in five Acts, and who had 
the honour of being mistaken for the famous Banabhatta, 
the author of the famous romance, the Kadctmbari « Two 
other Bhanas, the Ayyabhana and the Ainmabhana t are 
peculiar in the names. The subject-matter of the Bhana 
is invented by the poet. The heroic (vira) and erotic 
(sringara) sentiments come into play. The actor (or 

hero) speaks to the air, repeating answers supposed to be 
heard by him. This last characteristic is also met with 
in the Vithi or garland, another species of the drama. 
It is a play by one, two or three actors. The leading 
sentiment is the erotic 0 sringara ). The only example 
known is the Malavika, quoted in a rhetorical work. 
The last and tenth is the Anka or the isolated Act. The 
subject is taken from a legend which the author is 
allowed to add to and develop. The hero is an ordinary 
human being. ‘ The sentiment is the pathetic (karuna)* 
There is no early example of this type of play, bat 



«««*« uaa uccn necessarily short, of the ten high 
varieties of drama, we find that only the first two class 
have been popular from the beginning* The exampl 
cited under the remaining types belong to a later peric 
and are evidently influenced by dramatic theory, whic 
itself must have been based upon models anterior to i 
It is absurd to suppose that the theofy was invented t 
the rhetoricians or was based upon isolated instance 
The discovery of the plays of Asvaghosha and Bhasa hs 
shed a flood of light on this aspect of the question, an 
we have, therefore, to assume that a large portion of oi 
ancient dramatic literature has been lost to us, though w 
may hope it will be brought to light in course oi tirru 
by the labours of the Manuscript Research Departments 
The existing dramatic specimens belong to the 12tl 
century and after; while the works on dramaturgy belon, 
to the 10th century or earlier. The above remark 
apply to the different species of lighter drama to h 
described below, some classes of which have no represen 
tatives at all existing at the present time. Some of tfcu 
classes are, however, of late origin. 

§. 16. Minor Species of Drama— Visvanatha 
probably of the 13th century, enumerates eighteen varie 
ties of the lower drama (ufiarufiaka)* The Agnifaurana, i 
work of uncertain date, also mentions, with some varia 
tions in names, the same number. The Natyasastra 
knows only five varieties, besides the ten already des 
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cribed. Corresponding to the Nataka and the Prakarana 
we have here first of all the Natika and the Prakaranlka % 
of which the first is termed Natl in the Sastra. The 
subject matter of the Natika may be either traditional or 
invented. The hero is a king. The erotic sentiment 
(Sringara-rasa) is to be predominant. The number of 
Acts is to be four, though some authorities allow a smaller 
number. Sriharsha’s Ratnavali and Priyadarslka , Raja- 
sekfaara’s Viddhasalabhanj ika and Bilhana’s Karnasundari 
come under this class. Sriharsha's Natlkas follow closely 
the Malavlkagnitnltra of Kalidasa, which, but for the 
number of its Acts, might be classed under this head. 
A variant of the Natika is the Sataka % which is written 
throughout in Prakrit. Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjari 
is the earlist existing example of the type. As the 
Prakarana is to the Nataka , so is the Prakaranlka to the 
Natika . The difference is that while the hero and 
heroine in a Natika are of the royal race, they are of the 
merchant class in the Prakaranika . The Pratljnayauga - 
ndharayana of Bhasa falls, probably, under this class. The 
Trotaka has been defined already, and is in all respects 
save one, a Nataka . The other species of minor drama 
have no representatives in old literature, and I do not, 
therefore, propose to give a list of their names and 

characteristics. 

§. 17. Historical and Allegorical Dramas—From 
the foregoing account of the developement of the Sanskrit 
drama, it will be seen that every kind of drama is re¬ 
presented profusely, except the historical one. History 
occupies a very insignificant place in Sanskrit literature 
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in general, and it is not, therefore, strange that we have 
no historical dramas. The Mudrarakshasa , which is the 
only examble that can be brought under this category, is 
a quasi-historical drama with a great admixture of legend. 
The 19th century has seen the rise of more dramas of 
this kind under the influence of the West. The allegorical 
drama, however, is represented from the beginning. A 
fragment of such a drama has been lately discovered 
along with the Sarlputraprakarana of Asvagosha, whose 
date is assigned, with a high degree of probability, to the 
first or second century A. C. As the drama shows the 
same general appearance as the Prakarana of Asvaghosha 
and is found in the same manuscript, it has probably to 
be assigned to the same author. There is, however, a 
break in the tradition, and we do not come across another 
such drama till the 11th century when Krshnamisra 
composed his Prdbodhachandrodaya . Krishnamtsra had 
a successor in Venkatanatha, famous as Vedantacharya, 
who composed the Sankalpasuryodaya in the 14th 
century, in which he upholds the Visishtadvalta form of 
philosophy. The Chaitanyachandrodaya of Karnapura 
gives us an account of Chaitanja’s success. The Jains 
have taken the hint and composed the Moharajapara - 
jaya. The later date of these allegorical plays throws an 
indirect light on the origin of the Sanskrit drama. The 
break in the tradition of this type of drama is, perhaps, 
to be attributed to its extreme unpopularity in the early 
days of its growth. If the drama had really a religious 
origin, such dramas wouldi have been welcomed by the 
public. 



II 

SRI HARSHA. 

§. 1. His Early Life —S’riharsha was the second 

son of Prabhakara Vardbana and Yasovati, and the 
grandson of Aditya Vardhana and Mahasena Guptadevi. 
Sriharsha was bom about 590 A. C. Rajya Vardhana 
was his brother and Rajyasri his sister. His brother 
was five years senior to him and his sister two years his 
junior. Rajyasri was married to Grahavarman, son of 
Anantavarman Mukhari. After the death of Prabhakara 
Vardhana, Rajya Vardhana became king, but was soon 
slain by the Gauda king, Sasanka. Harsha Vardhana 
was then proclaimed king. Grahavarman was murdered 
by the king* of Malwa and his wife cast into prison ; 
but she fled to the Vindhya mountains when she heard 
of the murder of her brother. Harsha Vardhana went in 
search of her and rescued her. 

§. 2. His Conquests—Within a few years of his 

accession, Harsha brought the whole of North India 
under his sway. He was not satisfied with this, but 
tried to become overlord of the whole of India. He, 
therefore, led an army into the Deccan, but was utterly 
routed by Pulikesin II of the Chalukya family. This was 
about the year 620 A. C. Harsha started an era under 
his name, which commenced with 606 A, C. 

§. 3. His later life—After the defeat by Puli¬ 

kesin II, Harsha did not undertake any other campaign, 
but led a peaceful life. His religious attitude seems 
to have changed during the time. He leaned far towards 
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Buddhism, and this seems to have roused the jealousy of 
some Brahmans, who tried to do away with him for his 
inclination towards Buddhism. Harsha died in 647 A, C. 
He seems to have left no issue behind him. Probably, 
he was unmarried. 

§. 4. His Religion —The relations between Brah¬ 
manism and, Buddhism were not antagonistic in his time, 
Harsha practised religious toleration. People passed 
from one religion to another without fear of persecution. 
Bana informs us in the Harsacharita that Harsha said 
he would become a Buddhist along with his sister when 
he had fulfilled his vow. Harsha calls himself a devout 
worshipper of Siva. Hiuen Tsang says that Harsha be¬ 
came a Buddhist in his old age, and that once in five years 
he gave away all his money in charity to the needy. 

§. 5. Harsha as a Patron of Letters —Like most 
Indian kings, Harsha was a patron of letters. He had in 
his court great poets like Bana, Mayura and Matanga 
Divakara. Mammata, in his Kavyaprakasa y says that 
Bana received large sums of money from Harsha in 
appreciation of his works. The commentators on the 
above work similarly refer to the liberality of Harsha 
towards Bana. In his romance, the Udayasundartkatha % 
Sodhala also praises Harsha for his gifts to Bana. 

ss'jfsra: snn: II (Page. 2.) 

Another poet also refers to the patronage of Bana 
by Harsha. 
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Ramacharita , XXII, 100* 
Mayura and other poets also might have enjoyed 
the munificence of Harsha. The poet Bhartrihari also 
flourished in Harsha’s time, but we are not sure* whether 

he too was attached to Harsha’s court. * 

§. 9. Harsha as a Poet :•—Harsha was not only a 
patron of letters, but he was himself a poet. Besides 
the three dramas, Harsha is credited with the authorship 
of two stotras , the Suprabhatastotra and the Astama - 
JhasHchaityastotra , and of a lexicon. The Subhashitavali of 
Vallabhadeva contains, among others, a stanza by Harsh a,, 
which is not found in any of the three dramas. 

sft: fl srer n 

III 

THE THREE DRAMAS. 

§. Their Nature —Ratnavali and Priyadarsika 
are both natikas and treat of the story of Udayana, King of 
• Kausambi. In the former, Ratnavali, a Princess of Ceylon* 
is shipwrecked on her way to Kausambi to marry Udayana, 
but is eventually saved by his minister Yaugandharayana* 
who introduces her, under the pseudonym of 
Sagarika, as one of the maids of honour to his queen, 
Vasavadatta. She sees the king and i falls in love 
with him at first sight. The king comes to know of 
her love towards him, sees her later and reciprocates 
her love. The Vidushaka and a maid of honour conspire 
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and arrange a meeting between the lovers; but, the queen 
comes to know of it, and prevents it by throwing Sagarika 
into prison. Subsequently, the queen learns that Sagarika 
is a high-born lady, the daughter of the King of Ceylon, 
and hence her cousin, and allows her to share the love of 
her royal {jusband. The story of the Priyadarsika is 
similar, Priyadarsana, Princess of Anga, is carried away 
by robbers, while on her way to Kausambi to marry 
Udayana ; but eventually falls into the hands of his own 
general, who takes her to the King’s palace; there she is 
left as one of the maids of honour to his queen, Vasava- 
datta, under the pseudonym of Aranyika. The king and 
Aranyika see each other one day, and fall deeply in love 
with each other. The Vidushaka and a maid of honour 
conspire to bring about the meeting of the lovers as actors 
in a drama, the theme of which was to be the story of the 
love of Udayana and Vasavadatta; in which Aranyika 
personates the queen and the king acts his own part. 
The plot is revealed to the queen by the inadvertence of 
the Vidushaka, and Aranyika is thrown into prison. The 
queen subsequently learns that Aranyika is a high¬ 
born lady, the daughter of Dridhavarman, and hence her * 
own cousin ; and allows her to share the love of her royal 
fcusband. The Nagananda is a drama of a different 
type; it is a Natalia, In the first three acts, it treats of 
the love of the hero and heroine, a prince and a princess 
and is similar r in construction to the other two dramas, 
In the last two acts, however, it strikes a different note ,* 
it is full of pathos. The hero sees a Ndga doomed to be 
devoured by Garuda and saves him by offering himself to 
the bird in his stead. He is eaten by Garuda but is 
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revived by Goddess Gauri, who is pleased with the 
austerities practised by the heroine and the self sacrific¬ 
ing spirit of the hero. Garuda learns his mistake, repents, 
his folly, is humbled and vows not to kill any more Nagas 
in future, 

§. 2. Their Similarity—The similarity of the 
three dramas is obvious. Ratnavali and Priyadarsikc% 
are both Natikas in four Acts and are similar in construc¬ 
tion. Both treat of the love of Udayana and a maid of 
honour, who is a princess in cognito* Both treat of the 
intrigues of the court: in both the Vidushaka and a maid 
of honour attempt to bring about the metting of the lovers, 
but fail. In both, the heroine is thrown into prison. In 
both, she turns out to be a princess of noble birth and a 
cousin of the queen, and is finally married to the king 
by the queen herself. Both the dramas are modelled on 
the Malavikagnlmitra of Kalidasa ; but neither has any 
historical background like that drama. The Nagananda s 
however, belongs to a different species; like the 
Malavikagniimtra, it is a N a taka in five Acts. In the 
earlier part, it tells a simple tale of love and marriage, 
without any intrigue. The story of this drama too has 
no historical basis; but the story of Jimutavahana, like 
that of Udayana, is found in the Brlhatkatha of 
Gunadhya. There is a reference to military expedition 
in all the three dramas, although it is not actually carried 
but in the Nagananda. One of the lovers drawing a 
picture of the other, a friendly maid consoling the 
heroine and cooling her heated body by the application of 
cool objects like lotus leaves, the meeting of the lovers, 
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near a bower, one of the lovers overhearing the confes¬ 
sions of the other, and an appreciation of the heroine’s 
musical talents by the hero, these are some of the points 
of similarity in the developement of the plot of all the 
three dramas. 

§. 3. Identity of their Authorship—The identity 
of the authorship of the three dramas is evident not only 
from the similarity in construction and style, but also 
from the passages common to two or more of these plays .In 
the first place, the passage beginning with sretrg and 
ending with JpiRT im: ll 3 . U (I. 2 .) is found with th e 
necessary variations in the prologues of all the three 
dramas, while the continuation of the speech of the 
Sutradhara is found in the Ratnavall and the Nagananda* 
The following stanza, describing how the Kanchukin 
is discharging his duties in his old age. 


suss: stfoii fafga s t rew 

sra ?u^ii 

•and the following stanza showing how the hero expressed 
his appreciation of the musical talents of the heroine, 

sfiqvj ufrtrfereitsfq *n*n%rr. 
wrerfagtr: snsrisrat prefer- i< 

• are found iu both the Nagananda and the Priyaddrsika ; 
'while the following Bh&ratdvakyd 

sdTjptJTCKst 3RU3 fro^srrcnrt fflfiret- 
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srFEsrtsat ** fencorqjferar ststcrt 

ut?g srrr% fitfRsrafud g&n eraresTr: u 
Is common to both the Priyadarsika and the Ratnavalu. 
Besides these, there are a number of passages partially 
identical with, or absolutely similar to, one another in the 
three plays. I have drawn the reader’s attention to some 
of these id the notes below. Plagiarism is unknown to, 
Sanskrit poets, but it is not rare to find stanzas composed 
by one poet occuring in two or more of his works. As, 
an example, we may quote Kalidasa who has a number of 
stanzas common to both the Raguvamsa and the Kumara- 
sambhava, while there are many others similar in form or 
sense. Bhavabhuti has similarly some stanzas common 
to his three dramas. 

§. 4 . Harsha as their author —It is stated in the 
prologues to the three dramas that Harsha is their author. 

60 .ssronfw ste- 

qiJ'RUT 33 6»t).(!• 2) Sriharsha is also praised as an 

accomplished poet, do not see any reason to doubt the 
veracity of these statements. Bana says that Harsha 
was a great poet: sjfil ‘yHS 31PRTTWUJ snsjTUR 5JTCrrf5l> 

mm ura:.3 'ratal f^ra; I Ch. 2 ; p. 86. I-Tsing testifies 

to the fact that Harsha composed the Naganandct. 

“ King Siladitya versified the story of the 
Bodhisattva, Jimutavahana (Ch. Cloud-borne), who 
surrendered himself in place of a Naga. This version 
was set to music {lit. string and pipe). He had it 
performed by a band accompanied by dancing and acting 
and thus popularised it in his time ” I-Tsing, A record, 
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of the Buddhist religion ’ Tr. by J. Jakakusu, Cb. XXXII 
pp. 163, 164. 

Stanzas found in the three dramas are ascribed 
to Harsha in works on Rhetoric and in anthologies 
from the 10th century A. C. onwards. It is im¬ 
probable that such a magnanimous ruler as Harsha 
would publish under his name works not written by 
himself. We may, therefore, assert that Harsha was the 
real author of the dramas, and brush aside the unwarrant¬ 
ed statement of a late commentator on Kavyaprakasa, 
who says that some poet (Dhavaka) allowed these 
dramas to be published under the name of Harsha, 
receiving in return large sums of money from him. On 
the authority of this statement, based on the reading 

a doubt has been raised as to the 
authorship of these dramas. There is nothing in the 
reading of the Kavyaprakasa, even as it is, to warrant 
the statement of the commentator ; and in the light of the 

statements recorded in the Udayasundarikatha and the 
Ramdcharita quoted above, I think WW 

Is probably what the author wrote in the Kavyaprakasd % 
and one of the manuscripts of the work does really 
contain this reading. 

§. 5. Probable Order of their Composition— It is 
* probable that the Prlyadarsika and the Ratnavall were 
written consecutively since they treat of the story of the 
same hero, and since they resemble each other in the 
manner of the plot. It is improbable that the 
author’s mind could be occupied with another subject in 
the interval between the composition of the two plays. 
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Of the two, Priyadarsiha is without doubt the earlier, as f 
can be seen from the inferior character of the poetry 
immaturity of thought and poverty of metre. Nagananda 
must be his last production, as it seems to be inspired 
by the author’s Buddhistic predilections. Buddha is 
invokod in the benedictory stanzas and the drama teems 
with Buddhistic notions. Hiuen Tsang says that Harsha 
became a Buddhist towards the close of his career. The 
other two dramas seem to be written while he was still a 
devout Hindu. A comparison of the scenes in the two 
dramas, RatnavaU and Nagananda, in which the heroin© 
attempts to hang hereself, also points to the same 
conclusion. The scene appears natural in the RatnavaU 
as there is sufficient reason for the heroine to hang* 
hereself; but in the Nagancmda , it is unnatural, there 
being no sufficient reason. The success of the scene in 
the RatnavaU might have tempted the author to introduce 
it in the Nagananda also, though it has not the same 
appropriateness there. 

§. 6. H&rsha’s Place among Sanskrit Poets —The 
indebtedness of Harsha to other poets is considerable. 
The throbbing of the right eye of the hero in Nagananda 
reminds one of the throbbing of the right shoulder of 
the king in Sdkuntala . The playing of the heroine 
on the lute before Goddess Gauri and her practice of 
austerities reminds us of the story of Mahasveta in the 
Kadambari . The welcome offered to the hero in the 
Nagananda by the maid of the heroine puts one in mind 
of a similar welcome offered to the king in the Sakuntdld , 
The drawing of the picture of the heroine by the hero in 
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the Naganandd has its prototype in the Sakuntala. Th 
description of the penance grove in the Nagananda issimih 
to the description in the Sakuntala. The scene in whic 
the newly wedded hero and heroine are left alone b; 
the Vidushaka and the maid, is reminiscent of a simila 
scene in Malavikagnimitra. The scene in which th 
heroine is troubled by bees in the Priyadarsika was perhap 

suggested by a similar scene in the Sakuntala. Sankritya 
yani in the Priyadarsika is a reminiscence of Pandit 
Kausiki in Malavikagnimitra. The imprisonment of th 
heroine in both the Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika has it 
counterpart in the imprisonment of the heroine in th 
Malavikagnimitra. The Vita in the Nagananda is 
shadow of Sakara in Mricchakatikd. The dream of th 
hero in the Nagananda was probably suggested by the drear 
in the Svapnavasavadatta. Besides these correspondence 
in situations, characters and descriptions, there are i 
number of passages in Harsha’s dramas which wholly c 

partially agree in form and sense with those of Kalidasa’i 
works ; and the details of the description of the penance 
grove in the Nagananda are taken from a similar descrip 
tion in the Kadambari. I have pointed out such points o 
correspondence in the notes. ' 

On the other hand, the indebtedness of other poet 
to Harsha too is not inconsiderable. The dramatizatioi 
of a pathetic story induced Bhavabhuti to try th< 
experiment in his Uttararamacharita. That he had fo 
some time past the story of Jimutavahana in his mint 
is suggested by his remark in the Malatimadhava, 

The description of the cemetery in thi 
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Malatimadhava was doubtless suggested by its parallel 
in Nagananda. The play within the play in Priyadarsika 
might have given the clue to the same device in 
Uttararamacharita and Balaramayana. The Sarika 
speaking in the Ratanavali perhaps suggested to Rajasek- 
hara the introduction of a parrot speaking in Sita’s voice in 
Balaramayana. The scene in which the Vidushaka leaves 
the king’s presence in anger in the Karpuramanjari reminds 
one of a similar scene in the third act of Nagananda . 
There are, besides, a number of passages in later dramas 
parallel to those in the dramas of Harsha. We may quote 
some of the striking illustrations here : frit 
fetr in the Malatimadhava (II,by Lavangika 

after the 11th stanza) is similar to WHt TaptRHKi frfsrsjf* 
srqfo in the Nagananda (II. 104). Attention has been 
drawn in the notes to the correspondence between the 
Bharatavahyas in the two dramas. The lines 

in the Mudrarakshasa (III. St. 28) remind one of the 
following line in the Nagananda 

I (IV. 74) 

Such examples may be multiplied. Magha, when he wrote 
the following stanza, had, perhaps, the Nagananda in his 
mind:— 

^ n (^* 44) 

In his S ataka, bihana has the following stanza in imita¬ 
tion of a stanza in the Nagananda (III St. 2):~~ 

3 
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qtisft srewrrreti f%*r3*n«ilwsis?ni a# 
ajjsrtft araw §jqi firfo^taNr i 

^tsi gwratrasriftr gsd *fife sr^tqr: 515ft 

5 r«nfqr ^rq^nr 11 

The description of heaps of bones of serpents on the 
seashore near the Malaya mountain in Kapphandbhyudaya 
of Sivasvamin, was probably suggested by the description 
in the Nagananda. Damodaragupta, in his Sambhalimata % 
refers to the enactment of the first act of Ratnavali and 
quotes the following verse from that drama (I St. 24):— 
srrui f^f fTORprqu 
fwfini wuft 1111 

In the works on Alankara, Sriharsha is profusely 
quoted from the eighth century onwards. Harsha, there¬ 
fore, occupied a prominent place among Sanskrit poets, 
and his dramas have been admired, imitated and quoted 
from ever since they were written. 

§. 7. Harsha’s merits.— The originality in his 
dramas is not perhaps great, but he has ingeniously woven 
the plots The play within the play 

in the Priyadar&ika is an innovation of Harsha ; while the 
assumption of the queen’s dress by the heroine in 
the Ratnavali is amusing. The talk of the released Sarika 
supplies humour while developing the action. The magi¬ 
cian not only supplies humour, but solves the difficulty of 
uniting the hero and heroine in a happy manner. The 
attempt of the heroine to hang herself, when she des¬ 
pairs of union with her lover, has the desired effect; and 
the manner in which the hero in the Nagananda obtains the 
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pair of red cloths to serve as the emblem of slaughter is 
very well managed. It is true that Hatsha is very much 
indebted to his predecessors, but he has borrowed very 
cleverly. No one can claini originality in such composi¬ 
tions is these; the way in which one utilises one’s sources 
■and improves on them reflects one’s ability. In spite of 
this, the close similarity in the development of the plot 
between the Priyadarsika and the Ratnavali is inexpli¬ 
cable ; he might have m tnaged to make the difference more 
■pronounced. 

Although as a dramatist Harsha does not occupy a 
very high place, as a poet he is no mean one. He 
■modestly calls himself a clever poet arfip). Although 

he is less imaginative than Kalidasa, he is still simple in 
thought and language. His style is simple and mostly 
ffee front the use of long compounds. His ideas are direct 
and not very far-fetched. He clothes his thoughts in 
suitable language. His use of pun and alliteration is 
moderate and he does not mar their effect by overdoing 
them. The defects of later poets are, therefore, not found 
in Harsha, although we detect their germs in him. He 
is rightly styled “ the delight or pleasure of the Muses ” 
by Jayadeva, a great poet, in the following stanza:— 

mfafesctar- s'Htt , 

wat fra: fcfatfratsm: i 

Although this stanza is tainted with alliteration, still 
we may be sure that it gives fairly good picture of the 
comparative merits of Sanskrit poets and we may 
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confidently say that Harsha occupied a very high place 
among poets in the minds of Indian critics. 

His dramas abound in sranzas descriptive of all sub¬ 
jects generally included in a kavya — the city, the palace, 
the garden, the fountain, evening, mid-day, the hour for 
the bath, the forest, the hermitage, the mountain, the 
battle, etc. There is fire and enthusiasm in the assurance, 
which Mitravasu gives the hero, of the swift overthrow of 
his enemy at the hands of his faithful Siddhas : 


(III. St. 15). 




iwfanr: srtffta srerrer i 

*ratsr srera* srsRfira: sm*r ggro 

The might and daring of the speaker is finely 
in the next stanza: 


expressed 


T$tf%sufqr ff ?rt **rara$s- 
waif N fwf% 11 

The reply is characteristic of the self-sacrificing nature 
of the hero: 

tRW «u 1 

This stanza foreshadows the determination of the hero to 
sacrifice himself for the serpent. 

Another kind of heroic spirit is expressed” in the 
following stanza (V. St. 15). 
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%ngtr. m-TR irEirorfa tI wt utanfe i 
31H ^ q^tr^r "9 r JTfiwRt re wsrena final *rc«ra(. 11 
There is dignity and force in the admonition addressed 
by the hero to the repentant Garuda (V. St.25): 
fife* snonftraRiisrft few streftfrcngat'i 
*rai?3wmti ug'ifag firerat 1 

wr a*: "trefir qftma snfbfftaragtn 


The following stanza descriptive of the Malaya 
mountain is worth quoting (I. St. 8): 

JBs^ss^lRt sresfSwrcwCTfeBt atfiifit: l 

sstsa jrearess: ftnfr w ^a : ^cltg^g^g, w 

The description of the hermitage reminds us of a similar 
■one in the Sakuntala (I. St. 10): 
sn?its£r snfas*iw: frerereoii 

cgn?% gfertfi^tara agfimtev 

fq^forat g%a * 'IT ’Errarfira »r«Rf w 
The description of the garden is equally beautiful 
<111. St. 7) ; 


^flflRIRC. 

srrcnjfcni «tfimgaga aterero 1 
to^test Inressfa fazfaat «u«rarrererat- 


Here is a fine description of the hour for the bath (II. St. 
13) although the description of the evening by the hero 
is pervaded by his spirit: 
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fqsraw ^fr: 


V3 ' V3"" 

^fifRRa®i vtaa: f&su fsRjafte: II 
The description of the distress of the elephant 
by the mid-day sun is better (I. St. 20): 


^TCT^^diaRsqra^; ^tgqjaapfia: i 

^BWSR^a fir^referEssR) fRtfsgS: sf)®?: 

u% nsRT q-fa: n 

Harsha is more at hoipe when Love is his t 
The following is a fine description of physical perfi 
in a woman (III, St. 6) : 

Raw? ^ %g a a«*w ft?tsq?: 
amrt^gjT faawwa: etirswiaw r% ga: i 
»n?gim atagu^ a>§ §a> ggft 

fasjfaaifa gffg |g^ira r% ii 

supreme beauty of the heroine is very well br 
out by the doubt of the hero as to her identity (I. St 

^NWt §■}- 

•rhft %qi ?wa& srepjat $jfa giksRr: aRf i 
^raRTHiwfasrRisft %rraft 

«»% fsigaa ufo g u ay u 

The bashfulness of a new-wedded bride if finely desc 
In the following stanza (HI. St. 4): 

*W vferlt 3?rfa aramwwfaai 
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The author’s power to blend the erotic sentiment with 
any other, even the most antagonistic, is well illustrated 
by the Nandi stanza (I. St. 1). In the above exposition 
of Harsha’s merits, I-have, confined myself to the Naga- 
nanda in citing illustrative stanzas, because we are imme¬ 
diately concerned with that drama alone ; but Harsha’s 
other dramas too abound in such fine descriptive stanzas. 


IV 

NAGANANDA 
§. 1. Synopsis of the Story 
Sc, I. THE PROLOGUE (1-6) 

THE DAY OF THE INDRA FESTIVAL 
After invoking Buddha to protect the audience, the 
Sutradhara informs them that he had been requested by 
the feudatory kings of Sriharsha, to put on boards the 
drama called Nagananda, written by Sriharsha. He 
congratulates himself that he has the good fortune of 
“enacting a drama by such a clever poet as Sriharsha, 
treating of such an attractive theme, as the story of 
Jimutavahana, before such an enlightened audience, with, 
the help of expert actors. He then calls his spouse and, 
during the course of his conversation with her, learns 
that his parents left for the woods, leaving the 
management of the family to him. He expresses his 
intention to accompany his parents to the forest to look 
after them as Jimutavahana did, thus adroitly intro¬ 
ducing the hero to the audience who enters immediately 
after. , , • •. 



ACT I. 


Sc. ii. SPOT SELECTION (I. 7-29) 

Scene: Grove dedicated to Gauri. 

Time: first day j forenoon. 

The hero and his friend, Atreya, the Vidushaka, 
go in search of a suitable spot for a hermitage. The 
hero expresses his desire to spend his days in the service 
of his aged parents, while the Vidushaka persuades him 
to leave the forests and enjoy the pleasuresof royalty. 
The hero compares the pleasures of royalty with that of 
service to his parents, and prefers the latter. He 
further says that he has discharged his duty as a king 
by having done everything in his power for the benefit 
of his subjects. When it is urged by his friend that 
his kingdom is not safe in the hands of his ministers, 
the hero says that a kingdom can only be a source of 
anxiety to one who keeps his body merely for the service 
of others. He would gladly have given away his king¬ 
dom to others, but for his parents. The two drop the 
subject and proceed on their errand. They ascend the 
Malaya mountain, exchange some speeches, describing its 
beauty and that of the woods on its slopes, which were 
already inhabited by a number of sages. The hero de¬ 
cides that it is a suitable place and that they can live 
happily there. 

There they hear sweet music, attsacting even the 
beasts of the grove, coming from the temple of Gauri • 
and go there to find out who is singing. 
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This scene gives us an insight into the hero’s charao 
ter. He holds wordly pleasures as naught when compared 
to the service to his parents. The Vidushaka acts as a 
set-off to the hero and makes him reveal himself. 

Sc. in. TEH FIRST MEETING. (I. 30-67.) 

Scene : The temple of Gauri. 

Time : The same day ; forenoon. 

In the temple, the hero and his friend hear the heroine 
singing and playing on the Vina . They learn from the 
conversation of the heroine and her maid, that she is a 
maiden and can be seen without impropriety. They 
overhear her relate her dream to the maid, that Gauri had 
appeared to her and favoured her with the boon that the 
Emperor of the Vidyadharas will espouse her. The 
Vidushaka drags the unwilling hero into the temple and 
enters into a conversation with the maid, who, in turn, 
welcomes the visitors and requets them to be seated* 
While the heroine stands erabarrssed in the presence of 
strangers, a Tapasvin enters, to communicate the message 
of her father, bidding her go home as the day had far 
advanced. The Tapasvin is struck with the unmistakable 
marks of royalty on the hero’s body and prophesies that 
he will become the Emperor of the Vidyadharas. He 
expresses his opinion that the hero and the heroine will 
make a suitable couple. The heroine reluctantly departs 
with the Tapasvin , but before she leaves, the young people 
have fallen in love with each other, without, however, the 
one.knowing the other. 

INTERVAL: A FEW DAYS. 



Sc. i, THE INTERLUDE (II. 1-4) 

Scene : Grove dedicted to Gauri. 

Time: afternoon. 

Two maids enter in conversation' with each other. 
Malayavati, in the pangs of love, goes to the sandal bower 
to lie down on the cool marble-teat there. She is anxious, 
because Mitravasu, her brother, who was sent=to the hero 
with proposals of marriage, has not yet returned home. 
She tends her maid to enquire after him. 

Act II. 

Sc. ii. THD CONFESSION. (II. 5-24) 

Scene ; the sandal bower. 

Time: same day; afternoon. 

The heroine and her maid are on their way to the 
sandal bower. The heroine is beside herself with love and' 
often gees astray. She is led with difficulty by her maid 
into the sandal bower. There she reveals the cause of 
her suffering to her cofidential maid ; and is consoled by 
her; the maid also tries to allay her suffering by applying 
cool sandal juice to her bosom. On the approach of the 
hero and his friend, they retire from the sandal bower 
and watch them from behind the trees. 

Sc * Hi - THE HANGING. (II. 25-loe> 

Scene: the same. 

Time: the same day; afternoon. 1 

The hero has seen, in his dream, the heroine seated 
on the marble slab in that bower; and goes to the place 
with his friend to divert himself; but the bower, deprived 
of his beloved, does not please him ; and be draws a 
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picture of her from memory op a marble slab with the 
aid qf soft stones of different colours collected by his 
friend from the mountain. Even in his forlorn condition#, 
he does not neglect his duty to his parents, but is only 
guilty of finishing it a bit sooner than usual. ; - 

Mitravasu now enters, sent by his father, to offer 
Malayavati to the hero. The hero, unconscious of the 
identity between her and his beloved, declines the offer,, 
saying that his heart is engaged elsewhere ; the heroine,. 
^vhq is anxiously overhearing their conversation from 
behind the trees, is in despair. Acting on the advice of 
the Vidushaka, Mitravasu departs to consult the parents 
of the hero; while the heroine, despairing of union with 
the hero, sends her poaid away on some pretext and tries * 
to commit suicide, although the matter is not finally 
setfled. The cries of the maid, who, however, watches 
her from a distance, bring the hero and his friend to the 
spot. The hero learns for the first time that his beloved 
and the sister of Mitravasu, whose hand he had just 
declined, are pne and the same ; and the doubt in the 
pnind of the heroine is cleared by the sight of the picture 
of her own self drawn on the marble slab. To complete 
their happiness, a maid rushes in and informs them that 
their marriage has been settled by their parents, and, they 
are to be married that very night. They disperse oil, 
being summoned for the auspicious bath. 


INTERVAL : ONE NIGHT. 



ACT III. 

'Sc. i. THE MERRY-MAKING (III. 1-39) 

Scene : Kusumakara garden. 

Time : the next day ; morning. 

The scene describes the fun and frolic of the servants 
of the royal household soon after the marriage. In the 
midst of it, however, we are informed by the maid that 
the bride and the bridegroom will spend some time in the 
happy company of each other in the Tamala avenue. 

Sc. ii THE HONEYMOON (111. 40-78) 

Scene : the Tamala avenue. 

Time : the same day ; afternoon. 

The hero and the heroine, accompanied by their 
triends, enter the Tamala avenue. After the hero has first 
praised the beauty of the heroine and then of the garden, 
they sit down on some marble seats. The maid in jest 
darkens the face of the Vidushaka, who in feigned anger 
leaves the avenue ; and the maid follows him on the pre¬ 
text of pacifying him ; and thus they leave the couple to 
enjoy the pleasure of each other’s company* They are not 
left long undisturbed. The maid returns to announce 
the arrival of Mitravasu, who comes to inform the hero 
that his kingdom has been seized by his cousin, and 
to request his permission to slay the usurper and recover 
It. The hero here again appears in his true colours. 
He will not be guilty of such an act of cruelty. When 
he is prepared to give away his own body for the sake of 
others, how can he grant permission to slay a mao for the 
‘sake of a kingdom. He has no enemies except the vices. 
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He merely pities the man who has been overcome by his 
lust for power. The other may enjoy the kingdom if* 
he can. 

This is the second scene in which we gain an insight 
into the character of the hero. Mitravasu is introduced 
here as a set-off against the hero. The hero refuses to 
take reyenge on the culprit, who has robbed him of his 
kingdom. He only pites the ignorant man, who has 
become a slave to passion. He abandons his kingdom to 
satisfy the desire of another. He is willing to give up, 
even his body if he can serve another by so doing. 

INTERVAL: A FEW DAYS. 


ACT IV. 

Sc. i. THE INTERLUDE (IV. 1-6) 

Scene: Sacred grove of Gauri. 

Time: forenoon. 

The Chamberlian of Mitravasu appears with a pair of 
red cloths. After describing his own condition, he in^ 
forms us that he has been ordered by the queen-mother to 
present the cloths to the hero and the heroine to be 
worn by them for ten days. He is on his way to fulfil 
his bidding. A door keeper, who enters in his company, 

informs us that he has been sent by the father of Mitra¬ 
vasu to summon him, to consult him about a suitable 
present to be given to the son-in-law on the first day of 
the illuminations. 

This scene paves the way for the hero to offer his 
pwn life to save a Naga , in a subsequent scene. 



(IV. 7-28) 


?Sc. ii. THE AGREEMENT 

Scene: the sea-shore. 

Time : the same day ; forenoon. 

The hero and Mitravasu go to the sea-shore for a 
pleasure stroll. After a time, as the tide advances, they 
go up to a ridge somewhat higher, to view the scene. 
■Qn the mountain, the hero sees what he imagines to be £ 
snow capped peak, but learns from his brother-in-law 
that they are heaps of skeletons of serpents devoured by 
'Garuda, one every day, according to an agreement 
■entered into with the king of serpents, who wished to 
prevent the extinction of the 4 Naga rstce by indiscriminate 
slaughter. The hero feels very sorry for the fate of the 
serpents and longs to be able to save one serpent at least, 
by offering himself to Garuda in his stead. The scene 
• closes with the departure of Mitravasu, who, was sum¬ 
moned by his father to decide upon a suitable present to 
the hero. 

Sc: iii. THE SACRIFICE (IV. 29-87) 

Scene: the same. 

Time: the same day ; forenoon. 

\Vhen left alone, the hero is climbing down to the 
beach, when he hea!rs the cries of a woman. Advancing, 
he finds that Sankhachuda* s mother is Accompanying her 
son to the place of slaughter, as he is the victim chosen 
for the day. The Hero accosts them, consoles the old 
lady and offers to give himself up to Garuda instead. 
Sankhachuda, however, does not agree to the proposal, 
tie has to obey the command of Ms sovereign arid longs 
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to acquire the fame of saving the serpents even for a 
day. He says that common people like his own self ate 
^orn and die in hundreds, but that people of the stamp of 
the hero are rarely met with. He cannot, therefore, alio w 
such a one to be killed in his stead. 

This is the third scene in which we get an insight 
into the hero’s character. The contrast between the hero 
and Sankhachuia is very vividly brought out in this 
scene. In the two previous scenes, the hero’s attitude 
towards the pleasures of the world aud towards a person 
who had done him an evil turn, was revealed; in the 
present scene, his spirit of self-sacrifice is manifested . 

As there is some delay before the arrival of Garuda, 
Sankhachuda goes for a few minutes to worship the God 

at South Gokarna, near by, before he gives up his life. 
By the time he returns, Garuda has come and flown away 
with the hero, who had wrapped himself up in the red 
cloths presented to him, so that he may make Garuda 
recognize in him, by that symbol, the intended victim for 
the day. The hero is glad that his marriage with 
Malayavati has been successful in his attempt to save the 
life of a serpent; and prays that, in every subsequent 
birth, he may be endowed with a body ready to sacrifice 
itself for the benefit of others. As he lies down on the 
stone of slaughter, its touch is more pleasing to him than 
the touch of his mother or even of Malayavati. Garuda 
comes and carries him away in his beak and talons. The 
Gods applaud the heroism of the victim by sounding 
their celestial drums and showering flowers on him. 



Act V. 

Sc. i. THE NEWS (V. l-53> 

Scene: the hermitage of Jimutaketu on the Malaya. 

Time: the same day; noon. 

The parents of the hero, along with the heroine, grow 
uneasy at the delay of the hero who went to the sea¬ 
shore. The crest-jewel of the hero, with a piece of raw 
flesh sticking to it, dropped by Garuda on his way to the 
top of the Malaya mountain, falls at the feet of his parents; 
and they suspect it to be their son’s. At this moment, 
Sankhachuda passes that way. He is following the track 
of the hero’s blood on the ground, to overtake Garuda 
and point out to him his mistake: to offer himself and 
release the hero. They learn from him that their sou 
has offered himself to be eaten by Garuda in his stead. 
The parents and Malayavati determine not to survive even 
for a moment the hero’s death, and start towards the top 
of the mountain. They carry with them the sacred fire 
from their house to burn themselves alive on a funeral 
pile, in case Jimutavahana’s body has already been eaten 
away. 

Sc. ii. THE REVIVAL. (V. 53-136} 

Scene : the top of the Malaya Mountain. 

Time : the same day : noon. 

Sankhachuda meets Garuda on the top and explains 
to him his mistake. It is he, he says, that has been sent 
as the victim, and not the man devoured. Garuda learns, 
to his great distress, that he has eaten Jimutavahana, 
whose fame he heard sung in the three worlds. He 
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intends to fall into the fire to atone for the sin he has 
committed, but is prevented from doing so by the hero, 
who promises to teach him the means of expiation. 

The parents of Jimutavahana have arrived in the 
meantime and they are immersed in sorrow on seeing 
their son at the point of death. Even in this state, he 
admonishes his mother for abusing Garuda. With the 
permission of his father, he advises Garuda. 
tare w qw ft re ra r atfrfew fg 

to stare trader snfoiftTOigwr 

growfo* 11 

Garuda promises not to kill any more creatures in 
future. 

TORfajsrr ?pt «re?n srRretfaa: i 

ii 

The hero bids Sankhachuda go home and console 
his mother, but the latter prefers 1 to die with the bereaved 
parents. The hero expires on the stage, contrary to 
the rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy ; but when he dies, he 
does not forget to make his final salutation to his parents, 
though unable to do so physically. The lament breaks out 
once again; but Garuda flies away to request, or to 
compel, Indra to send down a shower of ambrosia to 
revive the hero and the serpents formerly devoured by 
him. The rest prepare to enter the fire, kindled by 
Sankhachuda. 

Before doing so, Malayavati prays to Gau^i and 
accuses her of telling a lie. Gauri had granted her the. 

Naga—4 
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bodn that she would become the Empress of the Vidya- 
dbaras, but'how she had been -widowed. The Goddess 
instantly appears on the scene to redeem her promise. 
She revives the hero, and personally crowns him. Emperor 
of the Vidyadharas.* The shower of ambrosia brought by 
Ganlda revives the dead snakes and' thus all ends happily. 
- §• 2. The Source of the Plot—In the prologue, it is 

said that the stdry of the drama is drawn from the Vidya- 
dhara Jataka. The Jataka is a Buddhist collection of 
stories recounting the good deeds of -Buddha in big pre¬ 
vious births. The collection, as it now stands, does not 
contain any stolry by the name of- the Vidyadhara Jataka. 
Perhaps, there was one story or book by that name, and 
it has not been preserved to us. 

There was another colleqtion of stories written in 
the Paisachi language. This was a Brahmanical collec¬ 
tion composed by Gunadhya, probably about the begin- 
ning of the. Christian Era. This too is not extant, but we 
^ave.twp, versions of it in Sanskrit, both composed in the 
11th century. These are KdthctsdY'vbsdgdTd^ composed by 
Somadeva, au4 the Brihat Kathamanjari by Kshemendra. 
There is more of poetic embellishment in the latter than 
in the formerl The former pays more attention to 
narration w&ilp the latter is fond; of description, and so 
compresses the'narrative. The story of Jimutavahana 
occurs twice in these two books, narrated in two different 
contexts. In the first of the two places, the story is 
brief; while in the second, it is lengthy. They are quoted 
ib fuli in Appendix III. As the Brihatkatka is not 
accessible tons, we may, for purposes of comparison, 
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considerthese as equivalent to tile source of tfe.plotof 
our drama. An analysis of the stories is given below, 
with t references,,, to the pumber of stanzas^. in the 
Kathasarltsagara on the left hand sidelmd in the 'BriHfct 
Kathamanjari on the right. 


xxii 

THE,SHORTER VERSION. 

16-257. 50-108. 

r r / 

* VI 

C16—24 

- Birth of Jimutavahana by 

50-^52 

25—36 

the favour of the Kalpa 

tree. 

Jimutavahana gives away the 

53 

37—46 

Kalpa tree to the people. 
He abandons the kingdom 

54—56 

, ' 

and goes to the forest 
with his parents. 


47—55 

k , Mitravasu j , offers his sister 

57—61 

56-169 

Malayavati to him in 
marriage. 

Account of the previous births 

62—84 

170-176 

of Jimutavahana, Mitra¬ 
vasu and Malayavati. 
Marriage of Jimutavahana 

85—87 

■i-77-180 

with Malayavati. 
Jimutavahana goes to the 

.83 

._ 

sea-shore with / Mitra¬ 
vasu and meets Sankha- 
chuda and his mother. 




210-214 

215-218 

« 

219-225 

226-228 

229-234 

\ 

235*241 

242-243 


and Garuda. 

Jimutavahana offers to give 
himself up to Garuda, 

Sankhachuda refuses and 
goes to Gokarna. 

Jimutavahana sends Mitra- 
vasu away on some pre¬ 
text and offers himself 
to Garuda. 

Sankhachuda follows the 
track of blood. 

Conversation between Garu¬ 
da and Jimutavahana.. 
Astonishment and ap¬ 
preciation of Garuda. 

Garuda learns his mistake 
from Sankachuda and 
determines 1 to fall into 
the fire. 

. Garuda’s boon I to Jimuta¬ 
vahana; 

Jimutavahana^ advice to 
Garuda. 


97—98 


99—103 


1Q4-I05(a) 


105(a)-106 



-244-245 

-246-247 

-248-250 

-251-252 

253 

254 

-255-257 
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Garuda accepts the advice — 

and goes to get Amrita 
to revive the hero and 
the dead serpents. 

Goddess Gauri revives Jimu- <— 

tavahana. 

The serpents are revived by 107 (a) 
Amrita. 

Joy of >the relatives of 107 (b) 
Jimutavahana. 

Sankhachuda goes away to — 

the nether world. 

Matanga and other princes —> 

are humbled. 

Jimutavahana returns to his 108 

kingdom at the request 
of his relatives and 
reigns as Emperor of the 
Vidyadharas. 


THE LONGER VERSION. 

Xc. 3—201. 756—930. IX. 2. 

3—10 Birth of Jimutavahana by the 776-770 

favour of the Kalpa tree. 
Jimutavahana gives- away 
the Kalpa tree to the 
people. 


-11—29 


771-774 



jo — oy 

He makes friends with 

— 


Mitravasu. 

Vi'.': 

40-45 

He sees Malayavati in the 
temple of Parvati. 

782-802 

46—48 

They fall in* love With each 

803.807 

. ■ 

other. 


49—51 

They learn each other’s 
parentage. 

808-817 

52—56 

The maid of Malayavati wel¬ 
comes Jimutavahana. 



Jimutavahana praises Mala¬ 
yavati. 

818-821 

57—59 

Malayavati is summoned 
home and Jimutavahana 
returns to his abode. 

822-825 

60—67 

Malayavati and Jimuta¬ 
vahana pine for each 
other. 

826—846(a> 

68—69 

Jimutavahana again goes to 
the hermitage of Parvati* 

846(a)-85l 

70—74 

Malayavati also goes there 
and attempts to commit 
suicide. 

852-854 


Jimutavahana approaches 

her, hearing the cries 
of her’maid. 
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75-76 

% Malayavati ... is prevented.! 

. ;by a celestial voice from 
committing .suicide, * 

<8&6,:.i 

77-79 T 

Hearing the celestial voice, J 
Jimutavahana app.roach- 
. es her. 

e ■ t 

— 

Malayavati sees Jimutavahana. 

857 

80-86 , 

Marriage, of Jimutavahana 

and Malayavati is settled 
by their parents. 

858-859 ■ 

87-88 V 

Jimutavahana and Malaya¬ 
vati return home. 

860-861 • 

88-90 

Reference to their former 
births. f 


91-93 

Marriage of Jimutavahana 

862-863 


and Malayavati. Jimuta- 
vahana goes to the sea¬ 
shore with Mitravasu. 


94-95 ' 

Mitravasu. 

864—865 

96-99 

Garuda begins to devour ser¬ 

865 

i ' 

pents. 


100-105 

Agreement between Vasuki 
and Garuda. 

867 

106-112 

Jimutavahana pities the 

serpents. 

868 

113-114 

Mitravasu is sent for by his 
father. 

869 

115-126 

Jimutavahana meets Sankha- 
chuda and his weeping 
mother. 

870-875 



882-894 


146*153 

154-155 

156-158 

159-162 

163-169 

170-173 

174-176 

177-179 


oanKnactiuda refuses to be 
savad by him and goes 
to worship the God at 
Gokarna. 

Jimutavahana is carried off 
by Garuda. 

His crest-jewel falls at the 
feet of Malayavati and 
she shows it to her elders. 

Jimutavabana’s father learns, 
by his power of Tapas, 
that his son is carried 
off by Garuda, and 
follows him. 

Sankhachuda follows the 
track of bood. 

Conversation between Garuda 
and Jimutavahana. 

Garuda learns his mistake 
from Sankhachuda. 

The parents of Jimutavahana 
bewail him. 

The repentance of Garuda. 
Jimutavahana consoles his 
mother. 


895-903 

904-905 

906 

907-911 

912-915(a) 

915(a)-919 

920-923 

924*925 
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180 

Jimutavahana expires. 

926 

*— 

Malayavati’s sorrow. 

927 

181-184 

Malayavati prays to Parvati. 

— 

185-190 

Parvati revives Jimutavahana 
and crowns him Em¬ 

928-929 


peror of Vidyadharas. 


I91-193 

Garuda offers a boon to 
Jimutavahana. 

930 (a) 

194-197 

Garuda gives up devouring 
serpents and revives the 
dead serpents by his own 

930 (b) 


power. 


198-199 

The other princes bow to 
him. 

— 

200-201 

Jimutavahana returns to his 
kingdom and reigns 
oVer it. 

930 (c) 


§. 3. Difference between the two Versions:— The 

story of the previous births of Jimutavahana, Mitravasu 
and Malayavati is narrated at length in the shorter version, 
while it is only referred to in the longer one. Jimuta¬ 
vahana and Malayavati do not see each other before their 
marriage in the shorter version, while their courtship is 
described fully in the longer version. It is Sankhachuda 
that informs Jimutavahana of the agreement between 
Vasuki and Garuda in the shorter version, while it is 
Mitravasu, in the longer version. In the shorter version, 
Jimutavahana sends away Mitravasu on some pretext; but 
in the longer one, Mitravasu leaves Jimutavahana, being 
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sumrpoped by his father. There is no mention of the 
cresfrjqyvel at all in the shorter version ; while in the longer 
version, it is said to have fallen at the feet of Malayavati 
who shows it to her elders. Consequently, in the shorter 
version', the parents of Jimutavahana do not know of his 
fate and do not follow him; but in the logger one, Jimuta- 
vahana’s father, at the sight of the criest-jewel, learns his 
son’s :fate by the power of supernatural vision he has 
developed, and follows him with his wife and daughter- 
in-la\y. t The dead serpents are revived by a shower ofr 
ambrosia in the shorter version; while in the longer, they 
are revived by the power of Garuda himself. • There is no 
mention of the name of Matanga in the longer version ; 
while it is found in the shorter one in the Kathasarit 
sagara. 

f. The original from which the Shorter ver¬ 
sion is taken is the probable source —From the above 
summary of the two versions, it will be evident that in 
the latter part of the story, which is the more important 
one, the story of the drama agrees more closely in its 
salient points with the shorter version than with the 
longer., Some qf them may be noted below : (i) Mitra- 
vasu offers his sister to Jimutavahana. (ii) Garuda deter-, 
mines to fall into fire, (iii) Garuda departs before 
the revival of the hero, (iv) The shower of ambrosia 
revives the dead serpents, (v) The occurrence of the name 
of Matanga. These points of agreement make it proba¬ 
ble that the source qf the, drama is the original from 
which the shorter version was taken. The longer one 
appears to be a later version of the story, showing clear 
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signs of the influence of the drama j upon it* In the* 
Brlhatkatha , the shorter version has a natural setting, [ 
§. 5. Deviations of the Drama from the probable 
Source :—The story of the first two Acts of the drama is 
entirely absent in the briefer version, but is found in-the 
longer one. There are minor differences in this pjart of 
the story too. In the drama, the hero and heroine depart 
after their first meeting witnout the one knowing the 
other, but in the shorter version they learn each other’s, 
parentage through the friends who accompany them* 
iThere is no mention of the boon in the dream in the 
source. In the drama, when the hero enters the temple 
of Gauri in which Malayavathi was playing on the, lute, he 
is merely welcomed, while in the source he is also otferecl 
a garland of flowers. Again, when they meet for the. 
second time, it is the heroine that enters the hermitage 
first, in the drama; while in the source the hero enters, 
first and the heroine coming later does not know of his 
presence at all. There is no mention of the drawing of 
the portrait in the source. In the drama, the heroine 
attempts to commit suicide on hearing the hero say that 
he is attached to another; but in the source, she makes, 
the attempt, being unable to bear the pangs of love and 
despairing of union with him. In the drama, she fe. 
prevented from her rash undertaking by the hero who 
comes to the spot on hearing the cries of her maid ; while 
in the source, a divine voice, which promises that the 
Emperor of the Vidyadharas will espouse her, prevents 
her and brings the hero to the spot. There is no propo 1 * 
sal of marriage to Jimutavahana by Mitravasu in th6 : 
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longer version. The account of the previous birth of 
Jimutavahana is not even referred to in the drama, as 
it is done in the longer version. 

The whole of the third Act is invented by the author. 
There is nothing corresponding to it in the source. 

The story of Vinata and Kadru, which might have 
found a place in the III Act, is omitted in the drama. 
Again, in the drama, it is Mitravasu that gives the account 
of the agreement between Vasuki and Garuda, as in the 
longer version; and not Sankahchuda as in the shorter. 
The drama coincides with the longer version, in that f 
Mitravasu leaves Jimutavahana alone on the sea-shore* 
having been sent for by his father; but in the shorter, 
Jimutavahana himself dismisses him on some pretext. In 
the drama, Mitravasu goes away before the arrival of 
Sankhachuda as in the longer version, but not as in the 
shorter version where he goes away after Sankhachuda 
has gone to the temple of Gokarna and just before the 
arrival of Garuda. The symbol of the red garments is 
wanting in both versions and may be an invention of the 
author. 

In the fifth Act of the drama, the crest-jewel of 
Jimutavahana falls at the feet of his father ;while in the 
other version, it falls at the feet of Malayavati and she 
shows it to her elders. In the drama, the father of 
Jimutavahana is informed of the fate of his son by 
Sankhachuda, and follows him taking the sacred fire from 
*heir hermitage; but in the source, he learns the fate of 
Ms son by his own supernatural powers at the sight of 
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the jewel; and straightaway starts to the mountain tap, 
with his wife and daughter-in-law. In the drama, the hero 
gives advice to Garuda before he expires, as in the 
shorter version; but in the longer version, the hero 
expires, and is revived by Parvati and crowned Emperor 
of the Vidyadharas before Garuda repents and 
begs for his advice. There is no mention, in the drama, 
of the boon given to Jimutavahana by Garuda. In the 
drama, the dead serpents are revived by a shower of 
ambrosia, as in the shorter version, and not by the power r 
of Garuda himself, as in the longer. There is more agree-- 
ment here between the drama and the shorter version... 
The name of Matanga is found only in one of the shorter 
versions and is omitted in the others. 

§. 6. Purpose of the deviations From the fore¬ 
going account of the deviations, it will be observed that 
the addition of the first three Acts and the introduction, 
of the parents and the wife of Jimutavahana in the fifth 
Act are the two important deviations. The first three 
Acts are added to make the drama conform to the rules 
of dramaturgy. Pure tragic pathos is unsuited to a drama 
according to the dramatic notions of the Sanskritists. 
The author, therefore, added these erotic and comic 
scenes to the story. This addition also serves the purpose 
of making the self-sacrifice of hero appear in better- 
relief. He loved Malayavati very dearly, as a description 
of his sufferings before the marriage, and his ecstacy in 
her society later, show; but he had no thought for her 
when he sacrificed his body. The introduction of the 
parents also serves the same, purpose. Jimutavahana„ 
gave up his kingdom and went to the. woods to serve * 
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his parents.’ He knew that they could not live a 
moment after his death. Still his passion to sacrifice 
himself for the benefit .of others was so strong that he 
■did not think of them when he gave up his life. Our 
admiration of the hero is increased and his spirit of self- 
sacrifice appears all the more laudable by their introduc¬ 
tion. It also serves to heighten r the pathos. The last 
scene in which the parents and Malayavati bewail his 
loss is very pathetic. The boon of Garuda is omitted to 
emphasise the, fact that the self-sacrificing Jimutavahana 
is superior to the savage demi-god, Garuda. 

§. 7. Nature of the drama:—The Nagananda is 
a mixed production in more senses than one. In the 
first place, love appears to be the prevailing sentiment 
in the first three Acts and, pathos in the remaining two. 
Even in the first part, there are passages which strike 
a note of pathos and foreshadow the events of the last 
two Acts. Some may say that the pathetic sentiment is 
the prevailing one in the whole drama and that the 
erotic is only subservient to it. But this is not true; 
peither the pathetic nor the erotic sentiment is the 
prevailing one in the drama; both are subservient to 
‘ another, the heroic. Heroism does not consist only in 
• fighting and conquering an enemy; it consists in resigna¬ 
tion also, There is herosim . in leaving the kingdom 
•and going to the woods to. serve one\. parents; there is 
‘heroism in giving away the Kalpa tree to the poor there 
is heroism in giving up one’s s life to , save, that of another, 
-and die serene* under torture ; there is heroism; in the 
^utterance (V. st. 15} - - v* 
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■' '■ f3rci5&~ ■ 

:w?nfir $5 w*r nrairfeii ■ u. 

* Wifir *ar ?t - 

wamr;irfiRgt»pi?iT^n , 

This heroism is attested to even by Garuda, who says: 

(srarera^) wst nfra^r! ' 

wraria TPir ! ep^t s?«trtR sflfora^ i 

“ »v . tv, 

. wnprer ^ scr sror *r u . 

It is the herosim of resignation that the hero shows in 
this drama, . It, therefore, makes a tragic impression On 
our minds. In this respect, the Uttar aramacharlta of 
Bhavabhuti is similar to this drama.* The Nagananda is 
really a tragedy ; the hero expires on the stage toward s 
the close of the drama. But the Sanskritists do not 
conclude their works tragically. That is why the hero is 
revived at the close and crowned Emperor of Vidya- 
dharas, and all the dead serpents are brought to life^ 
even with the help of supernatural agencies. But for this 
happy conclusion, the drama is essentially a tragedy. 

The supernatural appears very freely in the Naga~ 
toanda , and its effect is most conspicuous at the end in 
giving the tragedy a happy ending. There is more scope 
for the introduction of the supernatural in this drama 
than in the other dramas of Harsha. The setting itself 
Is almost completely super-natural. The hero is a Vidya- 
dhara and the heroine a Siddha. Sankhachuda is a 
Naga and Garuda is semi-divine. There is no wonder 
then, if Gauri appears to revive the hero and crown him 
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Emperor with water created by the power of her will* 
She has already once appeared to the heroine in a dream 
and promised her the hand of the Emperor of the 
Vidyadbaras. 

In the second, place, there are frequent references to 
Buddhistic notions in the play. The story is said to be 
taken from a Vidyadhara Jataka. Now, the Jatakaisa 
collection of Buddhistic stories written in Pali, recording 
the good deeds done by Buddha in his former births* 
Buddha is praised in the benediction. The hero, Jimuta- 
vabana, is said to be a Bodhisattva, There is reference 
to Buddhistic conceptions such as Mara, Mesas and the 
precious objects possessed by an Emperor. But all the 
same, it cannot be called a Buddhistic drama. The book 
teems with Brahmanical notions and beliefs. The Kalpa 

tree; the ambrosia of the Gods ; Garuda, the vehicle of 
God Vishnu ; Indra, the king of the Gods ; the temple of 
Gauri and the Goddess Gauri herself; the sacrificial fire 
and the hermitage of sages ; the illuminations; all these 
are distinctly Brahmanical notions. Malayavati obtains a 
royal spouse as a result of her devotion to Gauri, and the 
most important event in the drama, the revivial of the 
hero, is attributed to Her favour. The spirit of self- 
sacrifice cannot be attributed to Buddhism alone; it was 
a principle of ancient Indo-Aryan ethics accentuated fyy. 
Buddhism. There are typical examples of self-sacrifice- 
in Indc-Aryan Non-Buddhist mythology and history* 
Ndganandna is, therefore, a purely Brahmanical drama 
with a Bnddhistic tinge. The reason for- this is apparent* 
Its author, Sri Harsha,! was a Ksbatriya with Buddhistic 
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predilections. It is even alleged, though without cogent 
proof, that he became a Buddhist towards the end of his 
career. This affords further confirmation of the view 
that Harsha was the author of the Nagananda , and hence 
of the other two dramas. 

§. 8. Merits of the Play.-—The drama gives us a 
clear idea of the relations between Buddhism and 
Brahmanisum in the age of Harsha. The harmonious 
blending of Brahmanical and Buddhist notions in the 
drama reflects a state of society in which religious 
toleration had become natural. That was the state 
of affairs at the time of the Brahmanical revival.. 
Buddhism attained a dominant position in India in the 
3rd century B. C. and retained that position for some 
centuries. During the age of the Guptas in the 4th 
century A. C., there began a revival of Brahmanical 
religion, but during the following few centuries both 
religions were equal in strength and there was a sort of 
friendly rivalry between them. The kings practised 
religious toleration. The Brahmans treated the Buddhists 
with respact and the Buddhists studied the earliest 
Sanskrit works and composed or translated works in the 
Sanskrit language. It was only in the eighth century that 
mutual hatred and persecution arose. Therefore in the 
dramas written before the eighth century, i.e, 9 in those 
of Kalidasa, Sudraka, Sri Harsha and even of Bhavabhuti, 
Buddhist characters are introduced, who are treated with 
due respect. There is therefore, no wonder if the 
Nagananda , though possessing a Buddhistic tinge, was 
received favourably by all. 

Naga*—Int. 5 
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Ancient Indian critics are of opinion that every good 
composition must have a didactic influence- According 
to this criterion the Nagananda occupies a very high 
place among Sanskrit dramas. A tragedy is better 
suited for a didactic purpose than a comedy. A tragic 
story will leave a permanent impression on men’s minds. 
Again, the tragedy that Harsha has tried to depict 
is not merely the fall of an individual through vice or 
folly ; it is a voluntary sacrifice of one’s life for the noble 
object of saving another in trouble ; and the reward one 
receives for the sacrifice is the attainment of the highest 
position in this world. There can thus be no higher 
virtue in this world than self-sacrifice. 

The authoar has given us a description of the honey¬ 
moon of the hero and heroine (III. 49—56), instead of 
giving us a further instalment of their courtship ; this 
is most welcome and quite in consonance with the 
character of the hero. Most of the other dramas close 
with the marriage of the hero and heroine and preface it 
with a full description of their courtship. But love after 
marriage is holier than love before it. The change 
introduced is a very happy one and most appropriate in 
the case of a character whose principles of conduct and. 
duty are ideal. 

The power of asceticism is very well illustrated in 
this drama, Malayavati propitiated the Goddess Gauri. 
She perforaed penance, and Gauri, pleased with it, 
favoured her with a boon,. But before it could be fulfilled 
the hero offers himself for Sankhachuda and dies. The 
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ascetic devotion of the heroine forced Gauri to revive 
him and fulfil her promise. 

The drama also gives us a picture of the state of 
society in the days of its author. The people had the 
same superstitions then as now. They thought the world 
of serpents was below the sea ; the world of Gods was 
above, and Indra ruled over it; the Gods possessed the 
celestial drink, amrita , which brought back the dead to 
life; there was communication . between this world and 
the other worlds; the* moon was higher in the sky 
than the sun, probably because she appeared smaller. 
Their notions about the race of Nagas were confused. 
They believed that they possessed hoods and sloughs 
like snakes and that there were shining gems in their 
heads; but they dressed, walked and talked like men. 
Garuda was a bird in all essentials, butlhe could kneel 
and talk like a man. The morality of the lower ranks of 
society was not of a very high order, as in every age. 
They freely indulged in drinking and other vices, at least 
on festive occasions. 

§. 9. Defects in the * play—The most striking 
defect in the play is the want of inter-relation between 
the story of the first three Acts and that of the last two 
Acts. Although there are vague references in the earlier 
part to what the hero might do later, still there is 
complete isolation between the two parts. If the drama 
had ended with the third Act, it would / have passed off 
for a short comedy of love like the Ratnavali or the Priya » 
darsiha , but for a few references Jto self-sacrifice con¬ 
sciously introduced to create unity of effect. Similarly* 
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in the latter part to the story there are a few references 
to the earlier part, introduced with the same object But 
these fail to produce unity of effect. We forget the story 
of one part when we are reading the other ; the one is 
not essential for the development of the other. 

There are minor defects too in the development of the 
story of the two parts. In the first Act, the hero and 
the heroine meet in the temple of Gauri, fall in love with 
each other and finally depart without each knowing, or at 
least trying to know, who the other is, although there are 
friends by the side of both who might have been employed 
for that purpose. Mutual ignorance is necessary for the 
introduction of the hanging scene, but it appears most 
unnatural. Even supposing that they are ignorant of each 
other’s identity when they depart at the end of the first 
Act, there is no justification for their being so in the 
second. The hero knows Mitravasu and his father and 
enquires about his welfare. In such a case, it is most 
unlikely that he would not know his sister especially as 
he had seen her already in the temple and loved her; and 
the heroine too knows that her brother was going there 
to offer her in marriage to him. 

Again, the heroine makes up her mind to hang her¬ 
self without sufficient cause. 'In the first place, she is not 
sure that the hero is engaged to another, and in the 
second place the question of her refusal is not ’ finally 
settled. She seems to have gone to the sandal bower 
with the express intention of committing suicide ; her 
maid is more fortunate than we, for she scents danger 
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when we see not the slightest reason for it (II. 56), 
unless we suppose that ffTWRg is a code word for 

committing suicide. 

In the fourth Act, the departure of Sankhachuda and 
his mother is very badly managed. The hero is deter- 
mind to offer himself to Garuda in the place of Sankha¬ 
chuda ; and the latter is equally determined not to be 
saved by him in such an ignominous manner. Under 
these circumstances, it is most unlikely that he would go 
away, especially as the time for the arrival of Garuda was 
fast approaching. This spoils his character and produces 
a suspicion in our minds that, although outwardly he 
refuses to be saved by the hero, yet in his heart of hearts? 
he likes to be saved from the danger, even at the sacrifice 
of the man whom he admires. Worship at a temple is 
not a sufficient motive for any one to depart at such a 
juncture. The hero does not stir an inch from the place, 
although he knows that his aged parents and his wife 
would be expecting him every moment. 

The indifference of the parents of Malayavati at the 
time of danger to the hero is inexplicable. It was they 
that were first anxious about his delay and sent the door¬ 
keeper to the parents of the hero to enquire if he had 
returned home. Afterwards, they show indifference, eve n 
though the door-keeper returns and informs them that 
the hero is nowhere to be found. They should have 
been introduced at the place of execution, at least by the 
time the hero is revived by the Goddess. 
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V 

CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 


1. The Hero (Jimutavahana) 

1. His personal appearance.— The hero was hand¬ 
some in appearance as was attested not only by his 
mother, but also by Malayavati and her maid, and above 
all by the indifferent tapasa. 


f3i—Grotwriftfa wt ! Wwst- 

(V. 97) 

wRrat—(fawrcneRnt) «nrast f ^ tar ^rdtwrr 

fafiatsfa.(II, 9.) 

(?rra4 frowjrvant) .(1.49.) 


fasNn) srrafa gnrsswr 

sre^u (I- 59 0 

Repossessed all the distinguishing bodily marks of 
an emperor, as remarked in the same words by his father 
and by the taftasa. 


^wpfor. w Jj$fa 

J sfamr trer-sre wrer i 

tsns =5 5R«H7^r fat.(I. 59; V. 126.) 

2. His learning. —He was proficient in the fine arts.. 
He possessed a good knowledge of music and appreciated 
the proficiency of the heroine in the art, like an expert, 
sgtpwrsn jw>fcrn*rt 

fadft«n fa q »w tt fafewrfe^ra i (i- 25 -*)’ 


«ifast$i5rat3«iT 
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*Tt3^5*gr: g£nj v aqfaqT tsfv uqrf^m- 

^Mtaignma qrafasra: n (1.31) 

He was an expert in drawing and drew a picture of the 
heroine from memory in a few minutes on a marble slab 
with colouring minerals. The picture was true to life. 

*m ^4* i 

ear m*i I ( n - 53 «) 

.|^5R^n: t% sri- 

Stfercr. srfcirir^ esflFar [ (n. 96.) 

3. His courage.* —He was brave. His courage did 

not leave him even when he was being eaten by Garuda 
bit by bit, inflicting upon him slow torture. When 

Garuda was struck by his fortitude and stopped eating, 

' i 

he bravely said: 

'erssa qs vs- 
mnfir ott wrcmfei i 
q q gn fir ^ & JTsiwrat 
f% wsroiM ireum. h (V. 55.) 

Garuda aptly replied : 

airariSr *i«ii «gs>s5r tntforerg. I 

qqoiRpr <5 su srai sssfo w ii (V. 56.) 

The hero did not give out his name for fear that 
Gruda might desist from eating him : 

sIraq.:—§jsnfs£t vms swmJtm: i arcs; 
st«m sot wfcnitfiuNf gfu^i (J- 57 ) 

4. His aversion to worldly pleasures: —He did not 
make himself a slave to the pleasures of youth ; but he did 
not discard them so long as they were not inconsistent 
with his higher duty. 
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a f| Sr stsftfa h srsto 

ar a %rft i 


q:a rase 


^RRif arfa a^tea&a faa?r gsjaataar a n (1.7) 

5. His kindness and generosity:—He had a kinc 
and generous disposition. He gave away the Kalpa. tre( 
to the poor, although his family had possessed it foi 
many generations. He did everything in his power to 
make his subjects happy and good. He raised his rela¬ 
tives to his own status. 


wrpfr a<afa atfaat: sr$aa: asa: jjpferrfon 
aiat a*§aa^*rt?jrcroai totsa a *ajr f at i 
^at aaaaft*nfq?<K5s: a>^prts , ar«ia (*• H) 

He would have given away his kingdom to others, but did 
not do so for the sake of his father. 

am:—.*=ra a ?iaa aaraigftara: i (I.15.) 

He was sorry when there was no suppliant seeking for 
help. 

am:—.SlatsaWE)' sft 

^srratrifir a?<roaazaras«it«rt aaiaii u (TV. 7.) 

6. His pity :—He was full of pity. He was deeply 
affected when he heard that the snakes were being 
devoured by Garuda in such large numbers and that 
Vasuki had agreed to the death of one snake per day. 
am:—faTta) tRtsroi i (iv. 15.) 

am:— $2 tflrar atnaSta <raat: i (iv. 21 .) 

am:—.$«maa*rtaa faafaa fr na w tqf aa T i (iv. 23.) 

He was very much moved by the love of Sankhachuda’s 
mother towards her son. 
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awn f^r^t^r ^ s ^% Ih foawwfifcni 

ai^ oi s ^q: SE^nt erf**# II (IV. 60.) 

He asked Sankhachuda to go home and console her. 

SfUra:—(5t^^ I SiftBTpST 3T*l*ff ’UR 

(V. 106.) 

7. His devotion to his parents. —His devotion to 
his father was great and he even abandoned his kingdom 
for the sake of service to his father. He preferred this 
service to the pleasures of royalty. 

wfer fas : 3^ gfe R«rr urfreur ?rsn 
3 e 5Roft aicTR fi *ra$ I 
i% vr git- 

irarer: usvgfercigitstgtTrei spfla^n: n (I. 9.) 

^invtflrfr <ii3v^t i 
^i^rrasnRr n (V. 42.) 

I5I—S 1 33 s^arrs*! 3 j^sRrg^ii ar^fqRrsR^T R 

?Vair *r gBafe^tsft ftra^gfasrsiT Rn^sm^f^g nat- 

s% I (V. 43.) 

Even when going to be married to Malayavati, he did not 
’orget his duty to his father but went to bow to him first 
md obtain his benediction. 

im:*—•••asRrs® i srurnrfa arr£ *re®rap i 

(II. 106.) 

ie advised Garuda, only after taking the permission of 
tis father. 

ipup— sjgssrnng jtt ara: ’TtiR nfrvsig’Tfgrenlir I 

(V. 100.) 
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And when be died, be did not forget to pay his final 
respects to his parents before leaving this world. 

sra w $r tf^rar: 

smw -1 (J - 115 «) 

8. His love.—But he was not a woman-hating 
ascetic ; he fell in love with the heroine at first sight and 
praised her beauty. The Vidushaka, clever in such 
affairs, observed it at once. 

.strcrfir i 

it: 

wft %5r mrm vrcr w srfflr i 

srfsr felt: sfeigtw: ll (*• 3S ) 

His love for Malayavati was sincere, like her love for him; 
and his heart could not entertain the idea of marriage 
with another. So he refused the offer of Mitravasu, 
thinking that it referred to some other maiden. 

1(1171.) 

sri ^r«wfte$r imam I fe ? 3 
«r 

5rf%JT^35^f 1 ( n * 73i ) 

He did not like to wound the feelings of others. Hence 

his reply was politely worded. 

As usual with love-sick heroes, he had to pass 
through a good deal of suffering, but that did not make 
him fcrget his duties. He almost lost his natural forti¬ 
tude in his suffering, but did not neglect his service to 
his parents. He served them as before, but only finished 
his duty a little earlier. 
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i (n. 26.) 

%w.—. v®m ei g^Ri&si- 

*13: | (II. 28.) 

9. His spirit of self-sacrifice. -—This trait in his 
character was most clearly manifested in this drama. It 
has been brought out in contrast with three other types * 
of character in three different scences—first (1. 7-15)* 
a pure sensualist, the summun bonutn of whose existence 
was eating and other physical enjoyment, next (III. 69- 
78) a prince who was fond of dignity and power: and 
lastly (IV. 29'—78) a subject, who wished his name 
to be handed down as a model of obedience and loyalty 
to his king, and as one who had saved the life of a nation, 
even for a day. The hero surpassed all the three ; he 
cared neither for the pleasures of this world nor for 
dignity and power; but wanted to render help simply 
for its own sake. 

i (V. H9.) 

He was always seeking opportunities of doing goodf 
to others even at the cost of his life. 

. i w 

w xmm (iv* 23 > 

He considered his body useless if he could not help a 
man in distress. 

Cmm) wirasim qftsitK i 

ricr. *n(\vn Jr 501: n (iv. 55.) 

He felt blissfully happy when he was carried off by* 
Garuda, but was sorry when Sankhachuda’s disclosure 
prevented the completion of the repast. 
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santtsfer i (iv. 86.) 

*nmi I (V. 59.) 

He was so fond of self-sacrifice that everything con¬ 
ducive to it was pleasing to him, although in reality it 
was terribly painful. He considered the touch of the 
stone of slaughter as more pleasing than the touch of 
Malayavati or of his mother. 

Tr<pqr sr^raTt I 

awrr f% a?i 

m s# fkmz'z ^srre^i 

wwr (iv. 82.) 

His love for Malayavati, his devotion to his parents and 
his pity were all subservient to his spirit of self-sacrifice. 
They were all set aside, when an opportunity for self- 
sacrifice offered itself. He did not stop for a moment to 
consider that his parents and his wife might not survive 
him a minute. 

**m\w qrc fa: KHrfqraf jar. 

t% vm & srtar a ftrai 

^nwi fa (V. 70.) 

He thought that his marriage with Malayavati had become 
fruitful, when he got the pair of red cloth as a present. 

i? msqsm I (iv. 80.) 

He would even prefer rebirth to salvation, if only he could 
have opportunities of helping others in every one of his 
future births. 
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Grcfwrt) towto g«J jww i 

vrl ^ 5W IT&I ^RTitTOTTW STCR35W II (IV. 84.) 
That was his last desire. He proved himself superior to 
the greatest benefactors of old days. 

wit %ct: i fcr: 

f^^rrfJm: writf 5 ^ $ws^%fira 
qtftistit fa*r& pra^r ffcr&pr 1 

snoiter^q *r: 11 (iv. 69.x 

But when his parents appeared before him, his sense 
of duty to them sprang up in his mind and be asked 
Sankhachuda to cover his body, lest they should be 
distressed at his, condition and give up their lives ; and to 
bring his hands together so that he might salute them« 
but this was only when the sacrifice was over. 

«nw. i -(?rasrJT) 

srrc*r wra 1 siKrar jrwrrafcre 

^srrcJRi (V 69.) 

sipra:—(sr^f ^gfn^) sif^ Rffpm $r I (V. 113.) 

tost.— .ara w are h ifair. snutu: i (V. 115.) 

When Garuda requested him for advice, he asked him 
to wait till he had rendered his obeisance to his parents., 
sirere;—gf amg q i n urat srwnfir i (V. 76.). 

He took his father’s permission before giving his advice, 
sfojslig:—=[5U <pr fa^rtTNU (V. 101.) 

The hero’s character is very well summed up in tha 
following estimate of his father:— 

fjRraR SR*! *irg fa’w 

sro: atf% fa55R ?pmai i 
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rt Erstg a $qt ®rar fmnr 

smarm sjfa <afa aaa ^t^ntu^r it (V. 117.) 

as well as in that of Mitravasu :— 

a% 2 nawaaaKraq;: srig: aai aaal 

a$<wr%a: TOUttroat rar^rra^lcri' gar 1 
asarcjafa &t&t&®iiaT awnaasgaa: 1 (IT. 57 .) 

2. SANKHACHUDA 

Sankhachuda is the most admirable character in tf 
drama next to the hero. He suffers only when compare 
with the hero. As the hero is a Bodhisattva, there is n 
wonder that he is prepared to give up his life for another 
but that Sankhachuda, a Naga , should offer his HI 
voluntarily, even when he had an opportunity to sat 
it, is simply admirable. 

«Tf StTJjaaTgaar I 

^srrct: sr sifter^ nroteftaifsrqr at 11 
srarag^mta mm 5^ nara arsaia 1. 
aarcsia^nstt t? gqraatsremii: 11 

(Kathasaritsagara XC. 205—205 

1. Being a Naga, he possessed two tongues an 
three hoods and wore a slough over his body ; but in hi 
human form, he was handsome in appearance, am 
possessed a tender body, as he had been brought up i 
the nether-world never lighted by the rays of the sun. 
strati aajfn aar at ^ftqaa spwpt 

fists sraqa qyta a anna am ?aat % 3tfq i 

aatftafai^pratiapatar.qvaT: qpfsr 11 (V. 61 .) 
f^t—..® & gaiter gtaata^^ter gat afsa«^ 1 (rv. 51.) 
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*53:1—(Rtf ’prcrr^rfa it 3*$ ! 3 wr*ra^rssgti 4 - 

§fwrc wftt f5rt°i£5pft »res arsrrcfstciifa i (1Y. 

33.) 

2. He was a typical citizen. He respected the 
Kings orders above all and set private affairs aside, 
although he had to give up his life in doing so. 

(fsiOTSTR? isar wrarO f^w^rcrarfa wrcfti (iv. 43 .) 
Gsiretf) (ffer *jctart) *i^a; ftrcfo *snwn- 

^l*. I (IV. 47.) 

3. He loved his mother very dearly and was afraid 
that she would die for him. He was agitated at her 
distress. 

f%*terafa%i5sra ! n ?prcr h: i (TV. 32.) 

is?if^:--(f^tf?i5rarPiTTSi3*r j 5'Rl2 STfflTRt waf srf?r). 

JTTST^foT uri^) fowa 1 § I JUrU 

SOTaRtff gurafgfl i (iv. 53 .) 


He could not die without consoling her and requested 
the hero to take care of her after his death. 


.ssiqwiifair m mi sr 

<TR3t3tfu aqr^ynwassraiJ* i (iv. 71.) 

His mother was so dear to him that he desired to be born 
as her son in his future births, so that he might love and 
be loved by her. The hero’s aspirations were nobler. 

-.Cmg^srat ferert i) 

swg srafa i 

*f3g?q?9nTr! wi rra) t 

awt fsraga war a:«(iv. 75 .) 
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Sankhachuda’s mind was not so absorbed with the des 
of- self-sacrifice as to exclude every other feeling from 
But the hero had no other thought in his mind. 

4. Sankhachuda too did not care for his body an 
like the hero, he knew that death was a natural sequen 
to birth. 

siwr srt I TOW— 

sEtsteftfa tot wrawfwsrar i 

wrefta srsFft tori?! witesr w;: wa?: n (IV. 34) 

He too was bold, and rose to the occasion when he sa’ 
Garuda devouring the hero, and bared his own brea: 
to the King of Birds. 

^ w ^ «rrs 

wtw aro i sri wot i si# wwrcrow wrcrf%? 

afro: (grgft (V. 58.) 

But his self-sacrifice was inspired by his love of glory 
He was sorry because he had to suffer the humiliation o 
being saved by another, and thus bringing dishonour tc 
his family. He accused the. hero of having robbed him 
of his glory. 

.fOTsww i tow— 

3OT55 'W f•Wf WfTOtK gffWSOT: I 
TOW SttTOrtgOT: fST- II (IV. 69.) 

tOTi i 

wrfgwmr^fw^EigirtHi 
wift setto ^rRrwlsgferrgT i 
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sftsrilr 

51 Rt^s 33 3T II 

first: smrnflr ^sgqit’ewrraTm ^itfrr i (V. 23.) 

His admiration for the hero was so great that he 
refused to go home and was determined to die if the latter 
did not survive. 

511^:—w«r ihr: parent nfWa i (V.fios.) 

Aljf-^: I (J- H9 ) 

?ptp 1qtrrf g^nt^n i 

(V. 125.) 

The character of Sankhachuda appears more admi¬ 
rable in the original than in the drama. Perhaps the 
dramatist degraded his character only to glorify that of 
the hero still more. 

3. THE VIDUSHAKA (Atreya.) 

1- The Vidushaka is always represented as ugly and 
deformed and Atreya was no exception ; be himself said 
that he was very often compared to a monkey by his 
friend, the hero. He also carried a crooked stick in his • 
hand. 

fire:—(f^ t a) sir ! 

swfir tret# srarptfa i (in. 16.) 

fire:—a; m 1 (in. 20.) 

Osrs$) sftfaratsfei 13c*Rti sren? ^3 ht sh- 
ifa h srora «r«n sritaransw sfirawlretw: ^fa i 
(III. 57.) 

(5*33 5^ 3533 5*3 5ft ^R^OTai) (HI. 62.) 
Naga—Int. 6 
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He is always represented asa Brahman, though only 

i and 

* Wh, (Hi. 36 ., 

5f^ ^rwrfir i (i. 54.) 

^ i wr^ ^ ^ __ 

„ a . 

trt L';^ 5 ^ *• 

%«ntnKr ^r@r jr^rtu: i (in. 64 ) 

“aLt Pn i°° f “* * Sta ^ 

allowed his face * 

Of the juice of Tamala leaves 7 ° h b/ meaas 

**"*■» OT - 

, (IIr 5g ^ 

eompLonthipTtlin" o'*-' 

himself, as when he got ready JfT demeaaed 
Cheti, when he saw J 0^ 0, ^ °' "* 

^W.—(*R>? QSftf g) ^ g-,,^. r _ev. , 

^ | (III 23 )^ f§,0ft ^ ^ 
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fsr^ 5 E:-~...smr tm vrcsn ot 1 ^ 5 gnum: TRtffc 
*rafir 1 (m, 36 .) 

4. He could lie without a scruple whenever there 
was a necessity for it. 

gw swNrnrftsfgr 1 t% 

fes%iT'wnn^^’i^?ls5i ifew%crrasi ^ri fess- 

feratftn (in. 50.) 

5. He was a glutton; and reverted to the subject 
of eating whenever there was the least occasion for it. 

^ rwrenr- 

m 1 gtff vr gf*!3TTO$r$tr- 

srroigt^ ( (I. 66.) 

6. He was always drowsy and indulged himself ia 
sleep whenever he could snatch a moment’s leisure. 

mi ikzmmnm firstw mt sfWHt m \ 

(III. 58 .) a 

7. He loved his friend and was always faithful to 
him. But his mind could not think of any pleasure for 
his friend, higher than that of royalty. 

^r%TWrite 

\ (i. 8.) 

But when he found that his friend did not valu e 
mundane pleasures, he cunningly inserts the bait of 
kingly duty. He said that his kingdom would be occu¬ 
pied by his enemies and he would lose it. 

f^w—4t mw srfcfTsr: i s%sr 

OTj^ferer imi fkm mi 

gferarfjrftf ^ srfarvrrfar i (J- 12 0 
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His actions and speeches were always direc 
towards giving pleasure to his friend. When he obsen 
that his friend was curious to see the heroine, he drag£ 
him, though unwilling, into the temple; and made t 
heroine stay there as long as he could, so that his frie 
might see her as long as possible. 

NS 

swr sfwsw: i) (I. 45.46.) 

qqqfsafesiiq#'! wwraftst! mwrfir i (I. 5< 

Again when he found that his friend’s mind was t< 
full of thoughts of the heroine and did not find pleasu 
in other topics, he did not want to trouble him with then 
but himself spoke in the same strain. 

f^jw;--C«nniia) wfiiOTa qn tram !5«rar i qsraq 

ra?lKr I (II. 46.) 

He loved his friend so much that he would do th 
most humiliating thing for his pleasure. He allowed hi 
face to be blackened and left his presence so that th 
hero might enjoy the company of the heroine un 
disturbed. 

$sr* i gfisi ni? feiaa i srorat irfemiftr atqgc i (fama 

Hft) (in. 62.) 

4. Mixravasu. 

We see very little of Mitravasu and from what we 
see of him, we infer that he is a hasty, matter-of-fact 
gentleman, with a high sense of his honour and dignity. 
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1. When he met the hero for the first time, he 
opened the conversation abruptly with the offer of his 
lister to him without any preface ; and naturally, not 
mowing who she was, the hero declined the offer, at 
which his honour was touched. 

TORg:—(sr«Rr) gsm ^ 

srfctf tfe? i (II. 76.) 

His high sense of honour is exhibited in another in¬ 
stance ; when the hero’s kingdom was occupied by Matanga, 
iie felt he should have killed the usurper first, and then 
nformed the hero of the incident, like a true warrior. 

g# m fiHbr: n (m. 69.) 

He was eager for revenge ; but could not start the 
:ampaign without permission from the hero. 

Jrarag:—^ f trarftr i (in. 69 -) 

aitsf scgsrffar iwu i chi. 75.) 

2. He was a great warrior and was competent to 
rill Matanga single-handed and without the help of an 
irmy. 

TOi«igs— -wra fife \ 

ft 

zxwvkm if^r nau^Fa 1 - 

mit mw^ safoer faH: u ( m - 75 *) 

ftrctarat i ^§arcs?ft ^rSr i 

(III. 76.) 
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A person of this nature could not but treat \ 
contempt the resignation of the hero. 

Pirnra??.—(srcrt smsr *r) ^ mgqmqa 
$aga i (in. 77.) 

3. He loved his sister and father very dearly ; s 
he had worldly-wisdom too. 

foirag?—-snt s 
(mr:) 

mg: *raf 

^<nrstfa?r: qrramqq: firgrferqtcft gar i 

agrrjafq 1 ^art^^nar ^Tataa^g^ra: 

aar?a aaa: gfsfaara^ w n ( n - 57 .) 

And later, he was anxious that his sister's husba 
should not expose himself to danger. 

Rmrag:—fmtoiifq- agsma^sfsrwrtSr s^sf&ar a fere amasm 

(IT. 27.) 

5. GARUDA. 

Like Sankachuda’s, Garuda’s character has bei 
made less noble and more savage in the drama than in tl 
original, perhaps for the same reason. 

I. He was terribly strong, apd equally merciless 
he was thus feared and respected even by the Immorta. 

mmr.—.••(fqqrteqsftqq) q«rr mq qfeawgqrassfqissrqq: srqv 

a^m: fqqqm nnq q< g q > q: qasratai 

qmfqglsw fgqfa gq ^q srqqfm^rqt: i 
l^^qtsqqrf t sqfq <q wra fqf»gq?t- 

^fhfyiqqnqjp qtfqgqfq gggfqqnfqqi3t%: ii (IV. 82 
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ires:—stp firis ffm5ibfcpnreRT tfsren 

^ si?ariuN^gmtu*ra'^ , T3r: 
snat g^raiter a^5?OTf afpiRPi^p sms u (W. 83.) 
ires:—(gm# fggvg) 

f^qTO ^ S ’ g n g g CTI s 5Fa^T§^T ssrflr I 
wteg srerr ^u^urrfg 

fgig n (W. 85) 

When there was a shower of celestial flowers and a 
beating of celestial drums acclaiming the self-sacrifice of 
the hero, he proudly thinks that his own strength and 
speed have been the cause. 

ires:—(fsrtsr) 

s?t gts ^flsRr tut stsiresT $fiss: mferrat 

*fara n (iv. 85.) 

2. Even such a terrible and savage creature was 
struck with astonishment at the bravery and fortitude of 
the hero, and confessed that his prey was braver than 
himself. 

ires:— (wisnra) 3ro«r. starts ss?rara4 wst 

ssi^H i iTSrarret s s?gs sigg %% 

fowfa s$ttg i s«n ft i 

isrfiratfiwftiflH isreRrwn«ife shus$- 

in^ti^vniT sss: shsit 5t^Nt gum. I 

nra irafsgaN 

3^3j53&3 U 3rf%OTSireiIf srafrUT I (W 54.) 
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sr$ i (srarer) aft wiraxf i 
anrria *rar g^rr^r ^ttforgj^ i 
s^onjfa =g gs twr gf^rnw w n (V. 56.) 

3. He repeated when he realised that, by mistake 
he had almost killed Jimutavahana. He considered his 
' sin to be beyond remedy. He determined to put an end 
to his life. 

arcs:—fona) aw mrtm feerra?§w?t i . 

Wgcfe'.'Tf fajTjftS% I (V. 64.) 

are®:— i r% fgstt i sftRrarf thtt 

sajTOfef: i 5t??r frfnrrcr^rfi^nifOTs^ arrffsnar^ 

wnfir i (v. 07.) 

He was humbled and was ashamed to show his face 
to the parents of the hero and determined to fall into the 
submarine fire: but he was prevented by the hero. 

ar^f:—...gt^sftEJTWer firat I i at ^rastwrcr 

gwrFsrarar §4 ^Fqg^ i (V. 73.) 

He fell on his knees before the hero and humbly 
allowed himself to be advised by the hero, and vowed to 
act according to it. 

arcf:—(srrapri feterr faffarsrfss:) strgrqrcg (V.103.) 

STiaifttifar ?JBt sr^jtf^rat: i 

He gave up eating serpents and promised to do 
penance for his past conduct. He even revived the dead 
serpents by a shower of ambrosia. 
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(wrt«Rn»ra) awwss&ETnRRurg snftfin. i a** qfise* 

iFR5T. i ?rarag; f ^ iqfgm^gqr ^ 

■nfir i (J. 122 ,) 

He was so humbled that he even fanned the hero 
with his wings and revived him when he swooned. 

sot RffisrcT^i ?mz®- 

dm i (<rai**ri Cot^) sfl OTraf*r% 

(V. 87.) 

6. THE HEROINE (MALAYAVATI) 

I. The heroine was a charming and simple little 
■maid practising penance to obtain the favour of Gauri. 
There is no doubt that she was very beautiful, for not 
only the hero but everybody else in the drama sings the 

chorus of her praise. 

%5=e:— ara&TTsrfqt i m eftuirfegfi^sr 

qRtrar i 3i%5T giaufargr^rg^T'n ^W*tss<nT ?prg?<iR*ra I 
(I. 37.) 

RTTH:—-CTHT foHfcpi) grE^RT ftrcp 5?TRrf^ I gnHH?r- 

er^j; | (I. 59.) 

^zt——*rer£ ast utsf7 vrt^rRSEm^^wroft h gg&naiwh 
tfirrerel i (u. 16.) 

tsr—(Hg<t sifgsra star *ra I ?t 

ftdr i (V. 28.) 

In the opinion of the hero, she was more beautiful 
than a celestial nymph. 

h h ihi w\- 

Hint %r tor® TOPaart 3 %sri: hr i 
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wTWa xTi^r 


^TfsE^Rrcsrr fagiir %gr: ufosretcr: n (I. 38.) 
Her perfect form and the beauty of her limbs ms 
ornaments redundant. 


stswrc 13 fog % wkw f Rlsqr- 
^tmregsgrir fjfgjspTO}: eBmHrpmr # gn: i 
5ir%: itsgrra sfogn® g)§ fslggift 

fspjfamfcr 3?f*r t% frws^i u (HI. 45.) 

Her face was more beautiful than the moon ; thi 
the Nandana garden ; than the lotus. 

fairer; 5tr%3r rsr^r smtereh ssrsrer i 
griig^'tCT'lJtr^ii^si^flfgrirg^iiCni. 53.) 
asateifar wssrewirei. i 

g® 3S?33pit3JT3lswR%3% SR^II (HI. 54.) 


2. She was very modest, and very bashful. 

3ife?t—<sar?Tin3) stfsreiTfwfreT 1 cruft g^rw i ( n - n.) 
lifts*—(i§fcBret mi ^saT)f#igfNr «ra[i rats 1 

S^ra3 I erSElftreTfiT i (H. 15.) 

She was too shy to stay in the presence of Jjmuti 
vabana, although she loved him ; but was sorry late 
that she could not see him to her heart’s content, 
lifter—(wrepf) f§c aaftmresre 3 sisEfe^cire &g 4 smsq, 
(llli S3TS3 ftSlISIScft ft%c<TOf ! cr»pft ftsfcT.) (I. 51 
reft^r— (fatireramcig) ire s?i sir 3m 3%^ 31% sssrer 1 
31 53t3tHIcTT3t all 13 te g ft fc Iff 3 3H3 
wfiregi (II. 5.) , 
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When she was in the company of the hero and his- 
friend, she was afraid that some ascetic might see her and 
consider her conduct indecorous, 

aafq §3 i sriPt 

mw i (I* 58.) 

She was ashamed to appear before men in a love¬ 
sick condition. 

q^cTt) sKtsfqr ^ 

vm ?I ^ ^ (ii. 32.) 

3. She was jealous of a rival and when she 
suspected that Jimutavahana’s heart was fixed upon 

another she attempted to commit suicide. 

^rr^?^:^rrn?fmTfqr stcrot wr* i ^Iqrat^qi- 

sqr^fq^nfir i (II. 77.) 

But when she was convinced that she had no rival, 
she loved him all the more; and when her marriage was, 
settled shortly afterwards, her joy knew no bounds. 

yrrfqcpr—(fqf^r) m $mm\ \ (II. 97.) 

4. Even after the marriage she was too shy to 
speak to her husband or even look into his face. But 
all the same, she was proud of her lover and admired 
him for his gallantry. 

srrfepT—ggf?% ?r %sr® firanfa *rfom 

3JRIft l (HI. 41.) 

When the Cheti blackened the face of the Vidushaka 
she just smiled ; and a little later, when being left alone,. 
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the ‘hero expressed his desire to have a kiss, she smiled 
and turned her face away. 

f5rsj?<tfcr 

v» 

srerrfsr: i 

3?far g>^ sm ^ 

wg rri^?: f% % aferfcrsrsr firars^ n (in. 66) 

The heroine is thus a charming young girl; but she 
Is a poor specimen of a heroine and she cuts 
a poor figure in the pathetic scene in which her husband 
is in danger, where she finds herself completely out of 
her element. She does not know what to say and simply 
echoes, sometimes inappropriately, the words of her 
father-indaw or mother-in-law, and swoons when they 
swoon although she is the last to revive. 

5, When she heard of the death of her husband, 
her words were pathetically simple. 

ft str^g* mx i (v\ 41.) 

Srttfit^t ( , 7T?3ftnl , T$£f egetcsffe) ara ^ 

$r*crt~ 

I (V. 45.) 

She. could not believe her eyes when she saw her 
husband alive ; for she felt she was too unfortunate for 
such a miracle. 

Her grief was sincere though subdued: her ascetic 
and dutiful nature couli not give rise to passionate 
expression, especially in the presence of revered elders. 
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grfSrar— totowhts# ssmtoirai srfir srfsstfTOrfirfg fnrr g sj^fg 

ws?mr(^ 80.) 

sjrfii^r-fT ajfg^wRnft ^tgsrorr^gg Sssrormraifr 

sftftg g q%raiftr i (v. 96.) 

gifTOEi—gr s« 4 g^ wi vfm&t to ^ g gg^ i (V. 112.) 

swfei—fr arcgw. wi TRereg natsfe 1 erfg ftior £3^ tot-- 

TOsrorfa nirora fagr $«msnfir sftafe! 

( v. 118 .) 

gifaTO—Grsrefre^i vrn^fgr tor tron# toit fronTO*- 

totst# tot! g sTfroqtftfg 1 g^ tot iptwii: ^g 

Yes it cannot be gainsaid that the heroine’s character 
falls rather below one’s expectations. She is not a 
TOTT^T an d the author might- safely have omitted her in 
the last act. She is only a link between the earlier and 
latter parts of the drama. In the earlier acts, she is 
passable as a heroine of the mugdha type. 

7. The Cheti (Chaturika.) 

1. Chaturika was, as her name indicated, a clever 
woman. She scented the cause of the alleged indis¬ 
position of the heroine and made fun of her by ambi¬ 
guously presenting to her the desire of her heart. 

%2*-rnr g 53*rferaf TO*. (H- 12.) 

By her shrewdness she guessed that the hero also 
would- be in a similar love-sick state. 

§ai— ...tots ’ggfrro slsffir wi%^fa>m&TOTT<iit g 

TfroTsg’ 1 tott sf&aww 1 (n. 1 6 ) 
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(s# iNr *mi i ^ tlr set *Ttsf*R?fai« 

si % w jre^Rr i (ii. 49.) 

When the hero was talking of his beloved to t 
Vidushaka, she at once inferred that it was the heroi 
about whom he was talking. 

*£5T ar&ftrt wr hw isi 

(II. 43.) 

In his eagerness to depict her as very clever, tl 
author; has made her infer future events even witho 
sufficient grounds for so doing. Thus, she suspected th, 
the heroine would commit suicide not only when the: 
was no sufficient reason :— 

Osfafeq^tfSr nwjmtet *rntij) atwiresiirstt ss* 

h nfacrnw i stsrofrifcif s*§r femi jrRrra 

5% i (ii- 78.) 

■ but also when there was not the least indication of sue 
an intention in the heroine’s mind:— 

(H^Rfwwn#) ^jfTrarsfooTsr ^rrsrt air^r?: i (H. 53 

2. She was also a practical woman. She dissuade 
the heroine from undergoing ths troubles of penanc 
unsuited to a maiden, before an unkind Goddess. 

5*3 vroifw feflrasn fSftwuwn qfhnrsrfe^ i 

srat? 3&iRr i (I. 34.) 

(hjw^) 

fc'wm *mr. svft *rf^N i ( 5 ft frmnfttfe 

(1. 40.) 
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When the hero entered the temple in which the 
heroine was singing, she guessed from his appearance that 
he would espouse her ; and seeing that the heroine’s eye 
was fixed on him, she welcomed him and offered him a 
seat. 

?r wnren »ftori: 

tot? 5 ft a&nfir i (I- 49.) 

fstrict sfsRi 

srfawnfjr (srarsnO f^ vrufa srraoi: i sRra: 

%sfa%sr5RR*rt: i q# srfaqRi- 

g<rt Rrefs i wnr fare sqg i i 

(sjpsragflspi) fTSTwrer i aur5Rq , Rjfl | nra;«ft- 
s&srotf: I (!• 55 0 

3. She sincerely loved the heroine. She sympa¬ 
thised with her and consoled her when she was in 
distress. 

■%st—irr i atsrer ^4 *r i srfasiqwr gq- 

qsrssrct srp# i sfepfrr^Rtire 3>f*«nfir i 

sra rc is ren ren qrcnftr i (n. 20.) 

She did not leave ' the heroine when she suspected 
she would commit suicide, but watched her from a 
distance. 

fcefofo’TstRr TCfErsfcrc ^menO wrereswrcrr 1 

si nra^fff i ^l^mrRcfr sa Jrfenra?i 

, (II. 78.) 

But after all she was a woman and so, when in 
■danger, she cried for help like any other woman. 
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^STHjymjsr) I qqr w| 

iwhbir 3«mn^rf% i (II. 80.) 

4. In the tamala avenue, she made fun d 
Vidushaka by smearing his face with the dark jui< 
the leaves. When he left the scene in feigned angei 
caught the hint and left the place under the prete 
pacifying him. 

^ ffrot w i 

(nsgEnsfar) (ni, 63.) 

When the heroine asked her not go away, le< 
her alone, she humourously remarks : 

(*n*ragfts*r srfera) for wr i (sfif fsro 

(in. 65) 

But she was on her guard and intimated to the 
and heroine the arrival of Mitravasu. 

%st“-(jifg^i <Tzr$ra?i ?nrsftqR53i) q»r $$01 i 

fwrei Srf&gjrpTer: (ni. 67.) 

8. 9. The Parents Of The Hero. 

Jimutaketu was a model ruler of his days, 
enjoyed the pleasures of youth to his satisfaction, 
acquired fame by ruling the country with credit; tow 
the end of his life, he went out to practise penance 
hermitage. His son surpassed him in merits and 
daughter-in-law came of an equally noble family, 
was completely satisfied with his life and was q 
ready to face death. 
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3JtKTR TO«T?pror*r TOT iTOW 

*tsq fera feiimi sjftcr RTtsfr i 


=85l«i: gg:' 

f^sgft ?rar gg frgr^ggrer II (V. 2.) 


He chose a place which abounded in the natural food 
needed by hermits, He was an akitagni % i. e„ he never 
let the holy fire go out, and performed the Homas regularly i 

. VI i 

sjra*:—...wigaanfer gtitg i *r«n gw s fop g reg ! g£%raTfwm- 

i zfikit mm aferlwesrtar mkmvmMi 

i (I. is.) 



His wants were carefully attended to by his son, the 
hero, whose only object in giving up his kingdom was to be 
able to serve his parents well. ' f 


His love for his son was so great that he did not want 
to live a minute after he heard of his death ; but being an 
ahitczgni, he cold not use any other fire to burn his body 
except that maintained by him in his house. He is, there¬ 
fore, prevented from dying at once. - ^ 


3fop%g:—fan#) sfr g*r r% sfojggreftg firctfq; srtawit arcs- 

<r% | (V. 44.) 


q[cjf rf nprt 



&pprctfgfi , g: i 

: I (V. 48.) 


As a man, and as a Kshatriya, he could naturally 
restrain his feelings better than his queen, the,old lady, 
Naga—Int. ^ 
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who, as a mother, could only abuse Garuda for his crueli 
towords her son. 

wssgff?*) gr gsrar ^«rfir^r^rr & 

a^VRtJiHRTfq’ 33^ *r sift* <§m, 

(V. 97.) 

She too loved her son very dearly. 

fsi—(35^) Ji?Rt 5 i draffs i sracmfcsr jpf 

(V. 79.) 

When the hero advised Sankhachuda to return hom 
and console his mother, she cried that she was not so fo 
tnnate as the other mother. 

isr—(sra) sran’raij w «nsrti m 


She was the first to recognise the crest jewel to be he 

son’s 

isr-fofoihO i (v. 16.) 

She was the first to make up her mind to die when a] 
of them heard of the death of the hero. 

1ST—(jT^Rfcftgf^r) sra sfcrg t w i ftsfigsrarg 
sftsra: l cttfrat'srrafe ttt^ i (Y. 40.) 

1ST—HOT5T, srf^TT^ I (V. 47.) 

But, as a mother, she hoped against hope that he 
son mi^ht 'be alive. 

f$i—1 ^'ffererr isw vgcggtNTiRft ^rf^irfai 

1 off 5 ® i ^t^t wn?*i 1 (Y. 20 .) 
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And when the hero died, it was her unconscious 
mention of the word amrita that reminded Garuda of the 
means by which he promised to revive the hero and the 
dead serpents. 

wnfsat i m fsPRlw 

(V. 121.) 

the old lady is more true to life and attracts us more 
by the realistic touches in her character than the heroine* 
10. 11. The Vita. (Sekharaka) And The 
Cheti (Navamalika). 

Sekharaka was a sensualist and a drunkard ; and in 
his drunken state mistook the veiled Vidushaka for his 
love and tried tn embrace him. He waa a puppet in the 
hands of the maid Navamalika, and tried to make the 
Vidushaka drink wine or let him go, as she pleased. 
He is a poor imitation of the Sakara in the Mrricoha * 
latika. 

Navamalika knew well the weakness of the Vita and 
lsed him as a tool in taking revenge on the Vidushaka, 
hough in jest. The Vidushaka appealed to her help 
vhen he was caught by the drunken Vita and she 
iromised to releive him if he fell at her feet. When he 
efused to do so alleging his high birth, she placed him 
i such a predicament that he had either to drink win 
r fall at her feet. As the lesser of the two evils, the 
'idushaka preferred the latter, but the Cheti let him off. 
Ithough she loved the Vita and was anxious to meet 
im, she is not unmindful of her duty towards her 
istress. 
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NAGANANDA 


The other Characters 

These are:— 

(12) Vasubbadra, the old Chamberlain of Visv; 
vasu, who brought the red cloths to Jimutavahana, whe 
he needed them for his noble purpose. 

(13) Sunanda, the door-keeper of Visvavasu. 

(14) Cheta, the Servent of Sekharaka. 

(15) The Servant of Vasuki, the Serpent king. 

(16) Sandilya, the Tafiasa, who recognized, i 
Jimutavahana, the future Emperor of the Vidyadaras 
yet he was human enough to wish that the hero and t! 
heroine may become husband and wife. 

(17) Sankhachuda’s mother who, like the mothi 
of the hero, is another embodiment of motherly love. 

(18) Manoharika, another Cheti. 

(19) Gawri, who appeared at the end of the play 
conclude it in a happy manner, She revived the he; 
and crowned him Emperor of the Vidyadaras with tl 
holy waters created by herself and thus redeemed h 
pledge to the heroine. 
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RfT q^qfo: i ($c#r ^njqqriR f3rf^)3fn3fc 
t Mr i ?w f|— 

^0T[q: *ge qq ij§r r^qrc^qq^wqr- 
^rwr qa?:^ i 
=q «ror iFW qR qsrr wsR*i 
% f5i?ji«n: : qapiraq#iTqi«i ii $* 

«u. atii% qi^R^rr®! qq $*s i ^ q^rfq qsrsfq Rq« 
qg# qqr qRFq^rtfcr q*qrqqft i 






qsRfSf: 




ar«Rr I **ra*R&r sTrijprr^ qfq- 

tfsirq i (transfer” r^r) «r ! f*rafa ^ 3 ^ *rew- 
. «refr (^fr t%®>r) f^raag g^rtf rr: siroft 
gnsqa^RNig^i qzqri 1 (sq*j?r qRqj PifiM) 
r% 1 

5©. —wr ! #jcf^f^rsr^r^ (aan^fa^fa) 

5v. grq—3T3H®iTV3 ; srr^ 1 qg ‘gwwrai ?p: 

ir% *RRqrRra g«r: 1 aswrpr Rfasraj 
5 *. ^ir—^ qomrrtr 1 

gjq—(qn%&r rf^t) q<q! ^^wlurf^r *gnt » 
*:r 3&! RRff §@qfSF: €fri^— q«rr ?tr^Ri% 
ReqpR^SR^f ^T^r%HriF3Rlffl[r% 1 
\%. qiR—sf 5 ^toit 1 (*sgRR Rj^rer r 

R*ra«*) 

qSRT JJ^r3T0T 3T0^r ^eTOTOgg T% I 

*RmRFfaif%J|<i yi^TR ^^sr3R II \c 

'«35# ^3?:r r qm R^q^f^r amraft^T fStaEpar) 
;q. ^r— (wm^i r:w qifrqsr q^qq) 

R. sqq ! RORFR I 

v. srpsR srntrqqR 1 

qqRi 5«aR!iflP*rar 1 

JR^R5RRJJS«gT(q $55R& q I^qq || 


\t. snqf. 
Naga—2 







3T^r i 

««ra>sft * w& r%t q?q u ^ 

5 \' ^^ qfr^sq \ ^ sf i gr ?rf3ir 

3R5|IOCTf^^f^f^gfc[^ fftgf ft qqsmrsif^ I 

^ <?r% R^q*=c *rnr q^orr ai%fr srrqsr graisrcro- 
srwi?r i% qr^rarcoi 

mm i 

*JPI—(^ S5 Rq@iq : q) ar^sq qsqfl«TRi 

wqr^?r€rfar%: i *mi %— 

^RR^ajoi^g'qp^qfqrof; ^qj@f 
^a^^5rqj*&ir®qq^} ft^qqrqRq: i 
^fq^q fq^qw^^r ^rM: drefe 
, ®w^3®55* ^rrqq $w nsrrqf qRr: n \o 
^RRfq q^rq: \ 


(?% 

ffa qqwtsf = 1 

*n eg 1 i ^pff qsqif- 

?S*raqFqrl?jfaRj ft ^sqiR&qswiqq 1 qqrs[ 
R^rnrq: ftq qrn ( 3Trsr%Rr|rqr grftgreq q q^ng sE b 
q rqq. qr'JT^oi q>ftsft I 
*** si 0 . qn|q!fft^fewj.. 



II wfc II 

II HsfritSf S || 

H srlwt n 

Css: srRrcrfg %£*) 

^5T—qrjr^TrcqR q^srq^R st^t—.< s^| 
qornifrcq srsr rq^R q qrgsrf srsrfqqfq^ l gf 
®1 ^jj 3 * r^ srr3T% of qf% I gr^r^jaig arg* 

Rgrr« i (qfcprar qqsqrrqTpqqq^rqq) m qq crt 

*5T ^ I 3TT3T^^ | (ft^cq) SR ST i 

qqftqr i 

(ga: qRreifgfijdtar %*0 

wm—(**$&) m f% Sq q q r %R3T 

|qr qssf ggf^R I 

*. TSSfolT—qqniftq st^ttf^ qi|«iTr%TR jrgsrq- 
fR—fS^arq^qoff^ q srftf t 
TO^qgfqgr srar 5 qqgfr srr|sT ^ qftfc i q f 
k- ®TFiRrw q<33rftq>qT q^qq^q q«n —qqhi;ftq» i 
^ fMqft q WTrqqRgi | q^I im\ 
iqpqfqqr q qr’ ir i q?jq[fa«jgi%grfq i qsr gsfof 
<qfaRqftqrqq qqrq^ft i srq ! ipf qgfor ? 
l^F qgnqj ! ra rqfqq gqqr qftg^r ?qqq ?q^qqj 
q«rq? 

;.psr ■qift^! srmarreq qgsrrcqjqr qsqqsrr — 
^gr%! igqrqqqqrtqqfq:^ q^r^ i sreqrqq- 



roirasrsT® ^sfr^fl’ % i r wz 

3^ i «n* ngsr *%$rRm fimft I 

*. «** ^ eg its* i g-or $ ^ 

W *rrt i 

(rw^wRTJT^R) or ^ ^r^r srr Rsgf 
/s^wwrt l RfRrrw^aT ^Rjp^rc 

^rt *rR*er?i% i ( 

IT ^ §*t i ^ r ^rr%?‘ Hfarcrarara r% irgss 

«%rftanr | 

(?*g$ f^wSi) 

. RR3R?: | 

r w ^RT-SR^ 5?r*JR I "ggs® ^ 

^T^qRf^R sr#. 

m >< —sr% I srg%<r r w i irr^r 

RisifWI fi&pnft i 

*• areNi wgg rrt i storerrasr trrt m- 
srfowiRr srtr: i 

s. %^rereir: ^<trt *r q^5’T5rREjfr% ( Rftsrorafci 

rsprtrt arrwn;: 4<rr% rrs^r 

^fTR I m-g&S RJ^ | 3RRR SErsf^ tlRRr^R-, 
®RR TTRT *133^$ R^TR I 



feg'Nrsf: 

tag: srRrafa jrg«r??ft %zt >5) 

\ 5fM$T-(fowr^Triq) 3T? %3T3T gSK OTR 5TR€I 

5T^r g qcgCr^sT srrr stroit gr| ^ 

g?rmr% sr|r ? i (snerarqO 5 % sritdrc 

g ^rsflferCr^ arraign? 1 

5. —«r qf^yftair qr%r?r 1 

*• snfir—( hwi) 5# §53 3^ grofo/lr 1 gr gfe gfl 
q-ssr jt^it 1 

'. %JT—^ *?§ ^rRsrr 1 (# ^ 3 ^% ^prwi- 
qi wm) : 

JfTR—(s^r ir^fcr) 

%2I—(s§gr ffr sfanuftwran.) srcr « gooirrjfcar- 
^cfr w4 g qsq t^wwor qf&rsri (qqsrsR) grl^fr? 
of gr ^ qf| sra | 

,. srfa ! ggr *r <3®rar gr qrcr^ g#$ gi 

^fjfRr^r gwa ggrssfrrg; srfr g 1 

fif ! 3T[^ni g RlTq^r STRggg | 

. *3 ^rmtpk *rarfor sfergr 1 
. ^! g| grcr srrftarr% 1 ggfe gIN \ 

. ^ g^rfaff 1 

ardssm ^Erngprag 1 *pt urerar ? 

g£?rrt%! gNgsrgfgsgrgsg. gfeg t ril grqg: i.: y 



qiR—qsrr q*rr%) 

%£T—ft err qfqrqq ^qMR^rssf^ 

' ^l%r%3T qtqqqg *%lftaiT I (sq qqfiferer:) 

5TTf^*~‘Ri^RTTfqq^) qssrq irq gq ^;q- 

MfwT?rr% q*q gq or r%i'q)%? i qsn hot 3tot. 
r% qf^q) or i (srr^R 

R^To?! qqqiqqrr JT[3q?5Tr q^fiqj^) cpf^T qor 

qo|qgqfq^^j?;f%?[crf q qsq or q sffSff^r 

src^ i 

^ °- —(sffqFqqJ srrnrFrq ^ q?sr ^rsaf ^ 

r% m wqqffWr qf^Frcsrr or q qfeqfereqff i 
*IIW—(qF^qq^rnJ qsir s/q^F f%ar sr^ q^q i 
_<rerr% 3 f%?« i (rwO # f% q tt or qfo-- 

1? 'q^^qr^q. i q^s#^ ^sqr&r^rerq^ qqr%^* 
WF^Wg ^Fr%F | 

S. wFqq. i§qr3q.! $q?q ^q^rrqqr ftrtqrsfq qqr ?qq? 
q r^WFq i qq ^qwqqsiqr ^qqisfq f??qr q^- 
q?F ssrq i ! qjqTF^qqq§qR^(jqr%3ror q^r 
‘qiqqsqfsgg q qs^jFiq ^qiq^:?qqq^qf% | 

*°- qrFqr«Ffqq q ; qiqqr ^r^iqj f% jprcqqrrqjfr q<j- 
qrr%F q q?qRtq;qrq i 

^ \ • ©fsjqqriqqqr qqriq ’puffa i t[ir! f% qq ? 



fitffrirsf: 

toft i <rr s&irt f% <r qrranf i 

X s *. —<wr r%3T3jf|^ q*r i 

XX. JfTT?r—(*ra[# wivRgiRR r&qrfr q?TR »trt) qj/t 

^ «r i 

X*. %?T—(sstr ^TTRfrq) *rf^ifc[ er ^r i 

(aifa—H^gqfir^ratjpft faefe) 

<jt ^flr qj^Rf-'wr \ rl^ft^ 
sr^ qsq f^ooTr WR'nq i r q^oj crsq 
qrqg^i^Tqrarr r%ar nsr^r *%rr%TR refr i 
*fr ? ^roi ^ur q? QfR^N^/q 

Rf?<q©?Rt or ^ 3 rotr i 

X^. —(^r^RT sra? ?s5Rfr) =qsfcar ^ 

gq i re? 5 awt q^nfogre i ar q> 5 ?^ i 

=^5t qRrcsre 1 ?rj q?«R arer% ^ qsrcoi^? 

X^. qq q §;*R[%Rr src: i 

XX* w * W% «* ? 

XV. wkiftq;! « q?s ? 

qqp^Ri i qq $ g^R^r m: 

"V> *v ^ 

>r ^sqr ^tt: Rn i qar^fq 83u$q sres^gfrerar 
¥* *rq?^qw ^resirrerer eg: i g ssr eareR 
■grtoh ^cRirrq^frqsfrrq re*R3repi? * ^ rtr- 
g:«jwqjRft i 

[*i. c#! R§fa?r ^ rh ! re? ^sqt q^srem? a^qRR- 
*RTfa i 



* f. %£r—*%rr%? <?rf 3 r qs? i r % ^mr q^sf^ 
?or I 3T© ^vrqcrr ^q^iqcrr ^ , 5 ^ ^ 'q^oa 
?rfr wrq qijjr^rrcsr srqqqq'qr or gjrqqfq 
^%RRin? I q^fq qq ^iwmi qsq | 

**• —(*rrerq) it# fff arirrof qrWIarfr f 

^ 2 T' -^Tr^rrcq rrr qsq qor | f% qgrjsFafr 

^ot fifsgfi , 

\ snw—f% sqsroTr iqq qr%3r aroq qfiig gqi}^ | 

^r fir q ^rqr arfasr^ qrq/^ gf ^ *r^r_ 

gqrqrqrsrwrr^oi r % ^qflq^ ^ 

! sstfftq qjrqqg 1 f% qgqr Rsfa^q 1 z&g 
«^irw wraqjqq q 1 wi qgrcw ^ 
Wr%rqR 8 jqrarr q 
qqr ®r%qqq 1 

%*. qli'! f^rswr^s^fr qrqqqqr ? 

t tf . q^Rq>! «q qq 1 f% qg^qr qajs^q g^qj-I- 
qqft ? 

% %. J% ^Tqj fqq q^qprgfiig *rrqrj% ? t 3 ^ 

sfq^^qrqrsr%qt ^ *m qtcrgWqrssrr-* 
^R$qs#qfir^%£fr% qf qqrqr%qfrr 1 



ftsWrst* 

%3r-—m ti<z i sf^r ^ or i 

srr%T3T sr f|3?3R-«^r i ar r% hew 

*s*f*sr i ?rr str ^or^rc^e s rlsrq i 
O^rm aj^r ^rr%) 

wrrn nr i arsfr narngsr^ofr 

^f| 3T ( %^q^f| ^R^f| 3^- 

r%?r or frlar^n grwo^ | (q^qqqr. 

?ro srNwr%) 

^ \. ^JFT—(c«Nr nr Rnrcnrn) nfe i nr nrsrrl 
"wr i 

*%rfo nr %vm ?ra ^ i 
fnw nqn^ar^nqsnnnwTdrsra fq fflr i 
ofrninrt §4 n°n ^55>r?55Hre3f n ^ 

*°- ntsrro; ! nreftfe i amr ^ n *r%nrn i grr%n - 
*rar i^«crrqr *rr^ i qrfonrrn i 

^rnn^nssnrq^ensjjr pn srsrrrn i ni?rftq>! 
*9 *Nrrfa nr^ftfe i m ^ 

qR^rq^q^r%qVr!%=^r¥r^5ijff^?r) n n g^- 
nnr nnrqgjnnnnnft t 

R ?. nrer! nr n’Nn i ssot: ?§r^ qj^^nren: i 
R*. vizrfik ! nrsr ?N wi i 

W nnn^^nq^^s<3n?rnq; ,. 
rn^rsfennn qj^'r^nrengsoiq; || 


v wprf. 







33 . rft*t— sift stRst <s« 

s^Nrarr i 

W. %£t—^T i|^rw! ^ tgpresft i 

(?ra: sfireTfa ftfrotfe^psO 

^rf^N r% 3 rft& 8 j<jj^r 3 prr?w stirr: 

^ f 3fr i 

*J|shsfR srar g3hcnr jpnircer 

H^r! gvfo r%R% ^ mu 11 ; 

^ —*fT ^sret $rir ^Rg ^ 3 ^ ^rraf |. 

jtpt—! ng vfm qsfrr% 1 fgr:— 

€mr: r% * ftsrrj ST^n^r^r ^rsrrsffFCw 
f% srsr: s^rr^n 1 

H^Tj *rg%ff r% «*r *rer ^ gar 

ftsnrsi f^sspfft nr *RTrn*ra n^re, 11 % 

(r%f^r) ®r?T3ir qmqftft^r ercnw 1 tigrr%r r 

* niter: %TT: §*in'R v rs' : *R§R I 
^ri?N unnra s^rfa sfrn ?r% nr 3 >«m^ 11 £ 

^ 3 . nn% ! atrte $r s^«r ^iwi'rnniteR: 1 

W' *«krin% ! ®i]% *rr^ nr 1 

*ft «nrer! m rag *te 3 a^in^? 


S- %. «. 3>ra!- 



r 


ftsfoftsf: 

^ 3T^Tfof q^SfST^ 

I%?r 3T>W tlfRT ff3T3TW 3TR% | RT 
qssr ^ am%?Rrrir i (sicFr^iR^) *r) warerp^RT—- 
arsr §q ti5=i jj^sroi ^grcrar ^ arR<?> 1 

^ *R<T.‘ WFU I W ^F^5T' 
srg ?3<j5 ^jj stRFR—R«r jsfcffiqr 
(3?W?qr ftf&P*) 3R ^JRRT^ ^sRJRRTO- 
^rcrigqfagr r%nfq rrrsTr^wR^ 

m fgr 1 af^srft ^ig^^roipra^sfei-- 
*t* ^^FTF^rfRi^ <%C *t^r: ( 

S®. fq^—t?g vi 1 (trr%iT5r:) 

3 ^—(q>&r srt vrfl^rw qs^qr frar 

5<torfe 1 

mfa —(^rawmiwR q^rfi) ! nr |r%r arrarrc 

^t%<5F3t r $ rt^ai 1 m ^froif 

qraqgqRRR^rs^R a^r. i^trrtt: i 

I *rr 5RWT ! torstoi K% 

® e ^ JJR5R S^fR^fR^T} | 

3°- «5§ «?3 R^R | 

^ ?T?R I 

^s. 

**■ ^ $8R *PISiq q §/R g^PRR [ 





crafty m q£r ft 

(<w §^r:) 

M. 1%^—q? q ■q'qprasw i m qr% qr^^n i 
(*rt*R srfircre:) 

«TR—(r%®rqq) 

^^rr^frr? ^^trftftsqrq foq ?nw i 
tfler ^r%5Eqr g^qftq ft^rrqr: n 

n, *qsr—<OT) *%rfa f^Jrr qf* I ^qsqr 
stfr ^arsmgf'r srorr i 

* *• ^Tnr—(^r «*ror q)t#! ^ ^ar ^ 

^ ^5°irR ff qsq arreoar ftf|g i ^t fi 
* q^rl i ?rr qfl sroor^ , (^^ q 
?f CT) f# gqfe g gwre i 
*3fra ztin TOrofcqiqfcraj& ^ qq # i 
. * * • qerxr^^err^ i ssf§; siftm: i 
**• ! :f ^w i *nw aw w t 

AS.s^i qg q^rrr%OT^ g sra^ra* ^rr^i 
w srajs i ?r^^ r \$£\ 

qmft: i 


wraf. 



r&ftfrsf: 

arf ^ %% if? £r I °T 

r'erg^fcir *&* \ 3<ar srnrsr i sr %& 

qosr ^r^%3T 1 %^^ i (<t*ff i^r:) 

*<s. fq?[—(^ai) *r *farc?F jwt st ^trpif^T i 
(sn«r—^rsri««T fa’affcfe) 

%£T—srreprr ft gofrsrr? i ar«rafiRfa:- 
sTarrarr I (3*r arppfor:) 
v<>. —(f^rii =^3^) *fr ^arca of vruirfo «wr sf 

i 

v *. sn*T—H^rarr i (^£w 
s?%nfoi%^r *wr r^rofww 
gro%?sra$ 5tm *war%?rtew i 
i%wr<r irr% s^if <ff ?$r%r<ro 

faqfirawifasgsST wr ?s# wr n % 

aroTfa ^Snfoi^T3l«ir5Tf^5r^: i 

(3^rf%5I?r:) 

^v». arft ^! 55 %crr ^i saj<r ? *g <** 

?r ^tei^w?: i <Ff?|%r^ r%9R: t 

\t. ^ SRST ! «?srT SF '^S’TFIRT^T | 

! ajM'Tfsm araif i aqsftass** 3 2SF* k 

»o. STf CR55T ! ^5 ^qrRir *FF | 


*-*MV 



3° qRRft 

^ sot qsrr i 

S3* —qrfqn^q ^sir 3r*=|; arrqrr^r qaf qq ^ q *^, 

orrq gq rq qsq reari 

^ _ t <* 

tftf. qini—<g®rf qq i q> sot qaisT^fctq fasreror ft; 
^3T i 

m arraf i gcft ft <= 
i 

•:% %. i«r^—(^Rwrqti) arftwft qer qqrq qj^rq i qr *rr; 
^ *&* i (topj:) w qarce, q<?)*rr ^ 
§q fife ??faqr ? 

•S'*. ;nir —****& ! iqs^r i 

s^q-qrqqq q i 

q^qp^r PItB ‘q^qiFqftsrq^ n 
«*. 5$ ! q»i 3 fr>qr *rft<sqft i 

! qqrqrqqqiftq qq &jrq| m rr <qqcq 

€ST | 

.»». 3^ iOT* I ^ 3*: qqqfiqq ftqarc gft ^ 
»P9PI$ | 

SH. ! RS^RWf | 3^ft qiq^jajqj I 

»%. sfrftwr qq qqqr q;qqr i q$qg, qqtfq qr*?ft*qrfo 
^ qq^r! <ra: sr ?qqr ft rfrjt ? 


fisfffijft 3 1 

—(srcfaqr) f%r% fa «n$ 

^sq (srrerg) qr qr| *t^it i 

—(f^r ^Cr^r) qf|qrr^q *rr qsq gar i Sror gg 

r^fr srr srwq ^rpqwrqrrr orrer ^ f^araf qtirarfa | 
^ qogf qfeq^q^ i 

-H°. ^iq- qq^r j sqq qfaqrsrr r%^wrflTr%^q gqr faw- 
rq%q r %% ( afcr <** 
r^rsjr^r^RRrn^ i 

Tq l“~^ ^ i (qf^r ^qfa^) 

^ *w errors qs ^ ™ 

q^rfarr q^arr srr^r i ar srrfe qq i 

(qq qajq^q^fa) 

* Ra ! m m*i i fajfar r%^r gmrfaqjq; 

Wfarsqq; ) ! q^q q?[q— 

^gfa^fawsr qqq>*q*q 5TRrq ?q | 
srqqrJprsT i&r §*qqfa m smg|q^ I c 

--^-;—— _ ^ ___(ffer flHsift) 

< * C - ^ T%r%?gr.S':qq* srfasq^ | <faf| mmTi 

*'■ ufaftfe lmm\ qg <q fgr sW * r Wrfa 

*r$ ft m i ^qrqsrqfa gfaq^qp*. , 

***■ qjqRrsmfa i ^rr sfaqjr q«qq» srrsr/W qq r 

r% qq^ gwir: q^ra?qr mm wfftm: i q«&. 
«3 m* i 


<«. aqqf. 



gigR^ 

M. —(sqrpj *rr qarw aR^^fq ^ 

°it^ ^af reCNR i 3Tfr srqftai i 

H». RIST-—(^Rqg^) qq^r ! [%qqrsgqi^? 
i^f *fi%r|^q srf^: snfqgr 3^: 1 
€fT SfT r^grrwfcri qfi g?q;rsq fqsrq: n 

*vH. RTR'—(srerq)qsftq; «itm 4 ^ q>frqqroT 1 gjq; 
faTtrwg qqisFf 1 

**5. %st—( w%qRqr^*ran) sfif ^rq^rai^q^'r fqar 
srrerqr 1 (qqi^Pi),^rRq of m* gft go] 
. fRsrr 1 gr q^tr% «£r if qsq qra^R 

(gg: qfqsrfg firaiqgO 

H'®. TflsiRiJ—8TJHTiqgrsr%r gjgg qsn—‘q?e mg 
q«r! fflMhigqrfqrswTwRfrei^gR:: q$r%g? 1 
gr qfaft q*: 1 g^ q<sr w^qqgr qrgqragpf - 
51% 1 srf u %qgqiggq[fq?q foparasnssrans 
gqTfa 1 qgj'—> 

M* trt qq^! srq^s^q gm^4 r&*?q% 1 srCr srrsRH 

*\M. , qgRq>! mg g*s qqrq^igq; 1 g%f i%trq§ qajrqt 
qq sfrftgRwq^ fqisiT 3n®iq: | gggrRq! gg gq 
gq ggrfRqr 1 g^in%5;gr faqrq^fttqrq^rg 



ftsWlSf: $ 3 

n r g. ^ ^ 

rsgrfNjfrar gsrr j 
^3fijc^^oT?TT s^r£flRg?Rr- 

^?r: ^rcnjpsr gferawi *r u ^© 

^ ^ wrt sfuj^r^rsi^r «fo?r«wiqt: ^jt- 
^rri^t sr§cr fr% i *TR5Ri%srrft r 

(fr% stor) 

*\t. ¥f} fRoir 

q^Rrjai f^rfJT^ ^joq;3T J qgf ^ T%S5jW- 

wr^rrrr^ srrarqr wr% i 

^ OfR—femfc3i^j%) 

W^T—(s#^r) *fr i*rrc! r%R§: w# i 
%« m (?fr) firanrerr! sura^? f^ntf^rarq; i 

%5T—*%rfa arr«% *n| i 

lift -?#, R3T | 

5*. m? —frrr! 3fr $3$ ftrarosft fNwg: ? 

W. f fal—f^ar ?tr: i ?n^5RFr% ?^oa^i^RFRr: i 

*^* *TT ^^F^Rfl ^5[wFqgoRf R^RR j 

w m fesg^RR5TR§Ki[m<r: Rr%<R3 , 

% 9 . ! 3TR5FT Wl} R3R§: ( 

6*. ^# ! fjR | 

*•• qn|?sfeift%?R. 

Naga—3 



ftsMtsf: * $ 

nmt srar #mr 

^qqrsff^: qjisfwsrcr faErfNsfl^ pr i 
• ^r?jffR smramgs??r- 

sitor^ ^Rnwpfr glare wr * ii %o 
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R% 1 ^rc ^^ofr 1 

HH. snq--—(*TCRorq) 

^SiMROT qft^lTE ^ajp*|: | 

5T*T fiR q/q cR: sp; ij ajax:? n 

^RgqsrcrR 1 

*\5?. 3^! 3R ^RI^r^R^R ? I f% *?q> qq g5[qj ^r ^ 
^Rfg^rqjT * Rqrrwr Tim^R ^/§f%^r 1 
^TRf^qj! spsiR^riTr <qqr 
5 Tr-^ w 3 ^r tt m^A \ ?^r tr? 

FRF I 




??• ®te;:. 



^§«Trsf: * * 

i$. I 

ivs. —fr^risT *r?r uir3T3r3Tqf^^<5R a T ^rg- 

?air TRR<rrr% <r?r q?r ? ®ra ! d t rR^tr a i qsRWR 
%oiTf i 

srrc—(^CT^gsr) i 

,<$. iggj —(«4>aR ^re^F^rr ^ra$far s^rn^i^^r 
•FR^^Ri) T^nrsTFF^JT I ? 

orr®t s cr<?aT arrf rcFrffof qr%Efar?T i 
o. ;jTir—(swi^m.) srf r ga^rare^ i 
sr^rr f^sshpi *Fq ggp#rt?r i 

era^ajtBpr: qsw srffcftrlr gsrfsnRrc i * H 

%, g$|—3Tf5f! grew l ?! ?rrn^: q^— 

q^ir|qf%^fq^3^> - 

U>rOf WR. 35 ^ 51RT 

^c 5 r^¥rrqr^w *rrg: n 

». f! 33 ^ cei^rts ! siRi^Eqfawtar qr?jr%?!T 
qR?iTErsr% cr^f wsq*: q^r°i ^R^r% ? 
wafar* i 

<u ^Rrarq^! ?qRq htr. srifs ^ 5Trc^?!r$roftf&Tr 
qftq>j%mr i 


%*. mi- 


n- ^■renfo. 



'•R JTFiRft 

5 *. — 3 tt ^ 354 ft sfransrsi 

nwrar 1 

53. ttft—^ f5 r! HT w<fr: 1 ftraracgra g^sj’JiFT- 
^rfTT5r: » erat?* sfra m 1 

5tf. f^i—(srt^O 3^3T 3<ftft nsni spRjwi w* l 
5 ^. itht— ftss&i 3*: 3*FRftfo ? st 3 
siwttft 1 

55. ist— qfr) 3 ^ ^ sffa 1 
5^. 5TW— 

q^Nf qri?r vk ft^Tpr*! 1 

33131 3 5 fn%ra 3 <Jir«r 3 ZW 11 *« 

$*. 131—(%*7r ft«rrq) 1 g4 

ftrftqeeT ^ 3^3T st^t ^f^rsTr r% ^ar- 
sttt ^r qsq s^pTanf^ ft q 333? fttsprg^r^* 
otor 1 

5 1 *. 33! sri *?f 5 33 ircawrar srlmft n^<F 

iraj 1 

%v. 33 *$ ! cp^^Fq^TR ¥T 0 T | 

55 . sto ! ftri: ^ft i 

5 <i. jrft^wrf^i =5TPcr! cq ^ 33ra>: 

sfftt ^if^r^FFP^r q ^3 sFfsrfrqf^sTTBirft 3 
33# r%n*rW^T 3 faraj§fa®£fa 1 


sqsufefc. 



R3*nsf: 


gjf—(#^) 3T^r sruflq^ft^i 
^ert i fR:— 

fNifts: s *mNf ^qq ggsvrsstRtsrwci 
Rtfrsrfr isra^qfir%^^ ttNwr i 

g^rstf s#fcgjsnp# Ria^r *m 

srroiT^rr^ ^rf^nRq iw m q*r«r n 

qtrr R^ng! f$rar RggRRMR- 
sRSRsqBreipiMT^T ufa ^r^n i 
| qqq- 

qnq?ij ^ t%RR =q Tfif^rr: qpttXi l 

'rcHr «rapwiTOif Rr^rg^q: $srt ? u \* 

w&$r hIrr ? qgfe gwraiwwwpram* I 
««. gig —(wrs q$ g^Mr) f 5 ^ ’• * ** 

f^?3S«gig«^n^r qg^TORR^gn^iR q>|- 
r|t% i r# rqq>?qR i fprar r tpgftfg. i 
«?. g$|—gf ri^rrJ | gr^rg^pq'Rh! f% i«it srci- 
sw ? I r ^ gf gqs gf qr®i® RRsrt- 

^r%Ri% i srqrjpRR'far rr Rr%iR^rrlqr%rRi£- 
qpsrr rrt r qfeRr% ^frr ggngqpriSRrawL i 
gjg—r%*m r^r ? Rg rfrr qqfarc: » ^ r 

R^RRi | 


Vi- ^srci- 


15- #$:• 



^ rr i 

?n«r-— 

i%qqroT qr ^frqft *frqr% i 
qr q#^r% #?*€r « 5 I 5 rr qqr§r*r: u %*■ 

SP^PfgTTC: I ?r^ qsqRfR. 

qeqrsrarqrcNrfa i <qqfq sr 4? g^t^rqff- 
cu^mqqq^r i ^r%f;sfii^ra^rr4 

^qrqqsprcqqr siroirawra: i f% q q^rr^r wrr- 
fq? r%qqqqqr^q;qjf reef® q§Hq5rrqq. ^«rr%'— 1 
■q^ ^s^rqtiTRgq fqflTcr^qqre^f^iTW” 
^rqsqaj%?rqrqgr%r«qs^FW^ 1 
«rah?ni ^q??T: ^rff^%f%RMF?rcrrqfsrefrfs:?rqrqr- 
jrei^Rt^^crqi^qwqrafq# ti \c 

VS> ^ 

H. gf—q>«i q q^rm ? 1 
qrar%w^qqr|5rfRai r%qrqqm'i;qsfrr% 1 
srrcmsrr&^qr® qgftq *15 11 ^ % 

1 ww 1 sqqq: nwra- 

q«nq: (qr^q^r 5frgv?jr fer^qr i%qfqrt^r^T%:) 
a^q ! ^qq/q Rqq^^iq 1 
1». stsB:. 


V* ^ISRT. 


%<K. Sjprf- 



urgqsri rr€r qqq i 

qqri ?wr r^i^r frr^rr q: n ^o 

(q^ <raf?r) 

®$. t^T-(STI^) fr mi 3T^F%4 & ST3T0T I 3tI 3T q^F- 

*ggw ^[%sr qoq^r q qrarr i ?tr 3^ gq qsq- 
STf qfo*T | 

®'®. 51 j§—(^q|q) qrei^fqcqwr^T^qi^ q^FFer qfggq- 
qfoq ^r%qrf?f ^i^p&rq-irasrrq i (qrar ^ 
fq^rnri) 

K. sir— qqsr ^srir^fq^ i cr^r qrqnRj'TRr: ? 

(aa: qfqqfg Rg qrerert ^ 5 ^) 

*S. $^$f[—?<? ^sqr fasirqgqqwrr $qr- 

*rq qfaqq i q^q^s?Tff i?rr: i 
•°. JTW-—(sff wtWwraq) r%-qr raSRRmi^r 
qqqrqriqiqq^q ^rgqjgrreq I (sqjiqq;) q^- 
T%^?qq I 

?n*r—(^fWr) tr^rt ^rt^) r *res- 

TOfl grrqqf: I (sRFiq^) ! q^RTf^ | tl&m- 

NRTwr^rqi ^fr i 

\' $5^—q^fpwfir $RR: i (#r 

’5. ^r WRTnawqqr qqqq. i ! q ^ ^rg^qr- 

«mr q gffr \ q^qfq esrShr 95 mjfcffft I 

qo. stq: " 







qiq— 

RrargRfo? ura rh® *wrcRq i 

w% ^cr7 Rim Rq«r^^fr *w ii ^ 

(r%frsR3iRR) R«rr RTR RraRrreRrRsrcrsrRR: rr- 
<mr R*renmRT RWRnasfpjR: Rrssqgr ^r% 
R*rr if i 

g*RT: sirrrt^: iqfqfcr nnR r^ter: R^r^r 
rr ^nrm^rs^i r%Rm $r fR siRRiRF^rth i 

fR?RSRFR?RfT SRI? *R HP ®TrW r%%R?|- 

#€t^ris5TT: rtohr gpi^m^Crfa: u ^ 
rsir^ R«Rrerer 

TTFrfrm i rrt ^ririr^r rereFR^ RrsRR;) srf 

w^rsRfrem— 

q rri spror% r?r r3rrrt R^RRFmTOrsfr i 
3TI%Rli^Rl4ra^ RSR&T3R RRII^gr || Rl 

3TRRT 1% R3RR5RT- 

^tlRRR Rl^t IRRSR fr^TR R R?RIRq | 

33R g?R RRimr R«Rl%^TO^q# || V 

RfRRlRRT R^RIR RIR^RIRRI^F?! TRSlfa 
(RRT RRtfiO 

rr: ufastfR itrr:) 


HV ^>E:. 


RR* ^PRR- 


r*. rs- wrat. 





^srfsft '•»* 

sir SrojrSf 

«r*P5 9t^R^TO3TTCfl& <jRor SSTSJf^ I 

<y? RFcriq«q^«iwat5CR^r^a3J 

sffhf torsQst ns^irflqra 5 !^: 8 j5r u w 

tf. —(awiqn) 

?R83^r qfrnqg g<R <mr^r ^c^fpc^Rrri i 
vfc *rl ifik ^^qSfrorcpr srfkaw n 

C H. »l^—ftqnq) 

3T[giF5I^r%3[^ Rqftfl SftrcCK *F%g 
Rr+lgi^Rsn^o^^ ^^qrgfir 5T3JRJ I 
srNg ^r^srri^ 

(?Slfi?7S3l qw* ^fttfa)’ 
(qq«q |?|fwsqfq: g^ffea) 

FR—(sfrr<rO ^! gs^fW^i gsqif&a i (^1- 
fR-si^rr^o^ ■q) 

3TRl?F#^rr%fcFr r%rw gsq^fgqq^* 

*m ft ^ g*siw% F%rr ftqp?: t 

R*. 5P«TO- 3V qqsitfa:- 3»- 



mc 

3tt iiT3 wsfa ***** *w zwmzi ^i* 1 *^* qn ^ f?r r 
n?j ^r^wsKsri* " 

c\ m qiq—(sR^ftira^) [%^ ftfr«rrSTST I 

c «. —(**R^ ) 

mmw sfifai *rn% spsfc «wt *w t 

gsfl II 

ggi^ ^Wni^SI «W8«rei^Tft 1 
(ffa sftajjrats^ ’pten fsrosaO 

# 

%fh -s^nsf* 1 


^ 5 . ^ro- 



II sft: ll 

ii q^rsfs n 

(aa: srfiraifa sratircO 


5Rfi*W— 

^OlteiR*rasrq i%r tn i 

f%5 ii * 

ggfT |% | f^T- 

gj^pst i 

grsi% irc i m—wm ! W *wr wftftarosrfr- 
stfhrtt sfrij^Ti^r n^r i stfi^ *?^r- 

^*T?gg epgpgfl | RURF 1 ? 5 ® T^vTOr 

g|Tfg> ?{ gi—^fg | cf^Tt^f | (qftsppr- 

vT^jg'f sr! sRTH-ti ^isri^rJjjRrt^^sr nwr 

^cswqir^T ^r 

=qfqrcmHRisr% i ?rar fl— 
sfR *if T-ft 3v*r*g5^ 

arifsqq r%CTr*Ta: i 5 ^T airi^T i 

«ra areRaw spitfi #j?r%5: M 
'trcaqrpaqjqfasfr *raas(3iRTi% aar ii ^ 

a^RgqgqiR i 

*nq|. sua^fqssifeaa: 



qtaraspTft qs^r rNffi 
*r«*i )%rcr fer^R^r ^r%r <ptt.sr i 
WR: g<r: ?g^i 

f^ir wr ?rg ssphrara ^g: 11 % 

3 . sffif—(^nfat^r) sfujserr^TR— 

% ■ «n*$;—(^°ff ft«rw) ^TFrf qfv jjtfr q[qq^ 1 
*'• I5T—| 

3- •FIFT^RT*—(Wrh ) ir ft;3T3T |Rq7 ^foaTR^uf j 

*. sfhj—** ! 1 % 5%gsrnE*wr ? 

*-■ sffii*—^ rW^s sfa<jrsr% g^n^Rr^ 
*^ra 3 ifNr«^r 1 

S. «Tl^--i%TOi%r|g^5f at g^r: ? 

*°. Jrm—«w r%*u 

* *• I$T—(sr^» 0 **row <rrt ar 

*f$ $ g^r *rr%*i^ 1 

H. aftgarofF&i. 1 

5. ^RR^fl | 

\ %. *f ftR! ®ri^ ?r *?Rr%r: tt^t q g^^r 

RRRR ? 


5 .. sreFaf&ESKE^- 



Wftsf i 

ir^r RrR*Rr% i 

3. jnfa—(aflraRRRR*ran) m sr^r 3rq^?^r 

sroor Roq 1 % fq SRRfrR \ 

;*. sj^T—eiwnwg R^reisr: i% rrt Ruftft i 

Ci^-—(^ rti%^r qrr^) %pmFiftR*reRft 

qRff^rsr% i^r i 

*3>rr r%R5[83^ir 5 |g|: q^fqg RRiftgq, i 

^=q^q^ 3 ?$for rr 3 ^: f^r ii # 

(S^RRR^faR) 3TRRR r^^qRqjRgRRRF * 1 ^^- 
far%: ^jjRRr^RRT m: ^R^fr% i (e wg fcw 

RRSURR. ) 

STf^RRRrRRf^TRR^iWfR 
^w^srrRRR^rRW fqg^ i 
R^qTRRrRR^r^RRRqjfR- 

$R<3^ RRfR t% R|Rr RRRTJ || X 

spf RTRRRR lRqfRRR I 

(rr Rfqwq fn^qqfsR)' 

SfpJ—3TR ! q>R ®RR^RfR^RRrRTR: I RJRT 3R?3R 

«rau 

\s. i^f—(Rfqq^q) r^rst srst^^r r<? <wrc«ror! 

...-..- . ... _ cs, _ 

$3* gRRR 3 RRR 8 JRroipq^er [%qcqf^| j 

\ $. RSIRSr ! 3RW^R=ERRf^q | 

»■ siraf. q. qRfqf^ER. ~ — 

Naga—6 



?huh—(*W?) nr TTo^f ^ur | 

\t. Jffii—! &mr%R r%qr i am % nr^k 
wprarorar simr^RPR^t ^jprfaiRr: q<r- 
. fircfaopr: | 

H. 5fi^—sr%! £rqqr%qRkr|?f i «5rft$raft 

htr i 

*°. I5T—S 01 ^ qfa«rrc wsre srg*src ^ 
®rr«r€r d gnr i nr to srrkar <3g gqr- 

%% I 

Jl^T—H^qqR Vr i (# Rwr^r:) 

*[\\ —%%! 3rfq hr HR^Rkk ? 

(aa: srfqsrflr <raq*«R£?r. 

**■ ^1^ : 7"(^) ^ *r: 3(%>sr%r IIhi 

nN<JRoic[gH ?q[%f q^ 

qiHrsrei Hr I 

3trr h Hisrg^rajHcfajsi ^ 

r^ptc HHHg?qr%Hr h I 

\hh i 

^°* §H?5[! q^NRRr H3HT ^^HTHHr HR**# ft 
3H: i hto ht<ht <$% toh i 





q^RTSf: c * 

(^) fsteim- 

stprc! ^i q^i®5«^ra! f! fomflfafafta- 

5Rfemqt?r! §r ^ 3 *^5 

■*rars% \ sprBgf *t I (stt^prsi^^i) 

^rsr% i ft ! t% w&l'l 

^rfl^trair^rri^iffliHT 

qifq ^js^t ^TfH^r sgrssrrar i 
^n^rswfrt 5 IR) 

51 fofig 5R ^T *TS5ftsfo II v 

^wre^Pwt 83*wfa sfaFgrosraisRFf wifo 1 
?H5f5nr ^*wra3*Fg 5wr%^ 1 (^ 

<tffcBWO 

srisEil^^^r *rate*r 

€te#jfr'3^3 1 
^l^?rr grgqts ^gjprfhaww- 

far <ris$ R?gf%jmgsK^ ^P^Rf 11 c 

—(*wr es reflO 'W 5 W«r twr £rr% ’sfeswrwfi 
sttsts^t rt^ *t * 

qj sTFirari; stt r% 1 
fl^[5r! «?^ ^tsr ^R?tw^ ^r ^ s^f^wrosH* 
f?q q 3 nfi^r^^ri% 1 <F*nr*raT spree ^ ?[ts r 
»• snfeft- c - ^«ra- 



<8 




| p Wh^f! ip 

ss^ra ? gr%rrsr% *rr sfaftsfa i (fr% s^ft) 

) \m ! 5^ i sr^ 

*ratfrsrs?«r?3r qr%?r: i 


'*■ WH& "rontaift*) "Atf qjv ^ „ 

^ 5^sr su^r qraj i 

snft— (^1) 3T^r ^crai 3TFr%€lf q^ROT , (*fr 
ii&r: <wra) v 

*°* SF<£—(ST^gq^) q^t r % gq ? t 

^ $• 3J|f—! «r gqq fogercsjrp? i 

3 s *. 5TI^—spifftcr ? 

,,B «t“S^^ITOglo^qg^ q ^ f 


JWF^R S5i , 

wrq «to ^ ^rfq^Fra' u 


* <m srPqqq^! ^ T 

^»rq^ i 


<t 


,«w! g^^uri%qr smr^ i 



S!f—wrar* i Rf^rir ^wNr 

SnsramTORSTRT Rf^cr: | f% 3T fosTOJI 

^rf^#r ^fawrcrofit: i- 

mg<rcn?ir% i am: qrnmfa— 

faapfiai ^fflFT ^atTRgR^T i 
*w wtfajcn: Rrorr ^rur n X° 

3 s. afnj— ! sfojjranFiR* wsr r TO^paRflfr ? tot ! 
*3 *52*s*h*raT g^m ^ I $t **ts&r 

*r*r: 1 

3 ’*. 1ST —V 3** f% §* q& R£ 1 
V. sure—srCnjj? * ^Rffra 1 
(«§ wit n^sfws) 

$<l. gjf—(eran) sro! gfmm iWr *m nfra^R 1 
OTfStarnfar f&fannrcri jfHJr i 3mm mmrc* 

^mfsmprftoi i%rtmi%^Rm 1 3 t^t gs- 

^ Rrjq^rf RR | gfc^WM 

RroRmfa i strt wararnfa <rr«% sr 1 ?r t 
*mrai%r| arm! gnpararl 1 

_ Pair *nrrerfea:) __ 

S'*. sr g?re! r% 

S*. ?T m ^r^r * 

*®. «te:. 



Vo. i nr qsr ®n=i 

f% ^pnEohi fair i sr i 

vt. ?ni?r—(*rmw) btststt i ^f| m \ 

qismZoqj | . 

v*. 5fi^—eiro ! jjw^^wtru ! 

RSRRT ^oisJrJT qRqgr Rm | 

^Rii^TRmpr mNra) RRmw: u \ 

- (’fswfa ^m) ?r sw! wp 

Sm ($3$ t&n) 0T®— 

ssr^Tfer somsamrf JufisSf | 

HIS R^fp% $ 13R w 3 ? ii v 

v$. f^T—§j 3 tt #35^% swr ? apjsnJigsjjr q& 
ar aroof or $:r®rfe sir w<i fs®r erfa rc^ 3[%; 
«wi3S ergsTRg mfrrsr i 

y «*. «rst ! i m *r%% i smuq f% #3<Rr^T rr 
sfNw: ? msrom%r% srs: i 
#$. st ®Tr§S5i! m r ri%s5?u ? 
v \* ?r 3^ #3ptrp! ^ s sypRgsrar qiRRRi 
?3pr :t sfair st mssf%Rr mmpr- 

mjrsra ? 


*V ®te: 



_ /y® 

q^HTSf J 6 

—(gf^q) %%! qq f% fcllft #K‘ 

HT q^q q^qr% I 

H. qifq—(qr^qrfqq^T fjqf^r^O 5^ ** 

'qqrcsro ^ ^ 

qgor grqoi^r sttI'^it j 

wm ! T%qq*i^T& ? *3 « s Ni^f- 

w$qq fq^q: I 

' \s. —q^jar qi f% qrqqr^rsrre i 

f* >5 ftn_^n. h filqq i 1%-eqiipm^^rra^ 
fqf|q: i ^qrsmCfq^^^^^^sCr- 

qqm: I 

i _(^ugq) %i i$mw qprer ^ 

fq^q*f35?qviq. I ^ I (5R5RPI) ^ ^ 

g# fa&im ftra- 

I ftm 

qqqqqjjsraq: l 

*^o m fgf—gsqqt ^RP»i ^ 

qr^?R.q I __. ________— 

xh. qrcf! ft an^ssreiTiprwnF^f f^s^i i ^5* 
^r sqsqqq^qpw^qFcqq: ft^iq?:^ 1 
>jv®. qqrcrst! ^#fs qfqqi^qq I 
Ho. «qqr |qqRr jrortq ^qssftq 3^ qr%^q i 



JTRFF'? 


CC 

H?. ffffq— 

sr'i^—q?q ! 3Tfwa«hr qrctfr qqg i qqrrc «r?fRr$ 
quarrel gwfgsin i srar cRraragsrcg w* 
qroq i qqq’RfasHqircrfNRfq ^ftqqqrq^R: 
(sr% q^q^qqf f?l^R«) 

^3. $f<—qgiq^qqprcrrq i (qr<3Fq sro^r ftq*$ 
fqr^rr qpT’tTtq^'t 1 ^ °i5f^in^rst* reran 
^rqpqqqrqnn ^qqqsqjrq: rerarrefrorfa* i 

5^rq *raqsr ireqir u \\ 

Cm: g fa gr rereurea : s* : qfqqqmt q^sO 
W. *RgJ—(arrawraq) srara: sujra gqi'-q^frfreqqr 

^^r«isg§ qqr fS'jqq. i q^q q^rercqr q %q® q 
sqqir q?gq qgg ^q r%qfq e^qir i q«rr ft— 

w$- 

qrqraBqqqT ^qrsfq q^ sfrerr qqsf prq i 
qra qsrft^Rqq 33 OT * 5 ^ 

?f|rkgqq#jfN ftqqarRiq^rrMrq .11 *« 

q siRqq^rRqr qqi^rr 1 q^qg q 
qajqr^qi^ I S^TR 5Tfqf#sqRr% I (%&£&$ 
q^rerq «i^rerar%) 

<\ ^. §lw ^q^qqffR q^qrq^qrqr: 1 
n. *«• q%sf%^?nj.- 




qsaHfSfj 

ftragt: to 

toir ?| *w RTOr% i 
<iir :? q^TR q q qsRR 

f% qajqrTO rrt to^to. ? u ti 

*K$. *R—(TORR.) sirsaqqiTOq. I qSTOTORpqRTOFT- 
TOjpTOqTrqqq (qqjf^m) 3 ^ ! 

sroliq tof =qs^r f totto siifaTO. 1 
§*forrqq q pr <tof irons d 11 *5 

?r^^qr%% %rTO£FR I 

sir—to gqfiar tor totorf: 1 q^f^q %m. 

qTO TO RTO°ITO 'JTO^ I 

*\i. g|f—(TOh«ngq^?r) <fito tofJ! q wg * 
siroras&R 1 qm hr: i qRar^ro: 1 qr vm 
sq i to^rf^ qr§f%qr itrqq: 1 ^tr) 

;fl?r—(wqi qrowrora^) q>«F fqqs#^ $ 
qqrw ^tf^qin^qr ? 

\o, R^q) topcr qqqfi«rfa^ 

^ qFq 5R qrqq^iR 1 
% \ . gj|—qRTOFR TO TOST WFR: ? 
sqqifii: sv 1 sta:- 


srrerr ersjrcr 

r%| h ?f TTfor^r j*r ^?rr | grfq i 

^^Rr%^n%^[qs3i5?iTRif^sr^r 

^rrt: q^rr% n 

SR. i\% —TOipeftaq hpw qtpw;) 3 

wt s?rpm%r: ? 

SS. Qf—r^i^%r%^r i 

<^JTgr%^ ? 

5». *i^-(^^) sr! srWr r%jR<:fURr ^fjcRri? 
*r^Bfspjg r%^R^r vt&F&s 
irarsrei r%3R% jra^r^rwr^rq i 
r%fil ^ sri^rr «rer <f*rt 
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NAGANANDA 


I 


i PROLOGUE. 

I 1* Whom art thou thinking of under the pretence 
j of contemplation ? Open (thine) eyes just for an instant, 
j and look (at us) who are tormented with the shafts of the 
i bodiless one (Cupid). Saviour as thou art, thou dost not 
I protect (us). Thou art one that makes a pretence to kind¬ 
ness. Where can there be another person more cruel than 
' thou art ? May Buddha, the Jina (one who withstood all 
j temptations), who is thus enviously addressed by Mara’s 
I nymphs, protect you. (I)* 

Further, 

May Buddha (the lord of the sages) protect you who, 
while absorbed in meditation, was beheld with wonder 
to be unmoved from his posture of yoga by Cupid with 
his drawn bow, by the heroes of Mara dancing in unison, 
to (the accompaniment of) the loud-sounding drums beaten 
by them, by the celestial damsels with their eyes wantonly 
playing (on him) as they alternately frowned and 
trembled, yawned and smiled, by the Siddhas with their 
heads bent in reverence, and by Indra with the hair of his 
body standing erect in wonder. (2) 

(At the end of the Benediction) 

2. Manager—Why too much (of description) ? I 
have been respectfully invited and just told at this Indra 
festival by the assemblage of kings come from countries in 
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various quarters, and dependent on the lotus-like feet c 
king Sri Harsha-deva “ We have heard it said that 
Nataka, Ndg^nando (the Joy of the Serpents) by name 
adorned with an original arrangement of plot, an 
recounting the story of the Emperor of Vidyadhara 
(Jimutavahana), has been composed by our lord, Sriharsha 
deva, but we have not seen it represented (on th 
stage). So, out of respect for that same monarch wh< 
gladdens the hearts of all people, and with a view to obligf 
us, you must enact it properly on the stage.” I shal 
therefore, make the necessary arrangements in the tiring 
room now and act as desired (by the assemblage of kings) 
(Advancing and looking) I am sure that the minds of th ( 
whole audience have been won by me. For,_ 

Sri Harsha is (himself) an accomplished poet; thi 
audience too is one that can appreciate merit; the’ston 
of the king of the Siddhas (Jimutavahana) is attractivf 
to the world; and we are experts in acting. Each o: 
these circumstances would, by itself, lead to the attain 
ment of the desired object ; how much more then woulc 
the combination of all these excellences, brought about bj 
the accumulation of my good fortune ? ^3 

I shall, therefore, go home, call my lady and sing wit! 
her. (Advancing and looking towards the tiring-room) 
This is our house; ’ I shall enter. (Entering) Lady, com. 
hither. 

(Enter). 

3. Actress— (With tears) My Lord, here lam, : 
miserable creature. Let my lord command (and tell me 
what orders should be obeyed (by me). 
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4. Manager- — {Observing) Lady, while Nagananda, 
(the Joy of Serpents) is to be enacted, how is it that you 
weep without cause ? 

5. Actress—My Lord, how can I help not weeping ? 
For, (your) father, disgusted (with the world) on account 
of his old age and judging in his hSart that you are now 
fit to bear the burden of the family, has gone to the 
penance-grove with his lady. 

6 . Manager — {With grief) What! Have my parents 
gone to the penance-grove, leaving me (behind) ? What* is 
fit to be done now ? {Reflecting) Well, how can I stay at 
home giving up the pleasure of serving my revered parents? 

Abandoning my hereditary wealth, I shall also go to 
the forest to render service to my parents, as this Jimuta- 

vahana has done. (4) 

(.Exeunt both.) 


ACT I 

(Enter the Hero and the Vidushaha .) 

7. Hero — {With dejection) Friend Atreya ! 

I know that it is the abode of desire (passion) ; nor 
am I ignorant (of the fact) that it is perishable. Who, 
indeed, on earth does not know that it is opposed to con¬ 
siderations of what should be and what should not be 
done. Thus this Youth, though (in itself) blame-worthy 
when under the control of the senses, is really to be desired 
if it can thus pass away for m 2 , serving my parents with 
devotion. (5) 
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S. yidushaka -—(Angrily) Friend ! you are really 
wearied, undergoing all this while this kind of misery 
of a forest life for the sake of these two living-dead 
(persons). Be pleased* therefore, to withdraw now at least 
from the worry of attending on your parents, and enjoy 
the pleasures of royalty f that charm by the enjoyment of 
whatever is wished for. 

9. Hero—Friend, you have not spoken well*—For: 

Does one shine so well on *a throne as (he does) 
while standing before (one’s) father ? Is there such a 
pleasure in an assemblage of kings as (is found) in the 
shampooing of the feet of one’s ! sire ? Is there such satis¬ 
faction in the enjoyment of the three worlds as is found 
in (partaking of) what is left by one’s father ? A kingdom 
is really a trouble to him who has abandoned his father. 
Is there any virtue in it ? (6) 

JO. Vidtl— (To himself) How wonderful is his 
delight in attending upon his revered parents ! (Reflecting) 
Well, I shall I say this also. (Aloud) I did not say so 
merely with reference, my friend, to the pleasures of 
royalty; there is, indeed, something else to be done. 

11. Hero— (Smiling) I have indeed done, my friend^ 
what should be done. Behold ! 

My subjects have been put in the right path; virtuous 
people have been well established; (my) kinsmen have 
been made equal to me ; and the kingdom has been (well) 
protected. To the needy has also been given the Kalfia 
trefe, that yields more than what is] desired. Tell me, 
Iriend, what has yet to be done that is in your mind ? (7) 
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1 2 . Vidu—»0h friend, your opponent is the vile 
Matanga who is very daring. While he is near at hand, 
it does not appear to me that the kingdom is safe without 
you, although it is presided over by the Chief Minister, 

13 . Hero—Fie, you fool! Do you fear that Matanga 
will rob me of my realm ? 

14 . Vidu—What else ? 

15 . Hero —Even if it be so, what (has to be feared) 
of it ? From my body onwards, I hold everything for (the 
benefit of) others. If it (the kingdom) is not given away(to 
somebody)of my own accord, it is because of my father's 
intervention. 

What is the use of thinking about this (petty) thing 
Df a kingdom ? It is enough to carry out my father’s com-’ 
nands. I have been ordered by my father thus : “My child 
imutavahana, this abode (of ours) has become, by enjoy* 
nent {being used) for many days, deplete with the sacred 
vood (Samit), grass and flowers, and almost emptied of 
ts roots, fruits, bulbs and wild rice [the nearer ones having 
>een used up]. Go forth, therefore, to the Malaya Mountain 
ad there look out for a habitable place for a hermitage.** 
lome then, we shall go direct to the Malaya Mountain. 

16 . Vidu—As you command. 

(Both advance) 

Vidu— (Looking in front) Friend, truly this breeze 
f the Malaya Mountain, exceedingly fragrant by contact 
ith the tops of dense forests of juicy sandal trees, and 
afting showers of cool spray shaken from the wild 
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torrents broken by dashing against uneven places, removes 
the fatigue of the journey and causes my friend’s body to 
tingle with pleasure, as the embrace of the beloved, eager 
for the first meeting (with her lover), (would do). 

17. Hero*—(. Noticing with wonder) Oh ! we have, 
indeed, reached the Malaya Mountain. {Looking all round) 
How wonderful is the beauty of this Malaya mountain! 
For, 

With sandal trees exuding juice from the abrasions 
caused by the rubbings of the broad (walHike)temples of 
wild elephants; with the depths of the caves roaring with 
the sound of the ocean-waves dashing into them; and 
with pearly rocks reddened with lac-dye from the feet of 
Siddfaa women moving about: this Malaya Mountain, by 
its very sight, creates an exhilaration in my mind. (8) 

Come then, we shall ascend and find out some 
-habitable place of hermitage. 

18. Vidl*—-Let us do so, {Stepping in front) Com e 
on {Both gesticulate ascending ). 

19. Hero—( Indicating the throbbing of the right eye 
and considering) Friend ! 

(My) right eye throbs, (yet) I have no desire for 
anything ; but the words of the sages cannot be untrue. 
What does this indicate then ? (9) 

20 . Vidll—Friend, it indicates some good at hand. 

21 . ' Hero— May it be as you say. 

22. Vidu— {Observing) Friend! This looks like a 
penance-grove adorned with unusally thick and densely 
growing trees, with the issue of thick wreaths of smoke* 
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laden with the odour of the sweet-smelling oblations, 
issuing (from their midst); and with herds of young deer 
lying fearlessly at ease. 

23. Hero —Well observed ! This is, indeed, a 
penance-grove. For, 

The barks of trees have been stripped for garments 
in very slender strips, as if out of pity (for the trees); 
the water of the stream, clear as the sky, contains very 
many old broken (pieces of) water-pots ; here and there 
are found girdles of Munja grass snapped and (so) cast away 
by the boys; and : hearing (the recital) everyday, this 
verse of the Sama Veda is recited by the parrot. (10) 

Come then, we shall enter and see. 

(Both gesticulate entering) 

(The hero ) looking with astonishment) Oh! how 
wonderful is the serene charm of the penance-grove !*— 
where many Vedic passages of doubtful meaning are dis¬ 
cussed by the sages with delight; where the fresh (not 
dried) s&cred fuel (samidh) is cut by numerous lads recit¬ 
ing the Vedas; and where the basins of tender trees are 
filled (with water) by the hermit-girls. Here indeed— 
They (trees) speak, as it were, sweet (words of) wel¬ 
come by the humming of the bees; with their 
heads (branches) bent under the weight of fruits, they 
perform, as it were, (the act of) bowing ; showering flowers 
(over me) they offer as it were arghya to me ! What Shave 
even the very trees been taught to honour guests ? (11) 
This sacred forest is, therefore, fit for habitation^ 
We shall be very happy if we live here. 
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24. Vid K'~ALooMng about) Friend ! what (is this, 
These deer seem to be listening to (something), wit. 
(their) necks slightly turned, with mouthfuls of half 
chewed darbha grass dropping down from their motionles 
mouths (from between their motionless jaws), with ears 
erect and attentive, and with eyes closed on account oj 
pleasure. 

25. Hero— {Hearing) Rightly noticed, my friend 

For; 

With their bodies bent (towards the source of the 
sound), stopping the noise of chewing mouthfuls of grass 
lying between their teeth, these antelopes listen to a song 
with its distinct and melodious words, with a harmonious 

arrangement of tenor and bass notes produced by the 
appropriate use of the vocal organs in varieties of Gamakas 
(flexible modes), and with the accompaniment of (subdued) 

notes from the sweet-sounding lute, resembling the hum 
of bees. (12) 

26. Vidtt—Who, my friend, may be singing in 
this hermitage ? 

27. Hero —Since the strings, struck by tender fin¬ 
gers, do not sound very distinctly, and as the song con¬ 
sists mainly of Kakali notes, I guess that (pointing In front 
with the ftp of the fingers ), in this temple, some divine 
damsel worshipping the deity is singing to the accompani¬ 
ment of the lute. 

28. Vidu —Come, my friend; we too shall see 
the temple. 

29. Hero —Well said ! The Gods are indeed to be 
worshipped. (. Drawing near and stopping suddenly ) # 
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Friend, perhaps she is a lady not to be seen. So, con* 
cealed behind this bush of Tctmalas, we shall await the 
proper time for beholding the deity. (Both do so)* 

[Enter Malay avati seated on the ground and playing 
on the lute; and her hand-maiden] 

30. Heroine—( Sings in Sanskrit) Oh Goddess 

Gowri, of pale yellow colour like the pollen on the petals 
of the full blown lotus, may my desire be fulfilled by Thy 
Grace! (13) 

31. Hero — (Hearing the song) Friend ! Wonderful 
ringing! Wonderful playing ! For— 

Distinctness (of the several notes) is attained by 
these ten different flexions of the fingers; the three-fold 
timing, divisible into quick, intermediate and slow, is 
distinct; and the triple csesura, such as the Gopuchchha $ 
is attended to in due order; and the three modes of 
playing on the instrument (accompanied by singing), 
tatwa, ogha 9 and anugata , are well exhibited. (14) 

35. Maid—( With loving familiarity) Princess ! you 
have played long. I hope your fingers feel no pain. 

33 . Heroine— (Scornf ully) Oh Chaturika! How can 

there be (any) pain in my fingers while playing on the 
vina before Gowri ? ^ 

34. Maid—Princess, I say (this). What is the use 
of playing on the vina in the presence of this pitiless 
(Deity) who does not show you (any) favour, though you 
have so long worshipped her with strict austerities and 
fastings too hard for a maiden ? 
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35. Vidu—My friend, she is a maiden ! why should 
to not see her ? 

36. Hero —What fault is there (in seeing her) ? 
Maidens may certainly be seen without (being found) 
Fault (with). Nevertheless, seeing us, she will perhaps not 
stay here long, being timid on account of the basbfulness 
latural to girlhood. We shall, therefore, look (at her) 
rom behind this Tamala tree. (Both look that way). 

37. VidU - (Beholding with surprise) Beheld, my 
Friend, the wonder of wonders ! She does not merely give 
Measure to the ears by her proficiency on the vina ; she 
also pleases the eye by her form that matches her 
proficiency on the vino . Who may this be ? Is she 
the Deity, indeed (Gowri) ? Or a Serpent-maid ? Or a 
Vidyadhara girl ? Or (one) bom of the Siddba race ? 

38. Hero— (Gazing ardently) Friend ! I do not 
mow who she is, bur this I know : 

If she be a damsel from Swarga, then the thousand 
yes of Indra have attained their object ; if she be of the 
serpent race, then, while there is her face, the 1 nether¬ 
world is not devoid of the Moon : if she be a Vidhyadhari, 
then our race has triumphed over all others ; if she be 
)orn of the Siddha line, then the Siddhas have become 
amous in the three worlds. * (15) 

^39. Vidu —(Looking at the hero with delight ; to 
himself) Fortunately, this fellow has atlast fallen into 
the power of Cupid ! (Referring to himself and gesticu¬ 
lating eating) Nay, nay, of myself alone, a Brahman ! 

40. lSaid~- (Affectionately) Princess, this I (must) 
say’—what is the use of playing now in the presence 
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of this Deity who is not pleased and is pitiless ? (Snatches 
away the v'ina). 

41. Heroine—( Angrily ) Girl! Don’t offend the 
Goddess Gowri! The Goddess has indeed shown me 
favour this day. 

42. Maid— ( Joyfully) Tell me, princess, what it 
(the favour) is. 

43. Heroine—This I know, friend, that today in a 
dream, playing on this very vine, I was (thus)* told by 
the Goddess Gowri: “ Child, I am pleased with this, you? - 
s uperior proficiency on the vina, and with ' this, your 
extraordinary devotion to me such as is difficult to be 
practised by one of the weaker sex. So the Emperor of 
the Vidyadharas will before long take hold of (accept) 
your hand (in marriage). 

44. Maid —( Joyfully) If so, princess, why do you 
call this a dream ? The desire of your heart (the husband 
of your choice) has indeed been granted (to you) by the 
revered Goddess. 

45. Vidu—O ! Friend, this is the proper time for 
the Darsan of the Goddess. Come then, we shall, 
approach. 

46. Hero —I won’t enter (the temple). 

(Vidushaka drags the unwilling hero along with force) 

(Both enter the shrine ). 

47. Vidu—Hail to thee, madam. Lady, Chaturika., 
speaks the truth. Here is the favour (husband) granted 
you by the Goddess. 
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48. Heroine — (Rising timidly ; aside , referring t 
ike Hero) Friend, who is this? 

49. M&id*— (.AsiJe, referring to the Hero) Froi 
this (his) unequalled form, I infer he is the boon grantee 
by’the Goddess Gowri. 

■ {Heroine looks at the Hero bashfully and lovingly) 

50. Hero—O ! thou of large eyes restless (throng! 

’ timidity), and of large and Srm breasts, tremulous wit! 

breathing, this (your) body has been sufficiently weariee 
with austerities. Why should it be troubled again, thoi 
► perplexed one ? (16 

51. Heroine — {Aside) Friend, I am unable t< 

• stay (here) in the presence of this (man) on account o 

excessive timidity. (. Looking at the hero with sidelong 
sglances; with bashfulness stands with face somewhai 
averted ). 

52. Maid* —‘What is this. Princess ? 

53. Heroine—Friend, I am unable (feel nervous 
' to remain very near this person ; so, come, we shall gc 

elsewhere (Wishes to get up). 

54. Vidll —Well, friend, she is afraid. I shall hold 
her J for a while by the power of the learning acquired 
previously. {Reflecting) Madam, is this the practice 
(course of conduct) here in your hermitage that a guest 

v who has come is not welcomed even with words ? 

55. Maid— (Looking at the hero % to herself) Hei 
- eyes appear to delight in him. Well, I shall say this. 
< {Aloud) Princess, what the Brahman says is right. It 
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is fitting that you should welcome a guest. Why then do 
you thus stand in the presence of this noble person, as if 
you are ignorant of (your) duty ? Or stay thou, I shall» 
myself do what is befitting. (To the Hero) Welcome, 
noble sir. May this place be adorned by the worshipful one 
taking his seat (here). 

56. Vidu—Friend, Chathurika speaks well. Let us ., 
sit and refresh ourselves (here) for a while. 

57. Hero—’You have spoken well. 

(Both take their seats). 

58' Heroine —(To the attendant) O jesting girl,., 
don’t do so (this). If perchance any hermit sees me, he will 
then regard me as immodest. 

(Enter a Hermit) 

59. Hermit'—I have been thus commanded by my 
patriarch-sage, Kausika, “Dear S’andilya, the Siddha, 
prince Mitravasu went but now by the order of his father, 
to request prince Jimutavahana, the future Emperor of the 
Vidyadharas, who is somewhere on this Malaya Mountain, 
to accept the hand of his sister Malayavati. And the time ■ 
of the midday oblation may pass away for Malayavathi, 
who stays expecting him (her. brother). Fetch her there-, 
fore.” I shall, therefore, go to the shrine of Gowri and 
take Malayavati with me. (Advancing, and examining 
the ground with surprise) Oh ! whose is this line of foot, 
prints in the dust-covered place, with distinct marks of 
the discus ? (Beholding jimutavahana in front) Really, 
these are the footprints of this noble person alone. For ; 

On his head shines plainly the mark of the crown (or 
turban ); and between his eye-brows (shines) this whirl of 
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spiral fine hair;the eye resembles the red-lotus; the ches 
rivals (in depth that of) a lion, and as this pair of feet beai 
the mark of the discus (thereon), I infer, that this persor 
whoever he may be, will not rest without attaining to th 
position of the Emperor of the Vidyadharas. (K 

Or, what doubt is there ? This must evidently b 
Jimutavahana. ( Observing Malay avati) Oh (here is) th: 
princess Malayavati too ! {Looking at both) The Create 
will at last have done a proper thing if he unites this pai 
deserving of each other. {Approaching and addressin 
the hero). Hail, sir ! 

60. Hero —Holy sir! Jimutavahana bows to yo 
(Wishes to get up). 

61. Hermit —Please, don’t get up; surely it is yo 
that has to be honoured by us, for it is said that a goes 
is the object of worship for all. Please stay, therefore 
comfortably (where you are), 

62. Heroine—‘Honoured Sir, I bow to you. 

63. Hermit —(To the Heroine ). Child, may yoi 
obtain a fitting husband! Princess, the Patriarch 
Kausika, thus says to you : “ Before the time for the mid 
day oblation passes away, you should come (home 
quickly.’' 

64. Heroine —As the preceptor commands. (Gettin, 
up and with a sigh—to herself ). 

On the one hand there is the command of the mastei 
a&d on the other, the pleasure of seeing (my) beloved 
Thus my heart still sways (swings) to and fro, not know 
mg whether to go or to stay. (1 
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(Exit with the hermit , bashfully and lovingly looking 
back at the Hero) 

65- Hero —( Sighing palnfuly : looking at the 
Heroine) Though she, with her gait slackened by the 
weight of her spacious hips, is going in another direction 
her foot has been planted on my heart. (19j 

66. Vidu—Sir ! you have seen what is to be seen 
■and heard what is to be heard. But now the fire in ray 
stomach rages as if doubled by the heat of the midday- 
sun. Come then, let us go ; so that I, a Brahmin, may 
become a guest and keep up my life, at least with the roots 
and fruits obtainable from the hermits. 

67. ‘Revo—(Looking up) Ah! the Sun God has 
reached the middle of the sky. For, 

This Lord of Elephants, with his cheeks whitened 
with the juice of the sandal tree (smeared) on them, by 
having rubbed them against the tree for (alleviating) the 
heat, with (his) face fanned by the breeze from his broad 
(lit: palm leaf like) ears, and with his chest well wetted 
with drops of water squirted out by his trunk, has now 
been reduced to a condition, unbearable like that of the 
fading Sallaka. ( 20 ) 

Come then, let us both go too. 

(Exeunt both). 

ACT II 

% (Enter a Hand-maiden) 

1. Hand—I am ordered thus by Princess Malayavatii 
“ Maid Manoharika, today my elder brother Mitravasu 
is very late; go quickly then aud find out whether he has. 
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come (back) or mV* I shall do as orderded. (Advancing 
and looking towards the curtalrt) But who Is it that comes 
this very same way In all haste, (Observing) How (is it) ? 
It is Chaturika! 

{Enter the second Hand-maid) 

First — (Approaching) My dear Chaturika, why are 
you going away in haste, avoiding me ? 

2. Second —Dear Manoharika, I am ordered by 
Princess Malayavati, “Maid Chaturika, my body is 
intolerably tired with the exertion of gathering flowers^ 
This heat of the autumn sun is troubling me very much. 
Therefore, go and make ready the (cool) Chandramani 
floor in the sandal bower overshadowed by plantain 
leaves.” Everything has been done by me as ordered. I 
shall therefore go and communicate (the same) to the 
princess, 

3. First — If so, then go quickly and tell her; so 
that her trouble may be abated by her going there. 

4. Second— {Smiling and to herself ). Her suffering 
is not of a nature that could be assuaged by such means. 
I fear her anguish will only be augmented by her seeing 
the beautiful and delightful sandal bower. (Aloud) 
Go then ; I shall go and inform the princess that 
the Chandramani floor is got ready. 

(Exeunt both) 

{Enter Malayavati , in a state of affliction t attended by 
a Hand-maid,) ^ 

5. Heroine— Sighing—to herself), Alas, my heart r 
Having made me avoid that person in that manner on 
account of bashfulness, you have, of your own accord, now 
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gone over there; I am surprised at your selfishness! 
{Aloud) Maid Chaturika, show me (the way to) the 
temple of the* Goddess. 

6. Maid —Your Ladyship, indeed, started for the 
sandal bower. 

7. Heroine—(. Bashfully ) Maid, I am well reminded 
by you ; come, then ; we shall just go there, 

8. Maid —May your Ladyship follow (me). {Chatu¬ 
rika goes towards the sandal bower.) 

(.Heroine goes in a different direction ). 

Maid — [Looking behind; sorrowfully-to herself '.) Alas 
for her absent-mindedness ! Why, she has started for that 
same temple of the Goddess ! {Aloud) Princess, this indeed 
is the way to the sandal bower;so come this way, please. 

{Heroine does so with a confused smile). 

Maid— Here is the sandal bower. So let the 
princess enter, sit on the Chandramani Stone and refresh 
herself. {Both sit dawn). 

9. Heroine— (Sighing — to herself) Oh God of Love! 
nothing has been done by you to him, by whom you are 
surpassed in beauty ; but you are not ashamed to strike 
at me, though faultless, as I am a woman. {Obsetving 
herself , gesticulating a lovesick state f aloud) Maid, why is 
it that the same sandal bower does not yet relieve me of 
the pain of suffering, though the sun’s rays have been 
kept out by this dense foliage of tender leaves ? 

1J. Maid —( Smiling) I know the cause of affliction 
here (in this case); but the incredulous princess will not 
admit it. 

Naga-2 
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11. Heroine—(To herself) How ! I have been perhaps 
discovered by her. I shall, however, ask (her). [Aloud) 
Maid,what is it that I don’t believe in ? Tell me, then, 
what the cause (of it) is ? 

12. Maid-—It is the gift (of the Goddess) that stays 
in your heart ; (It is the bridegroom who (whose 
image) is in your heart.) 

13. Heroine—( Joyfully and hurriedly getting up 
and going two or three steps ) Where, Where is he ? 

14. Maid—( Rising with a smile) Princess, who is it ? 

( Heroine , sitting down bashfully , remains with her 

face bent down,) 

Maid—Princess, what I wanted to say is this: It is 
he, the bridegroom that has fixed himself in your heart, 
that is the gift of the Goddess to you in the dream; later, 
he was seen for an instant by the Princess, looking like 
the God of Love without his flowery shaft. He is the 
cause of this, your affliction; hence this sandal bower, 
though naturally cool, does not alleviate your suffering. 

15. Heroi m*—pouching caressingly the locks of 
Chaturika) Maid, you are indeed clever Ghaturika). 
What else can be concealed from you ? I shall therefore 
tell you (my secret). 

16. Maid—Lady, itjfaas already been told. What 
is the use of so many words ? Enough of this agitation 
and affliction of love. As I am Chaturika (a clever one) 
(I tell you that) he too will not derive any enjoyment from 
anything else, unless he sees my lady. This too has 
been observed by me. 
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12. Heroine —( With tears ) Whence can there be 
such good fortune for us ? 

18, Maid—Princess, don’t say so. Can Vishnu re s * 
satisfied without bearing Lakshmi on his breast ? 

19- Heroine —How can one’s own people (well- 
wishers and friends) know how to tell anything but what 
is pleasant? Friend, my affliction troubles me more than 
•ever in as much as that noble person, not welcomed by 
me even by word of mouth,, would regard me as dis¬ 
courteous. (Weeps) 

20. Maid—Princess, don’t cry—or, how could sh e 
refrain from weeping ? The affliction in her heart troif 
bles her in excess. What shall I do now ? I shall apply 
the juice of the leaves of the sandal plant to her bosom. 
<Rising and getting hold of some sandal shoots , presses out 
the juice and applies It to her heart). Please, Princess, don’t 
cry. This juice of sandal leaves applied to (your) round 
foreasts, (as they are) warmed by these (your) tear-drops 
falling incessantly, will fail to assuage the affliction of 
your heart. (Takes a plantain leaf and fans her with it)* 

21. Heroine — (Prevents her with the hand) Friend, 
don’t fan (me), the breeze from the plantain leaf is really hot. 

22. Maid—Princess, don’t attribute the fault to 
this (the breeze). 

You yourself, with your sighs, warm the breeze of 
the plantain leaf, cool though it is by contact with very 
tender, densely grown sandal shoots. (1) 

23 Heroine* —( With tears) Friend, is there any 
means of relief from this affliction ? 
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24. Maid 1 —*Yes, Princess, there is, if he himself wen 
to come here, 

(Enter the Hero and Vldushaka). 

25. Hero —O thou of flower-shafts (Cupid), why dc 

you waste (lit : discharge in vain) your shafts on me 
when I have been already struck by her, as I was seen b} 
her, even in the presence of the hermit, with a back ware 
glance—by her, who, with the light of her looks, both 
dark ane bright (lit: black and white), made those trees 
in the hermitage look as though they had shining black- 
buck skins stuck to their branches ? . (2’ 

26. Vidu—O friend, where is all that courage oi 
yours gone ? 

27. Hero —I am indeed brave ; for— 

Have not nights bright with the moon been passed 
by me and (the odours of) the blue lotus smelt ? Have not 
the evening breezes, made fragrant by full-blown Malatl 
flowers, been endured by me ? Or have not the humming 
of bees in the lotus pond been heard by me ? Why then 
do you call me. without any plea, wanting in courage in 
(my) moments of affliction ? (3) 

(Musing) Or, well has it been said by my friend ; I 
am indeed a coward ! 

When even flowery arrows shot by a bodiless person 
are not endured by me, with a woman’s heart, how can I 
now call myself a brave person before you ? (4) 

28. Vidu —(To himself) The great anguish of his 
heart has been revealed by him, in his thus confessing his 
want of firmness. Well, I shall somehow divert him now 
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{Aloud) How is it, friend, yon have come (away) here 
today, having served (finished the service of) your parents 
so soon ? 

29. Hero —Friend, your question is indeed proper* 
To whom else is it to be told ?—I dreamt thus to-day :— 
(Pointing with his finger) Here in the sandal bower, seated 
on that Chandramani slab, even she, my love, lovingly 
angry, was seen by me weeping, as if chiding me for 
something. So I wish to spend the rest of the day in 
this place which is pleasant on accout of the union with 
my dear one, enjoyed in the dream. Come, then,we 
shall go. 

30. Vidu —Come, come, sir (Both move on). 

31. Maid — (Hearing and with agitation) Princess, 
a sound, as of foot-steps, is heard. 

32. Heroine — (Observing herself with agitation) 
Maid, seeing me in this state, let not anybody suspect my 
heart. Get up, then ; screened by this red Asoka tree, we 
shall see who it is. (Both do so) 

33. Vidu —Here is that sandal bower ; come, let us 
•enter. 

(The two represent entering) 

34. . Hero — (Observing) This sandal bower without 

the moon-faced on$, though it has a Chandramani stone 
flooring, is not pleasing to me, being like an evening 
without moonlight. (5) 

35. Maid— Princess, good luck attend you ! This is 
'even be your heart’s beloved. 
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36. Heroine —(Looking joyfully and with timidity}* 
laid, beholding him, I am not able to stay here so near 
rim) on account of too much fear ; perhaps he will see 
le* So, come, let us go elsewhere (! Taking a pace all in 

tremble ), Maid, my left thigh trembles. 

37. Maid*—O timid one ! who will see you 
:anding here ? This red Asoka tree in front of you has 
een forgotten by you. So, we will sit down and stay 
ere. (They do so.) 

38. Vidu—(< Observing ) Friend, this is that Chandra* 
lani stone flooring. 

(Hero sighs with tears). 

39. Maid—'Princess, some conversation too is 

eard. Let us hear attentively. (Both hear). 

40. Vidu— (Shaking him\with his hand) Friend, 
say this is that Chandramani^slab. 

41. Hero*—You have observed well, my friend’,, 
Pointing with the hand): 

This is that Chandrakanta slab whereon my beloved; 
tsting her pale face on her tender left hand and emitting 
sep sighs, and—-as I was late—showing the feelings with- 
i her by a slight quiver of her lower lip, but suppressing 
te anger in her heart, was seen by me bursting into 
ars. (6)) 

We shall, therefore, sit on that very Chandrakanta 
*b. 

(Both seat themselves) 

42. Heroine' — (Reflecting) Maid, who may she be i 
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43. Maid—Princess, May be you have been seen by 
him, even as we observe him screened. 

44. Heroine —All right; but of what dear lady, 
angry in love, is he thinking in his mind ? 

45. Maid —Princess, don’t doubt in this way ; we 
shall hear again. 

46. —Vidu (To Hmselfjm delights in this story ; 
be it so ; I shall make him say the same thing (repeat il). 
(Aloud) Friend, well then, what was she, weeping, told by 
you ? 

47. Hero —Friend, this was (she) told :•—■ 

This Chandrakanta slab, sprinkled with these tears, 
seems to exude water when the moon of your face has 
risen. (7) 

48. Heroine— ( With jealousy) Chaturika, is there 
anything else to be heard ? (With tears ) come, we shall go. 

49. Maid— (Taking her by the hand) Princess, don’t 
say so. My heart does not believe that he, by whom you 
have been seen, will say anything else (denoting love to 
any other). We shall, therefore, await the end of the 
story. 

50. Hero—Friend, I think of painting her on this 
stone and entertaining myself by (looking at) her in the 
picture. Therefore get me pieces of red antimony from 
the mountain side. 

51. Vidll— As you order (Going about 9 and getting 
them ). Sir, material of one colour has been ordered by 
you; but those of five* different colours, easy to be go 
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on this mountain, have been brought by me. Draw now, 
(.Hands over the colours ). 

52. Hero —Friend, you have done well. (' Taking 
them , paints her on the slab ; with horripilation) See my 
friend, see. 

Even this outline of the face of my beloved, the 
delight of my eyes, with its lower lip shining like the 
ripened Blmba fruit, gladdens us, when seen for the first 
time (in the drawing) like the moon that feasts the eyes 
with her unclouded,face. (8) 

53. Vldu— {Observing with eagerness) Friend, even 
when (the model is) not present, the form is thus (faith¬ 
fully) drawn ! Wonderful! Wonderful! 

54. Hero — {Smiling) Friend, what wonder is there ? 

My beloved, placed by (my) imagination before me, 
is indeed near me. I draw looking at her frequently. 
When it is so, what wonder is there ? (9) 

55. Heroine —( With tears) Chaturika, the end of 
the story is (now) known (to us). Come then, we shall 
■see Mitravasu. 

56. Maid — (Sorrowfully, to herself) Alas ! her words 
suggest that she has no regard for her life. (Aloud) 

Princess, Manoharika has already gone there. So my 
master, Mitravasu, will perhaps come even here. 

(Enter Mitravasu). 

57. Mitra- —I have been ordered by ray father thus: 
‘ My darling Mitravasu, Prince Jimutavahana, living in the 
vicinity, has been tested by us and considered to be a 
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fitting bridegroom ; let Malayavati be therefore bestowed 
on him.” But I, overcome with affection (towards my 
sister), experience, somehow, a different sort of feeling. For, 

I feel both joy and sorrow in giving my peerless 
sister to him, who is an ornament of Vidyadhara race, 
who is wise, esteemed by great men, unrivalled in beauty, 
rich in valour, learned, well behaved, and young—but 
who will be prepared to give up even his life, out of com¬ 
passion, for any living being. (10) 

I have heard that Jimutavahana is just here in the 
:sandal-bower adjoining the temple of Gowri. Here is th e 
-sandal-bower ; I shall enter. {Enters). 

.Vidu —{Looking with confusion). Friend, cover 
-this painting of the maiden with this plantain leaf. Mitra- 
vasu, Prince of the Siddhas, who is coming here, may 
happen to see her. 

(Hero covers the picture with the plantain leaf) 

59. Mitra — [Entering) O Prince, Mitravasu bows to 

you. 

60. Hero — {Looking). Welcome, Mitravasu, (Please) 
be seated here. 

6). Maid—Princess, our master, Mitravasu, has 
-come. 

62. Heroine— Maid, I am glad, 

63. Hero —Mitravasu, is Visvavasu, King of the 
Siddhas, doing well ? 

64. Mitra —Yes ; father is doing well ; I have come 
to you under his orders. 

65. Hero —What does His Reverence say ? 
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66 . Heroine — (Te herself) I shall hear what is cc 
municated by my father. 

67. Mitra—My father says this: “ I have 

daughter named Malayavati—the very life* as it were, 
all the Siddha race. She is offered (in marriage) to } 
by me. Please, therefore, accept her.” 

68 . Maid* — {Smiling joyfully) Princess, why are 3 
not angry now ? 

69. Heroine* — (With a smile, looking down ba, 
fully) Maid, don’t smile. Have you forgotten that 
(Jimutavabana) has some one else in his heart? 

70. Hero— (Aside) Friend, we have fallen into 
dilemma. 

71. Vidu— (Aside) I know sir, that your hej 
delights in none else but her (whose picture you ha 
drawn). So let this person be given some reply or ott 
and sent away somehow. 

72. Heroine— (Angrily to herself) Wicked fello 
who knows not this ? 

73. Hero —Mitravasu, who does not like su< 
honourable connection with you ? But it is not possit 
to turn the heart elsewhere when it has engaged its* 
with some one else So I dare not accept her. 

(Heroine faints ). 

74. Maid—Take heart, princess, take heart. 

75. Vidu—Sir, this person is dependent on othe 
(his parents). What is the use of requesting him ? Go 
his father and request him. 
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76. Mitra — {To himself) He has spoken well. He 
will not transgress the words of his father. His father 
also lives in this very hermitage of Gowri. I shall, there¬ 
fore, go and make the offer about Malayavati to his, 
parents. 

{Heroine recovers ). 

Mitra— {Aloud). The prince must have good rea¬ 
sons for giving this refusal to us, who have thus spokem 
our hearts. 

77. Heroine — [Scornfully smiling) What! Mitra- 
vasu, who was disgraced by the refusal, again says, 
something {Exit Mitravasu ). 

Heroine —(To herself ; looking at herself with tears )., 
What is the use of my still keeping this body stained 
with the blot of misfortune and suffering the utmost 
misery ? I shall, therefore, put an end to my life by 
hanging myself here from this Asoka tree with this 
Atimukta creeper. Thus (it is) then. {Aloud, with a>< 
forced smile) Maid, see if Mitravasu has gone far or not, 
so that I too might go away from this place. 

78. Maid — (Giving a few steps and looking hack;; 
to hereself) I suspect her heart is bent on something else. 

I shall not go forward. I shall lie concealed here and 
see what she does. 

79. Heroine- — (Looking around and taking the 
noose in her hand ; with tears) Goddess Gowri, if you 
h^ve not shown me favour in this life, then do so at least 
in another life that I may not be thus unfortunate ! (Casts: 
the noose round her neck). 
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80. Maid — {Seeing, and approaching hastily) Save, 
•Oh, save (her). This princess is putting an end to her 
life by hanging. 

81. Hero—(. Advancing hastily) Where is she, 
•where is she ? 

82. Maid— Here at the Asoka tree. 

83. Hero—( Noticing; with joy) How, it is indeed 
she, the object of my desire ! [Taking the heroine hy the 
*hcmd , throws off the creeper noose)* 

Not indeed, not indeed, thou innocent one, should 
such a rash deed be not done. Remove this (thy) tender 
hand from the creeper. How can it hold the noose for 
‘you to die, when, I believe, it is not strong enough even 
to pluck a flower. (H) 

84. Heroine— [Timidly) Maid, who is this? (Obser¬ 
ving well , draws back her hand in anger) O ! let go, let 
go my hand ! Who are you to prevent me ? Are you to be 
requested (is your leave to be taken) even in (the matter 
of) death? 

85. Hero—This guilty hand by (means of) which 

a noose was placed by you on a neck, deserving of a 
necklace, has been seized (by me); how can it be 
‘released ? (12) 

86 . Vidll — (Approaching the maid) Madam, what is 
the cause of this, her resolve to die ? 

87. Maid— Even he, your dear friend. 

88 . Hero—What! Am I the cause of her determi¬ 
nation to die ? I don’t understand it ! 
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89. Vidu —Madam, how is it ? 

90. Maid— {Significantly) Some one beloved of his, 
heart was drawn on the slab by your dear friend, and 
though offered by Mitravasu she (my princess) was not 
accepted by him on account of his attachment to her 
(that other). So disgusted (with her life), she resolved on 
this. 

91. Hero— {With joy; to himself) What, is this 
Malayavati, Visvavasu’s daughter ? Or, from where else 
could the crescent moon originate but from the ocean?- 
Ah, how have I been misled by her ! 

92. Vidu—If so, Madam, my friend is now inno¬ 
cent. It is this lady indeed that was drawn (by him). If 
you don’t believe me, you may yourself go and have a, 
look at the stone. 

{Heroine looking at the hero joyfully and bashfully , 
draws back her hand). 

93. Hero (With a smile) I don’t leave (it) until, 
you see the beloved of my heart drawn on the stone. 

C All enter the sandal bower). 

94. Vidu —( Removing the plantain leaf) Madam, 
behold, behold this person, the beloved of his heart. 

95. Heroine — (Observing it aud smiling, aside) 
Chaturika, is not something like me drawn ? 

96. Maid —( Observing the picture and the heroine ). 
Do you say, Princees, “ Is not something like me drawn ? " 
Such is the likeness of this (picture) that it cannot be. 
known (distinguished) whether an image of the Princess. 
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is reflected on the Mani stone or (whether) you are 
drawn. 

97. Heroine—( Smiling ) Maid, I am made (proved 
to be) guilty by this person showing me (myself) drawn 
in the picture. 

98. Vidu<—0 sir, your Gandharva marriage (by 
mutual choice) is now completed. So let go her hand. 
"Here is some one (a woman) coming this way in all haste. 

(Hero smiling, gently releases the heroine) 

(Enter, a maid) 

99. Maid— ( Approaching , hastily with joy) Prin¬ 
cess, I congratulate you. You have been accepted by the 
.parents of Prince Jimutavahana. 

100. Vidu —(Dancing) Hurrah ! Hurrah ! the desires 
of my dear friend have been fulfilled ; well, no, of Her 
Ladyship, Malayavati ; well, of neither of these, but 
{Gesticulating the act of eating) of my sole self, a 
Brahman. 

101. Maid (To the heroine ) I have been thus 

■ ordered by prince Mitravasu : “ This very day the aus¬ 

pices connected with Malayavatfs marriage will take 
place. So bring her quickly.” Come, let us therefore go. 

102 . VidU Ah, you have gone (you are going 
away), wretch (bad girl), taking her ! Is my friend to 
remain here alone ? 

103. Maid — (Laughing) Vile fellow ! don’t be im¬ 
patient ; your bathing time too has approached (will be 
* ready). 
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( Exit , Heroine with attendants , looking at the H®ro 
with love and bashfulness ). 

104. Imparting {The bard sings behind the curtain) 
to the Maiaya (mountain) here the splendour of Mount 
Meru, by a rain of perfumed yellow flour, and imparting 
even now (to this time of the day) the charm of the dawn 

and evening twilight hours by a shower of Sindura 

§ 

dust, the Siddha world proclaims, by the songs of women 
accompained with the tinkling of anklets, the hour of 
your marriage-bath, for your felicity. (13) 

105. Vidu—Friend, the time for your having a bath 
has fortunately come. 

106. Hero —(With joy ) If so, my friend, why should 
we stay here? Come then; we two shall, after saluting 
(my) father, go to the bathing place. 

I think that the union of (two) people who love each 
other, and who are equal to each other in point of beauty, 
affection, birth, and age, will take place only in the case 
of a fortunate few. ( 14 ) 

{Exeunt all). 


ACT III 

(Enter Vita intoxicated , with motley and disordered 
dress and with a cup in his hand , and Cheta with the 
liquor pot on his shoulder ). 

1 . Vita —(With joy) I think that these two alone 
are Gods, Baladeva who drinks liquor daily, and 
Kamadeva who brings about one’s union with one’s 
beloved. (jj 
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(Reeling). This life of mine, Sehharaka’s, is inde< 
blessed (fruitful)— 

• In whose breast (heart) is the (image of th 
beloved, in whose mouth is (whose mouth is full of) wii 
scented with blue lotus, and on whose head is a wrea 
of flowers always present. (: 

{Stumbling) Ah, who shakes me ? (with pleasure 
Surely Navamalika is playing a joke on me. 

2. Cheta—No, Master. Navamalika has not com 

yet. 

3. Vita— (angrily). It was in the first watch (c 
the night) that Malayavati’s marriage festival took place 
Why then does she not come even now at dawn ? (Musing 
with joy) Or, on this auspicious festival of Malayavati’ 
marriage, all the Siddha and Vidyadhara people, accorr 
panied by their beloved ones, are, I suppose, enjoying th 
pleasures of drinking in the Garden of Spring. 

Navamalika is even there expecting me ; I too shall 
therefore, go there. What is Sekharaka (a wreath) withou 
Navamalika (Jasmine) ! ( Walks on stumbling). 

4. Cheta—Come master, come ; here is the Gardei 
of Spring; let my master enter it. ( Both represen 
entering ). 

(Enter Vldhushaha with a pair of cloths on Ms 
shoulder ). 

5. Vidu —I heard that my dear friend would go t< 
the Garden of Spring now. I too shall, therefore, gc 
there. (Advancing and observing) This is the Garden o] 
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Spring ; I shall enter. {Entering and representing mole - 
station by bees) Ah, why d) these wicked bees (drunkards) 
assail me. t Smelling his own person) Ah ! I see ! As a 
dear friend of the (their) son-in-law, I have been, with 
much regard, anointed with scents by the relatives of 
Malayavati ; and a wreath of Santana flowers has been 
fastened on to my head. This (their) extreme regard has 
become prejudicial to me. What shall I do then ? Or, I 
shall put on the dress of a w)ana with this pair of red 
cloths obtained from Vlalayavati and go veiling (my face) 
with my upper garment? I shall then see what these 
mean and wicked bees (Irunkards) will do ! ( Does accord * 
ingly ). 

6 Vita —( Noticing , with joy) Look here, Cheta ! 
(Pointing with his finger and laughing) There is Navama- 
lika who, seeing me and being angry with me for my 
having come late, is walking another way, veiling her face. 
I shall, therefore, embrace her (throw my arms round 
her neck) and pacify her. ( Approaching hastily , and 
embracing Vidushaka , wishes to put Tambula into hise 
mouth). 

7. Vidu C Indicating the smell of liquor) Away, 
fellow, away, (Stopping his nose and turning round ) 
How is this ? I have escaped from one kind of wicked 
Madhukaras (bees) and have fallen into the hands of 
another (sort of) wicked Madhukara (drunkard). 

8 . Vita— What! she is turning away in anger ! 
Well, I shall fall at her feet and pacify her. (Saluting and 
placing Vidushaka's feet on his head). Be pleased*. 
Navamalika, be pleased (to favour me). 

3 
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{Enter Maid) 

9 . Maid —I was ordered by the mother of Princess 
Malayavati (thus)“ Maid Navamalika, go to the Garden 
of Spring and tell the garden-keeper, Pallavika (this) — 

• Decorate well the Tamala path to day; (my) son-in-law 
will go there with Malayavati’. I have ordered (conveyed 
the order to) Pallavika. 1 shall, therefore, seek my friend 
Sekharaka who is filled with longing (for me) caused by 
separation during the night. ( Looking) Here is Sekharaka. 
{ Angrily ) How is it! he is soliciting some other woman !I 
shall stand here and find out who she is. 

10 . Vita - {With joy ) 

Oh Navamalika, Sekharaka falls at your feet—he, 
the proud one, who knows not how to bow pefore Vishnu, 
Sive or Brahma. (3) 

11 . Vidu —Oh, you wretch ; you drunkard ! where 
is Navamalika here ? 

12. Maid— [Observing ; with a simle) Why ! Think* 
ing that it is I, the venerable Atreya is solicited by the 
drunken. Sekharaka. I shall feign anger and make fun ol 
both of them. 

13. Cheta — {Beholding the maid, taking Sekharaka 
by the hand and shaking him) Master, leave her ; this£i: 
not Navamalika. She is coining this way looking (a 
you), her eyes red with anger. 

14. Maid — [Approaching) Sekharaka, who is it tha 
is being solicited? 

15. Vidu — {Removing his veil) I, the son of at 
unfortunate woman. 
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16. Vita— (. Examining the Vidushaka , and getting 
up angrily), Thou ugly fellow ! Dost thou too deceive 
■me, Sekharaka ? (Giving him a slap in the face) Cheta ' 
hold him while I appease Navamalika. 

17. Cheta—As my master commands. 

18. Vita — (Leaving Vidushaka, falls at the feet of 
ike maid). Be pleased, Navamalika, to favour me. 

19. Vidu— (To himself) This is the time for me to 
get away {Tries to run away). 

% {Cheta takes hold of Vidushaka by the sacred 
tlfread and it breaks). 

20 . Vita—Whither, whither do you fly, you ugly 
fellow ? 

(Binds him round the neck with his garment , 
and drags him). 

21. Vidu— -Madam, Navamalika, please do me the 
favour of releasing me. 

22. Maid —(Laughing) If you will place your head 
on the ground and fall at ray feet, I shall have you 
Teleased. 

23. Vidu— (Shaking with anger) What! shall I, a 
friend of the King of Gandarvas and a Brahman, shall I 
fall at the feat of a low-born woman 1 (daughter of a 
serving woman) ? 

24. Maid — (Threatening him with her finger and 
smiling) I shall make you fall presently—Sekharaka, get 
up; I am pleased with you, (Embraces him) But this 
Brahman, the dear friend of the (King’s) son-in-low, has 
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been abused by you. Hearing of it, Mitravasu will pe 
haps get angry ; so honour him with (due) regard. 

15. Vita—As Navamalika command's. (Glaspi 
Vidushaka by the neck ) Sir, considering you to he 
relative (by marriage), I have joked with you. ( With ) 
head reeling ) Is Sekharaka really a drunken chap? 

26. Vidu— No, No. 

27. Vita — (Joyfully) Then enough of jokin 
{Making the upper garment into a coil , offers it as a s< 
to Vidushaka) Sit here, my relative. 

28. Vidu — [To himself) Fortunately, his intoxi 
tion seems to have left (him). (Sits down)* 

29. Vita 1 —Navamalika, you too sit by his side ; 
shall I honour both of you at once. 

C Maid laughs and sits down) 

Vit'a—You, Cheta, fill this bowl (cup>to the bi 
with pure liquor. 

(Cheta represents filling the cup) 

Vita- —(Takes some flowers from the garland on 
head .puts them in the cup and kneeling , offers it to Na 
malika) Navamalika, taste it and (then) give it to him. 

30. Maid — (Smiling) As Sekharaka says (as 
(Having done so, gives it to Vita). 

31. Vita— (Offering the cup to Vidushaka) This 
a cup), whose flavour is augmented by the scent obtai 
by contact with Navamalika*s mouth (lips), and s 
s has never bisn tastsl by any on® but Sekharaka. 
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So drink this. What other (greater)- honour can I show 
you than this ? 

32. Vidu— {With a forced smile) Sekharaka; I am 
•a Brahman ! 

33. Vita—If you are a Brahman, where then is 

your sacred thread ? : 

34 . Vid]a —\Not finding the sacred thread * upon his 
person) It was broken when I was dragged by this Cheta* 

35. Maid— (Laughing) If so, (then) repeat at least 
some words*of the Veda. 

36. Vidn—Madam, my Vedic utterances are 
covered up (shut in) by this smell o s f liquor. Well, what is 
the use of my disputing with you ? This Brahman falls at 
your feet ( Prepares to fall at her feet)* 

37 . Maid— (Preventing him with her hands) No 
no ; don’t do so, Sir. (To Sekharaka) Withdraw, 
Sekhar.ika, whithdraw. He is truly a Brahman. ( Falling 
at Vidushaka's feet) Sir, be not angry ; I played this joke 
on you as befitting a relative (of the bridegroom). 

38. Vita—I too shall propitiate him. ( Falling at his 
feet) Forgive me, Sir, forgive me, my faults were com¬ 
muted under intoxication ; and I shall go to the drinking 
saloon with Navamalika. 

39 . Vidu—I pardon you completely. Grd, both of 
you, while I too shall visit my friend. 

{Exeunt Vita , Cheta and Qheti ). 

Vidn—Fortunately, a Brahman’s untimely, death has 
^een averted. Therefore, I too, having been polluted, by 
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tbe touch of this drunkard, shall bathe in the long tank, 
and then visit my friend. (Doing so and looking towards- 
the curtain). My friend is coming even hither holding 
Malayavati by the hand, who is, as it were, like the God¬ 
dess of wedding incarnate. I shall, therefore, go and be 
(stand; by his side. 

(Enter the Hero dressed In bridal robes > Malayavati , and a 
befitting retinue ). 

40. Hero*— ( Observing Malayavati) When looked afc^ 
she casts down her eyes; when addressed, she" does not 
speak; in the bed, she remains (with her face) turned 
away (frome me) ; when embraced forcibly, she trembles; 
and when her friends go out of the chamber, she too 
desires to go away ; even by (her) perversity, my newly« 
wedded beloved has now become very dear tojme. (4) 

(Looking at Malayavati) Malayavati, my dear, 

That I now behold this face of thine is the fruit of 
that penance, wherein 1 observed the vow of silence, 
giving replies with mere hums; wherein this body (of 
mine) suffered from the heat of the moon’s rays, as from 
a forest fire; and wherein I have meditated (upon my 
beloved) for many a night and day with a concentrated 
mind. (5)- 

41. Heroine — (Aside) Maid Chaturika, not only is 
he (his form) pleasing to the sight but he knows also how 
to speak agreeably (how to flatter). 

42. Maid— (Smiling) O perverted one (addicted to 
contrariness) it is just the truth (the plain truth). What 
Is there of flattery in it ? 
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43. Hero—Chaturika, stow me the way to the 
garden of Spring. 

44. Maid—Let His Lordship come (this way). 

45. Hero—t Advancing and addressing the heroine ). 
Walk slow, slow, my Lady ! for'— 

The weight of the (your) breasts is enough to afflict 
(to burden) your waist, why then (do you wear) a necklace 
in addition ? Your pair of thighs is distressed (enough) 
with the weight of your posteriors ; why then this zone 
(of gold) This pair of feet have not strength enough to 
bear the (weight of this) pair of thighs; why (then, tbi s 
additional burden of) the anklets ? You are adorned 
(enough even) in your parts of the body (by Nature) ; why 
do you wear ornaments to trouble you ? (6) 

46. Maid-—This is the garden of Spring ; let my 
Lord enter. 

(All enter). 

47. Hero —( Looking all round) Aha ! How exquisite 
is the beauty of the Garden of Spring ! Here, 

The exudation from the sandal trees cools the edges 
of the paved floor in the bower; on hearing the sound 
(the music) of the falling showers from the fountain- 
houses, the peacock dances to its accompaniment And 
the flood of water issuing from the water-lifting machines, 
and rendered yellow with the pollen of flowers playfully 
shaken down by the force of the fall, flows swiftly and 
fills the basins of the trees. (7) 

Moreover— 
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These bees, making the interior of the bowers ring 
with their songs, besmeared with the pollen of flowers 
and proclaiming (as it were, the throwing of) perfumed 
powder (on one another), and drinking honey, to their 
heart’s content along with their lady-loves, seem to be 
everywhere enjoying a Bacchanalian festival. (S) 

48. Vidu— ( Approaching) Victory to you, Sir ! All 
happiness to you, madam ! 

49. Hero —Friend, you have taken a long time to 
come. 

50. Vidu —O friend, I arrived here early, but, 
curious to witness the banquet of the Siddhas and the 
Vidyadharas assembled for the auspicious marriageTeast, 

I have been delayed so long in roaming about (looking at 
it). Let my friend also have a look at it therefore. 

51. Hero —Yes, be it as you say. f Looking allround) 
Friend, look, look ! 

With their limbs smeared with sandal paste, with 
garlands of Santanaka flowers, (round their necks), and 
with (their)pure white clothing made to look variegated 
by contact with the lustre of (their) jewelled (sapphire) 
ornaments, these Vidyadharas, have mingled with the 
Siddhas, and, (seated) under the shade of sandal trees, are 
drinking the mead (wine) that has been left after being 
first tasted by their beloved ones ! -(9) 

, Come then, we too shall go to , the Tamala path. 

(All move on) 

' 52. Vidu —This is the Tamala path—This face of 
yours, Madam, appears to be' afflicted by the heat of 
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autumn. So please take your seat on this Sphatikamani 
slab. 

53. Hero—You have observed well, my friend. 
Having conquered (surpassed) the moon by the lustre 

of its cheeks, this, the face of my beloved, now rosy with 
(the) warmth (of the sun), indeed wishes to surpass the 
lotus. (10) 

(Taking Malayavati by the hand ) My dear, let us sit here. 
(A ll sit doxm). 

Hero—( Raising the face of the heroine and observing) 
My dear, you have been in vain troubled by us, who were 
curious (in our desire) to see the Kusumakara garden % 
For— 

This face of yours, beautiful with (its) creepers (in the 
form) oi eyebrows, and possessing tender shoots (in the 
form) oi red lips, is in itself a pleasure-garden ; the other 
is merely a wood. (11) 

54. Maid— (With a smile , addressing the Vidu - 
$haka) Did you hear how the princess is described? 

55. Vidu — Chaturika, don’t be thus .proud. Even 
among us there are certainly beautiful people. Just on 
account of jealousy, no one describes them (their 
beauty). 

56. Maid— [Smiling) Sir, I shall describe (colour) 

you. 

57. Vidu— (With joy) Ah, madam! I have been 
brougnt back to life. So please do me the favour (to 
descrioe me) so that this man will not again say to me, 
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*’You are like this, like that, and in form like a mot 
monkey.* 4 

58. Maid—Sir, I found you looking beau 
(while) sleeping with (your) eyes closed during the \ 
ing hours of the marriage. So, please stay like that 
I shall describe (colour) you. 

(Vidushaka does so) 

Maid —(To herself) While he stays with his 
closed, I shall blacken his face with the juice of Tati 
leaves, which resembles the colour of indigo. (Ris 
gesticulates flacking" of Tamccla leaves and pressing ou\ 
juice . The Hero and the Heroine observe Vidushaka) 

59. Hero—Friend, you are, indeed, lucky; for 
alone among us are (coloured) described. 

{Maid blackens the face of Vidushaka with 
Tamala juice). {Heroine smiles , looking up at the fac 
the Hero). 

Hero {Looking at the Heroine 1 s face) O lovely-* 
one, from (among) the tender leaves (in the form 
your lips, is seen the blossomming of a flower (in 
form) of a smile ; but the fruit lies elsewhere*—in my 
that behold it. 

60. Vidtt—Maid, what have you done? 

61. Maid—Truly, you are coloured (described). 

62. Vidu— (Wiping his face with the hand , loo< 
at the hand t and lifting his stick in anger). 

Ah,wretch, this is a royal court. Wflat shall 
with you? (To the hero) Sir, even (here) in the pres 
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of you both, have I been made a fool of (insulted) by 
this wretch ? Why should I then remain here ? I shall go 
elsewhere ( Goes away)* 

63* Maid—Truly, the venerable Atreya is angry 
with me. I shall follow and appease him (Wishes 
to go). 

64. Heroine —Maid Chaturica, how is it that you 
go, leaving me alone ? 

65. Maid — Referring to the Hero — smiling) May 

you be alone like this (as you are now) long. (Exit) 

66. Eero-—( Looking at the Heroine's face) O inno* 

cent one, this face of thine is indeed like a lotus, for, 
touched by the rays of the sun, it has acquired a deep 
rosy lustre, and filaments are manifested in the form of 
gleams from your teeth. Why then is the bee not' seen 
drinking the honey therefrom ? (13y 

(,Heroine smiles and turns her face away) 

Hero repeats the same . Enter Maid 9 thrusting aside 
the curtain • 

67. Advancing hastily ). Here is the 
venerable Mitravasu come to see the prince on some 
business. 

68. Hero —My dear, go to your house. I shall see 
Mitravasu and come quickly. 

(Exit Heroine with Maid . Enter Mitravasu) 

69. Mitra —Without having killed the enemy, how 

can 1 shamelessly say to Jimutavahana 9 46 Your kingdom 
has been seized by the enemy '* ? (14v 
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(But) as it is not proper to go without informing 
him, I shall go, after having informed him (Approaches), 

70. Hero— (Seeing Mitravasu) Mitravasu, seat your- 
-self here. 

(Mitravasu sits down). 

Hero— {Observing) Mitravasu, you look (as if) excited. 

71. Mitra—What excitement (can there be) about 
x that wretch of Matanga ? 

72. Hero—What has been done by Matanga ? 

73. Metra—For his own destruction, your kingdom 
‘h^s been seized by him. 

74. Hero—{Gladly to himself) Can this be true? 
'(I .wish it were so !). 

75. Mitra—So the prince should give orders for 

'his extermination. In short_ 

The instant these Siddhas receive your orders, they 
will start for the battle in their aerial cars; which, moving 
in all directions all over the sky, will hide the sun and 
cause the day to become dark, as (heavily massed clouds 
would do) in the rainy season ; and, the moment your 
-enemy is destroyed, your kingdom is regained (by you), 
with the hosts of kings bowing (before you) in fear. (15) 
Or, why (is) an assemblage of troops (needed)? 

Surley even by my single self, resplendent with the 
weighty mane of flashing rays (issuing) from the long 
-sword swiftly drawn out by me, (you may) consider the 
wretch Matanga as surely killed* (by me), as is the king 
‘^sphants by the lion leaping (on it) from the cliff. (16) 
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76. Hero— (To himself; closing his ears) Aha 1: 
severely spoken (terrible words are these!! Or let (me 
speak) thus: (Aloud) Mitravasu, how much is this (to. 
you) ? Even very much more than this is possible for- 
you, a hero. But— 

How can he (one), who would out of pity give up. 
unasked even his own body for another, assent to the 
cruelty of killing a living being for the sake of a king 
dom ? (I?)' 

Moreover, excepting cares (arising out of passions) 
(Klesas) I regard nothing as inimical to me. So, if you 
dssire to do n.e favour, then pity this (that) distressed- 
(unfortunate) fellow overcome by these cares. 

77. Mitra— (Angrily and laughing) How can such 
a benefactor of ours and such a grateful man (as he) be 
not pitied ? 

78. Hero — (To himself) With the (his) mind over¬ 
powered with anger in its early stage, he cannot b e 
turned (now from his view-point). I shall say thus: 
(Aloud) Mitravasu, get up ; we shall go in. I shall advise- 
you there. The day has advanced now. For 

Praiseworthy is the sun alone ; who continually 
(every day} sets the bee at liberty from the lotus closed 
in sleep; who pleases the whole world by his rays, bent 
on the sole objpet of filling the quarters (fulfilling the 
desires of men) ; who, even while setting, is looked at by 
the Siddhas with (their) mouths filled with loud praise s„ 
uttered ; and whose labour is but to do good to others. (18) 

(Exeunt all) 
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{Enter Chamberlain holding a pair of red cloths , and 
a door keeper). 

1. Cham to.—Keeping order in the apartments oi 
the Queens (inside the city), protecting (myself) from 
stumblings at every step (rectifying errors in every place) 
weakened by old age, 1 now exactly imitate the conduct 

1 the king, under the guidance of my staff (of the seience 
of ruling). (li 

2. Door-Keeper —Honoured Vasubhadra, whither 
1 have you set out ? 

3. Chamto.—I was ordered by the Queen, the 
mother of king Mitravasu, thus : ** Chamberlain, you have 
to take red cloths to Malayavati and to (my) son-in-law 

" for ten days (nights)/ 9 Princess Malayavati, however, is 
in her father-in-law’s house, while, I hear, Jimutavahana 
has now gone along with Prince Mitravasu to have a look 
at the beach. So I am at a loss to know whether I am 
’to go to the Princess or to the son-in-law, 

4. Door-Keeper —Sir, you had better go to the 
Princess. By the time the son-in-law also would, 
■perhaps, have returned to that place. 

5. Chamto.—You have advised me well, Sunahda. 
Whither are you bound ? 

6. Door-Keeper —I too was ordered by King Visva- 
' vasu thus: “ Sunanda, go and tell Mitravasu thus (this) : 

on this, the first day of the illumination festivities, 

' something appropriate to the festive occasion is to be 
presented to Malayavati and (our) son-in-law. So come 
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^nd select it.” Your Honour will please go to (the 
presence of) the princess, while I go to bring Prince 
Mitravasu. 

(Exeunt both). 

(Entefr Jimuntavahana and Mitravasu ). 

7. Hero— The grassy-plot is the bed, the white 

(clean slab of) rock is the seat; the place under the trees 
is the abode ; the cool water of the streams is the drink ; 
the bulbous roots are the food;, and the deer are the 
'Companions. Thus in the forest where every object of 
enjoyment is procurable unsought, there is this one defect* 
For here, where beggars are hardly met with, people have 
to live in vain, barren of exertion (needed) for the sake of 
bringing about the fruition of the aims of others. (2) 

8. Mitra —(Looking up) Make haste, Prince, make 
haste ! It is the time of ebb-tide. 

9. Hero — (Hearing) Well observed. 

This tide, white with innumerable rolling conch- 
shells (which it carries), is coming up with a roar, intensi¬ 
fied by (the agitation caused by) the violence with which 
the lordly water-elephants (perhaps, hippopotomi) emerge 
out of the water and making the interiors of the 
mountain caves reverberate and thus deafening the 
*sars. (3) 

10. Mitra—It has indeed come up. Behold ! 

This ocean-tide, with its water fragrant on account of 
the exhalations from elephants and crocodiles who have 
devoured clove-shoots, glitters with the colour of the 
splendid gems (contained in the ocean). * (4) 
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Come then, we shall leave this path with (its) 
spreading water and walk along the path on the higher 
ridges of the mountain. 

11. Hero — [Walking about and beholding) Mrra- 
vasu, see, see ! covered by mutlitudes of clouds, white- 
on account of autumn, these peaks of the Ma’ava 
mountain possess (bear) the beauty of those of the 
Himalayas. 

12. Mitra —Prince, these are not the peaks of the- 
Malaya mountain; but they are heaps of bones of 
serpents. 

13. Hero — (With agitation) Alas ! on what account,, 
have these met with such a wholesale death ? 

14. Mitra —These have not met with a wholesale 
death. Prince, hear how this has happened. It is said 
that, in days of yore, Garuda was daily eating serpents, 
drawing them out cf the nether regions, having (firs } 
driven aside (parted) all the waters of the ocean by the 
winds raised by his wings. 

3 5. Hero— (/** distress) Alas! he has done 

a very wrong deed ! Then ? 

16. Mitra —Then Garuda was spoken to by Vasuki* 
King of Serpents, who apprehended the destruction of 
the whole serpent race. 

17. Hero— i Respectfully) Well, (did he say) “ eat 
me first” ? 

18- Mitra— No, no. 

19. Hero —What else ? 
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20. tfitra —This was said: 11 Garuda, through the 
terror caused by your onset, the women folk of the serpent 
race suffer from abortion of the womb by the thousands ; 
and babies (too) die away; thus our race is becoming 
extinct; and your own object is defeated. I shall, therefore 
send you (for your food), as you stand on the sea-shore, one 
of those (Nagas) for whom you assail the world of the 
Nagas. 

21. Hero—Alas! and this was the way in which 
the serpents were protected by the King of Nagas ? 

Among the thousand pairs of tongues (forked tongues), 
was there notone that had acquaintance (enough) with the 
taste to say, “ My (own) self has been given by me to 
the enemy of Serpents to save a serpent ” ? (5) 

And then ? 

22. Ultra—It (this proposal) was agreed to by 
the King of Birds. 

These heaps of bones that have the appearance of 
hills (peaks) of snow, will grow, are growing, and have 
grown, daily; (the bones) of those, the serpent-lords, 
whom, according to the contract agreed to, the King of 
Birds devours, one every day. (6) 

23. Hero —( Wondering ). 

The ignorant commit sins even for the sake of this 
worthless body, the seat of all impurities, ungrateful and 
perishing! gy 

How endless is the misery that has fallen on the 
Nagas! (To himself) Would that I were able to save the 
life of even a single serpent by offering my own body (in 
his stead). 

4 
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(Enter a door keeper). 

24. Door keeper— I have ascended the top of 
hill. I shall then (now) search for Mitravasti. (Advanci 
Here is Mitravasu standing near the son-in-' 

(.Approaching and dotting) Victory to the Princes! 

25. Mitra —Sunanda, what is it that you 1 
come here for ? 

(Door keeper whispers in the ear). 

Mitra —Prince, father calls me. 

26. Hero —Go, 

27. Mitra—Even the Prince (Jimutavihui dv>i 
not stay long, out of curiosity, in this place full 
dangers. 

(Exit with the door-keeper) 

28. Hero —I too shall descend from the top of t 
bill and look at the seashore (Adv inces). 

29. (A voice within ) O ! my son, Sankhuchu 
How is this? Have 1 to see you being killed to-.'av ? 

30. Hero — (Listening) Ah ! the distress -ti cry of 
woman belike! I shall, therefore, approach Cier) a 
make (it) clear (to myself) who she is an 1 whence 1 
fear is (arises). (Advances). 

(Enter Smkhichuda follwed by Ms aged moth 
weeping, and a servant with a pair of cloths in his charg 

31. The Old One —O my son, Sankhachuda! H 
is this ? Have I to see you to day being killed ? [Holdb 
(him) with her palms on his cheeks ]. Deprived of tl 
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moon-like face (of thine), my heart, as well as the nether 
world, will grow 4ark, 

32* Sankha—Mother, why do yon thus trouble us, 
who are being very much overcome with fear ? 

33. Old om—(Examining him long and feeling the 
limbs of her son) O my son ! how does (can) the cruel- 
hearted Gdruda eat this delicate body of thine, which has 
not seen even the rays of the sun ? {Embracing him and 
cries aloud). 

34. Sankha—Mother, enough of lamentation ! Be¬ 
hold ! 

When transitoriness is the first to clasp the new,* 
born (baby) like a nurse, and (only) later the mother, 
what occasion is there for sorrow ? (Wishes to go) (8) 

35. Old one —My son, stay for a moment, till 1 look 
(have a good look) at your face : 

36. Servant —( Reproachfully) Come, Master San- 
khachuda, coma; what is your prattling mother to you, 
over-powered as she is by love for (her) son ? She does not 
understand political duty. 

37. Shanka—I am coming. 

38. Servant—(To himself) He has been brought by 
me near the rock of execution. ' I shall, therefore, give 
him the pair of red cloths, the murk of the victim, and 
show him the rock, of execution. 

39. Hero (Seeing) O, this is that woman (whose 
cry was; heard).-. {Looking at Sankhachuda) Surely, 
this mast be her son for whose sake she is crying* (Looking 
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all round) I don’t see any cause for her fear; whence can 
her fear be ? Shall I approach and ask (her) ? Or—the 
conversation is being continued; perhaps, it (the cause) 
will be made manifest by it. I shall therefore overhear, 
screened by this tree. (Does so) 

40. Servant — (With tears and with folded hands) 
Prince Sankhachuda, minding this to be the order of the 
master, this harsh news is (has to be) communicated (to 
you). 

41. Sankha —Tell (me), worthy sir. 

42. Servant— Vasuki, King of the Serpent-world 
.(thus) orders you. 

43. Sankha — (Placing his joined palms on his head 
and respectfully ) What does His Majesty command me ? 

44. Servant —Wear this pair of red cloths, and 
mount the rock of execution ; then, recognising (you) by 
the sign of the red cloths, Garuda will take hold of you 
and make you his food. 

45. Hero—Alas ! This (then) is the person who has 
been abandoned by Vasuki and offered as food to 
Garuda. 

46. Servant— Sankhachuda, take this, (fi lands 

over the pair of the cloths), 

47. Sankha— (Respectfully) Give it. ( Taking it) 
His Majesty’s command is received (by me)—borne by me 
’—on nay head. 

48. ©Id One ( Seeing the pair of cloths in her sons 
hand—and beating her bosom ) O my child ! I think this 
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s like the fall of a thunderbolt, (Falls fainting on the 
ground). 

49. Servant —The time of Garuda’s arrival has 
ipproached. So, I shall go away quickly (Exit) 

50 SanMia~Be comforted, mother, be comforted. 

51. Old one— (Recovering, and with tears) O child ! 

3 (my) sou, obtained through (as a result of) hundreds of 
lesires! O thou votary of duty, (O thou) Ocean of good 
:onduct! Where shall 1 again see such a face as thine» 
beautiful like the full moon (Weeps, embracing him). 

52. Hero— O the pitiiessness of Garuda! and also, 

I think that it is not the beak alone, but the heart 

oo of the King of Birds that is made of adamant, (of him) 
duo, casting off pity, preys upon this child standing in 
oe proximity of the mother ; (the mother) who, having 
ttered many lamentations, (now stands) benumbed (with 
espair) letting showers of tears fall (from her eyes) and 
iteously casting her eyes in all directions, saying, “Wao 
dll be your saviour, my son ? (9 

53. Sankha*— \To his mother, suspecting that hi* 
mother's heart would break on account of the excess of 
rief ). They, of endless benevolence, with waom the 
rayer of a suppliant never fell fruitless ; they, who never 
mnted their own benefit as against the good of others 

ir they had placed before themselves (the ideal of) pity ^ 
ley, whose hearts (lit : intellects) have ever been full of 
rrow for the sorrows of others; those saints have cease d 
exist (lit : have set). Mother, restrain the force of the 
>w of your tears. In whose presence, can you (now 
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cry ? (who is there here to hear your cry of 
tress ?) 

(Wiping his mother s tears with his hand) Mo 
why are you afflicted ? Take heart, mother, take < 
age. 

54. Old one —(With tears ) My dear son, how c 
take courage ? Why were you not exempted by V& 
King of Serpents, out of compassion, that you are my 
Son ? O wicked Death ! How is it that now, while 
whole of the world of living beings is being left uninji 
my son (alone) has not been forgotten by you, pitile 
heart ? Unfortunate wretch (that I am), I am in every 
undone. 

55. Hero— {Compassionately) If I do not prc 
this afflicted being, ready to die and abandoned by 
relatives,—then, what is the use of (of what use is) 
body to me ? 

I shall, therefore, approach. 

56. Sankha— Mother, strengthen yourself \ 

57. Old one— O my son Sankhacbuda, when 
are abandoned by Vasuki, protector of the Serpent-wo 
who else will offer you protection wherewith I shall cons 
myself ? 

58. Hero — (Approaching quickly). Indeed I mys< 

59. Old ms—{Hastily covering her son with 
garment, mistaking {the ihero] for Garuda, and ofProt 
tng the Hero). Thou', son of Virata, eat me up ! I was fi 

« pon to-day by the King of Serpents to be your food. 
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60. Hero — (With tears) What a wonderful motherly 
affection (lit: affection for her son)! 

Seeing this, her affliction, caused by (her) love 
towards her son, I think that even the foe of serpents, 
cruel hearted as he is, will show campassion. (12) 

61 . Sankha — Mother, away, away with your fear ! 
This is not, indeed, the enemy of the serpents. Behold ! 

Where is that Garuda whose beak is terrible, smeared 
with streaks of blood issuing forth from the heads of 
great serpents torn open, and where is this gentle and 
virtuous roan of good disposition and (mild) form ! (13) 

62. Old one—My son, afraid of thy death, I see the 
whole living world composed of (filled with) Garuda. 

63. Hero—Don’t fear, mother. I am only a 
Vidyadhara, com^ to save your son. So take heart. 

64. Old one - (With joy) My son, say these words 
once again, 

65. Hero—What is the use of saying it again and 
again ; I shall prove it by action. 

66. Old one— ( Folding her hands above her head) 
Son, may you live long! 

67. Hero—Give me, mother, this symbol of the 

victim, covered by which I shall offer my body to be 
eaten up by the son of Vinata, to save the life of your 
soo. (14) 

68. Old one—( Closing her ears ) May (such) evil be 
prevented (averted). Child, you are (to me) a son like 
Sankhachuda, or e\en more than Sankhachuda; (you) 
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who thus wish to save my son abandoned by (his) rela 
ives, by offering your own body. 

69. Sankha— {Sorrowfully) O! The feelings < 
this great soul run contrary to (the course of) the world. 
For, 

This good one will give up, for the sake of anothe 
as if it were a mere straw, his very life ; for the sake c 
which Visvamitra formerly ate the flesh of a dog, like 
Swapacha (the lowest of the outcastes); for the sake o 
which Nadijangha, who had done Gautama a favoui 
was killed by him: and for the sake of which thi 
Garuda, son of Kasyapa, eats the serpents ever 
day. (15 

(To the hero) O thou Great-sould one! you hav< 
shown towards me this compassion, sincere by reason o: 
your determination to sacrifice your life\ But enough oi 
this persistence. Behold—- 

Mean creatures like us are born, and die (in any 
number). Whence emanate (how rare are) persons of your 
stamp—who are ready (to sacrifice themselves) for the 
sake of others ? (16) 

So away with this persistence of yours! Do (me) the 
favour of giving up this determination. 

70. Hero —(Taking Sankhachuda by the hand) 
Master Sankhachuda, it is not proper for you to throw 
an obstacle in the way of my longing to accomplish the 
object of others 5 desires; fpr doing which an opportunity 
has been obtained (by me) after a long time. Enough of 
(this) hesitation: give me the sign of the victim. 
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71. Sankha—O great one, foremost of the daring! 
What is the use of troubling (me) in vain ? By no means 
will Sankhachuda soil (disgrace) the race of Sankhapala, 
white (pure) as a conch shell. If I am to be pitied 
then think of an expedient whereby this, my mother, who 
is afflicted by misfortune, does not put an end to her life* 

72. Hero—What (else) is there to be thought of? 
An expedient has, indeed, been thought of and it 
depends upon you. 

73. Sankha—What is it ? 

74. Hero—If you wish that she, who dies if you 

die and lives if yon live, should live, (then) save yourself, 
by (using) my life. (17! 

This is the only means. So, give me the sign of the 
victim ; I shall then cover myself with it and ascend the 
stone of execution. And you, go back from this place, 
preceded by your mother. Seeing the place of execution 
so near, she may lose her life .on account of the fear 
natural to a woman. How (is it that) do you not see this 
big cemetery filled with the skeletons of numerous dead 
serpents. Assuredly*— 

In this dense darkness built up (caused) by kites, 
(circling about) with extended wings vibrating, ravenously 
greedy for the bits of meat slipping down while being 
torn by the quivering tip of the beak (of Garuda), (in this 
place) where in this (place) foul with the stink of masses of 
brain carried along by streams of blood, do howl troops of 
jackals roaming about unrestrainedly with series of 
extinguished flames of fires. (18) 
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75. Sankha —How do (can) I not see it? 

This cemetery, with its never-failing daily supply Q f 
snake-food (never divested of its serpent-garland eternally* 
worn), giving unbounded joy to Garuda (to Ganesa), and 
with its multitudes of moon-white bones (with the slcall- 
bone shining white in the lustre of the moon), (closely> 
resembles the body of Rudra. <19) 

Go, then ; what is the use of these soft speeches ? 

The time for Garuda’s arrival has approached (Kna&l% f ng- 
before his mother and with folded palms placed on, 
head,) Mother, you too go back from here. 

In whatever condition (of life), mother, we may*, 
hereafter, be born-—in every one of those conditions, may 
you yourself become my mother, O, child-loving one* (20> 
(Falls at her feet), 

76. Old one-— (With terars) O (my) son, what! (this> 
his speech is the last! My child, my legs will not carry 

to another place, leaving you ; I too shall therefore diei 
with you. 

77. Sankha — (Rising) I shall meanwhile make my 
pradakshma round the God (at) South Gokarna., near at: 
hand in the North, and (ihen) carry out the orders o£ my 
master. (Exit with mother ). 

78. Hero*—My desire is accomplished. What *ben& 
can be the means (to succeed) ? 

(Enter Chamberlain with cloths) 

79. Chamh —This pair of red cloths was sent to 
the prince by the queen, Mitravasu’s mother; the princo 
may, therefore, put them on. 
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80. Hero — {Looking at them ; with joy to himself )*. 
Fortunately, my desire is fulfilled through this pair of red 
cloths, brought unexpectedly. {Aloud) Chamberlain*. 
bring it (them) here. 

(The chamberlain offers the pair . of red cloths) 

Hero—( Taking them and putting them on, to himself ) 
My marriage with Mala}avati has become fruitful. (Aloud) 
Chamberlain, you may go;. salute the queen in my name 
(pay ray respects to the queen). 

8L Chamb—As the prince commands (Exit). 

82. Hero —This pair of red cloths, that has come 
(to me) at the right time, gives me great pleasure—to me,. 
who am giving up (this) body for the sake of another (21). 

(Looking" all round) Inasmuch as this wind is (the 
wind has now become) excessively violent, shaking the 
heaps of rocks on the Malaya mountain, I infer that the 
King of birds has approached. Indeed— 

The rows of (his) arrayed feathers, equal to the 
clouds of deluge, cover up the sky ; the speeding wind 
throw's the waters up the beach, as if for the inundation 
of the earth by the ocean; he, of the splendour of the 
twelve suns, makes the ten quarters (of the earth) reddish 
brown by the lustre of his body, instantly producing a, 
doubt (in the minds of the onlookers) that the end of 
the Kalpa (world) has come; and (is) looked at by the 
lordly elephants of the (ten) quarters with fear. (22) 

So, before Sankhachuda cames, I shall hastily get 
upon the stone of execution [Doing so, and seating himself 
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atid feeling the contact of the rch) How wonderful 
(wonderfully pleasant) is its touch ! 

I do not think that Malayavati, embraced (when) 
cool with the juice of the sandal of Malaya, pleased me 
so much as does this rock of execution touched by me 
for the attainment of the object of my desire. (23) 

Or, why of Malayavati? 

A pleasure, the like of which I did not derive in (my) 
childhood, while lying confidently in my mother’s lap, is 
being experienced by me on the surface of this rock of 
execution. ^ 

Now this Garuda has come (here is Garuda come), 
I shall now remain covered (Does so). 


{Enter Garuda) 

83. Garuda— Having seen the disc of the moon 
with a recollection of the form of Sesha (a king of serpents) 

• coiled up with fear, and having been looked at with delight 
by my elder brother, while the sun was shaken by the 
fright of the horses of the chariot (on beholding me)—here 
have 1, in an instant, reached Malaya, the mountain by 
the sea-shore, with ,(my) wings rendered broader by multi- 
tudes of clouds moving along at their tips, greedy for 
(my) serpent-food. ^ 5 ) 

84. Hero (With pleasure) Whatever virtue I have 
to day acquired, by saving a serpent with the gift of my 
own body-may I, in every (subsequent) birth, become 

! P° ssessed of a body for benefiting others, even by (as a 
‘^result of) that virtue. 
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85. Garuda — {Noticing the hero) I shall now quick¬ 
ly carry away this serpent, who is lying on this stone of 
execution to protect the other snakes, and who is covered 
with red clothes as if besmeared with blood flowing from 
(his) heart broken through fear of me, to eat him up, 
tearing him open at his breast with (my) beak, more 
terrible than a thunderbolt. (27) 

{Swoops down and seizes the hero). 

(•The sound of celestial drums within and shower 
of flowers). 

Garuda— {With wonder) What! the sound of 
celestial drums and a shower of flowers ! {Looking up and 
listening). 

Why does this shower of flowers fall from the sky 
delighting the bees with (their) diffusive fragrance ? And 
why does this sound of drums in heaven make all the 
quarters around resonant ? {Laughing) Oh ! I see ! The 
Parijata (tree) too is, I think, shaken by the wind caused 
by my speed; and this rumbling bass too (is caused, I 
think) by the samvartaka clouds, suspecting (the approach 
of) the day of destruction. (28) 

86. Eero — {To himself) Fortunately, I have attained 
my object. 

87. Garuda — {Eating up morsels of the hero). As 

this saviour of serpents appears heavy (a superior sort of 
person), so he will certainly quench (put an end to) today 
my desire to eat serpents. (29) 

I shall, therefore, take him and, ascending the 
Malaya mountain, feed on him to my heart’s content. 

{Exit carrying Jlmutavahana) 



ACT V 

(Enter a door-keeper) 

1. Door-keeper —Even when a/ beloved person has 

• gone to the garden attached to one’s own house, evil is 
suspected (to, have happened to that person), on account 
of affection. What then (how much more of dread should 
he felt when he is) in the midst of a forest, dreadful on 

• account of many dangers actfully witnessed ? (l) 

Thus it is that king Visvsvasu is distressed that 
Jimutavahana, who went forth with a curiosity to look at 
the sea-shore is delaying (his return); I am, therefore, 
commanded by him thus : “ Sunanda, I heard (here) that 
(my) son-in-law, Jimutavahana, had gone to the plaice 
where the fear of Garuda is ever at hand. I alarmed 
at this news. Make enquiries and come (back) quickly 
(with the news) whether he has returned home or not.” 
I shall therefore, go there. {Advancing and looking in 
front) Oh! here is the royal sage Jimutaketu, father of 
Jimutavahana, seated in the courtyard of his cottage, 
attended by his wife (partner in religious duties), and the 
■ princess, his daughter-in-law. Thus: 

Wearing a pair of white silk cloths (of wavy pattern), 
with folds (appearing) like rows of foaming waves, and 
with (his) wife, (a lady) of great piety, resembling the 
(holy) Ganga with (its) pure waters (standing by his side), 
.Jimutaketu bears the grandeur of the Ocean, while 
Malayavati stands near him, resembling the shore with 
-the Malaya Mount on it. (2) 

Well, now, I .shall approach him. ,., 
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(Enter Jimutahetu seated , along with his wife and 
daughter in-law.) 

2. Jimuta—The pleasures of youth have been en- 

joyed (by me) ; (my) fame has been (made to) spread 
(all over the world) ; I have ruled (my) kingdom ; and 
penance too has been practised (by me) with an unwaver* 
ing mind; praiseworthy is my son; this, my daughter-in- 
law, is born of a very similar family ; then, as one whose 
purpose in life has been accomplished, I have now (only) 
to think of death. (3) 

3. Boor-keeper— ( Approaching suddenly) Of Jimu- 
tavahana— 

4. Jimu— (Closing his ears) The evil is averted. 
(May the evil be averted). 

5. Old lady—May the inauspiciousness be averted t 

6. Heroine— (To herself) My heart shudders at this 

evil omen. ' 

7. Jimu—Good sir, what of Jimutavahana ? 

8. Boor-keeper—Of Jimuntavahana—I have been 
sent to you by King Visvavasu to enquire the news. 

9. Jimu—Is my son absent there ? ' 

10. Boos-keeper— Yes. 

11. Old-lady— (Sorrowfully) Your Majesty, if he is 
absent there, where then could my son have gone ? 

12. Jimu —He would certainly have gone very far 
away for our livelihool (co gather for us the means of 
sustaining our life). 
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13. Heroine — (With sorrow, to herself) But I, not 
seeing my husband, suspect something else. 

14. Door-keeper 1 Let your Majesty command 
what I should report to master. 

15. Jimu— ( Indicating the throbbinglof the left eye) 
I am agitated at heart that Jimutavahana is delaying. 

Why dost thou O, left (unkind) eye, throb repeated¬ 
ly to tell me of my evil (evil that might befall me) ? Ah 
evil eye ! Your throbbing is repelled. My son is safe (4> 

(. Looking up) Even this (He), the thousand-rayed One 
(the sun), the eye of the three worlds, will certainly do 
good to (help) Jimutavahana. (. Looking with wonder). 

What is this that falls suddenly in front of me from 
the sky, giving excessive pain to the eye when looked at, 
emitting streaks of blood in likeness to its own rays, and 
resembling a (fallen) star shanken (down) by a portentous 
wind ? ^ (5) 

What! It hes fallen at the (my) Vbry feet! 

{All observe it with surprise) 

Jimu— Ah ! How is it ? A crest-jewel with fresh 
flesh sticking (to it) ! Whose may this be ? 

16. Old lady— (With grief) Your Majesty, this 
crest-jewel looks like our son's. 

17. Heroine — (Aside) Do not say so. 

18 . Door-keeper— Your Majesty, do not be thus 
agitated without knowing (the truth). For, here, torn 
out by the claws and beak (of Garuda), these crest-jewels 
of serpent chiefs, eaten up by Garuda, fall repeatedly. 
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19. Jimu —Queen, Sunanda has spoken reason¬ 
ably. It may even be so. 

20. Old lady —Sunanda, perhaps by this time my 
son would have returned to his father-in-law's house. Go 
then, and enquiring (after enquiry), let us know quickly. 

21. Door-keeper—As the Queen commands. ( Exit )„ 

22. Jimu —Queen, would that this were the crest- 
jewel of a serpent! 

{Enter Sankhackuda covered with red garments) 

23. Sankha— {With tears) Woe is me ! Woe is me 1 
I have been cheated by Destiny ! 

After having hastily bowed in worship to (the God- 
of) Gokarna by the sea-shore, no sooner had I reached that 
place of execution of the snakes, than Garuda flew up into 
the sky taking that Vidyadhara, with (his) breast pierced 
with his claws and beak. (g) 

(Weeping) O thou noble soul! Oh thou extremely 
compassionate! O thou (that has become a) relative with¬ 
out cause ! Ah thou afflicted by the affliction of others ! O 
thou boat for saving people fallen into the ocean of distre¬ 
ss ! O thou that hast given away (thy) body for the benefit 
of others, considering it (valuing it) as a blade of grass 1 
Where hast thou gone? Give me a reply [{Referring to him¬ 
self) Alas, I am undone, unhappy fellow (that I am)! Ah 
wretch of a Sankhachuda! What hast thou done? 

The name (merit) of having saved a (single) serpent 
has not been earned (by you) even for one day; nor has 

Naga—5 
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the honoured command of the master been carried out 
This pitiful (fellow) has been saved by another by th 
gift of his life ! Ah fie, woe is me! I have been .'indee< 
deceived by him ! (5 

Living like this, 1 shall not even for a moment mak 
myself ridiculous; I shall, therefore, try to follow (th< 
course of) these drops of blood. ( Walking forward with hi 
eyes on the ground). 

Desirous of beholding Garuda, I shall proceed, skil 
fully following this line (track) of drops of bio id which 
is at first continuous on account of a flow of blood, - whicf 
then consits of large drops fallen at intervals, then of drops 
broken up and scattered into tiny particles oh account oi 
having fallen on (hard) stones ; theD (of drops fallen) or 
level stretches covered with insects, (later, of drops) diffi' 
cult to be perceived on mineral beds and (lastly, of drops] 
congealed and purple in colour on the tops of forest trees. 

(8 

24. Old lady —( With alarm) Your Majesty, some 
one here, coming this way hastily with a weeping counte¬ 
nance, distresses my heart. Please find out who he is. 

25. Jimu—As the (my) lady says (asks). 

26. Sankha..,Ah, thou crest-jewel of the three 
worlds! Oh, thou that hast given thy body for another I 
Where art thou to be seen by me! I am deceived ! O, I 
am deceived! ( Weeps aloud). 

27. Jimu,.. (Hearing with joy) Lady, cease you* 
sorrow. This crest-jewel which has fallen here while (it 
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was) bein^ tarried away by same flesh-coveting bird, after 
having b^en snatched from his head, is surely his* 

28. Old lady— joy, embracing Malay avati) 
Unwidowed one (auspicious .one), be brave ; surely such a 
form (as yours) will never experience such a grief (as that) 
of widowhood! 

29. Heroine — (Joyfully) By the * power of your 
blessings, mother ! (Falls at her feet)* 

30. JimUr-~(Approachtng Sankhachuda) Child, is 
your crest-jewel stolen ? 

31. Sankha—-Not mine alone, but of the three 

worlds ! ^ 

32. Jimu—How is it ? 

33. Sankha—I am not able to narrate (the inci¬ 

dent), as tears arising out of the great burden of grief 
choke my throat. ^ 

34. Jimu—Tell me, my son, (of) your unbearable 

grief, so that, conveyed to me, it may become bearable 
to you. (9) 

35. Sankha—Hear (then). I am a serpent, Sankha 
chunda by name. As my turn came, I was sent by Vasuki 
as food to Garuda. Well, what (is gained) by this detail ? 
Perhaps this track of blood will become difficult to be 
perceived, being covered by dust* So I shall relate 
briefly— 

My life has been saved by the offer of his own by 
some Vidyadhara, whose mind was overpowered with 
compassion. . ; . (10] 
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36. Jimn—Who else can thus be. intensely devoted 
to the good of others except Jimutavahana ? Child, let it 
be said plainly thus, “ By your son, Jimutavahana”. Ah,. 
I am undone, unhappy (chat I am). 

37. Old lady —Alas, my son, why have you done 

this ? 

38. Heroine —Alas, how (surely) has my evil ome n 
turned out to be true. {All faint), 

39. tears). Surely, these are the 
parents of that great one ! How they have been reduced 
to this state by me, the teller of unpleasant news! Or 
rather, what else will (can) emanate from the mouth of a* • 
snake (a poison-bearer) except poison ? How wonderfully 
suitable is the repayment of kindness, by Sankhachuda 
to Jimutavahana who gave him life ! Shall I then kill 
myself even now? Or rather, I shall console these 
(people) .Father, be consoled; mother, be consoled. (Both 
recover). 

40. Old lady—(To Malayavati) Child, rise up. Don't 
weep. Can we live without Jimutavahana ? Take courage, 
then. 

41. Heroine— {Recovering) Ah, my lord ! Where are 

you to be seen now by me? 


42* Jmm Ah child, thou that knowest how to 
serve parents (elders)! 

By letting your crest-jewel fall at my feet, the path 
of humility has not been abandoned by you evein when 
you have gone to the other world! ( 11 ) 
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(! Taking the crest-jewel) Ah child ! Have you become 
such (reached such a condition) that .only this much of 
' you can be seen ? ( Placing it on his heart ) Alas ! 

How is it that this crest-jewel of yours—of you who* 
in (your filial) devotion, were constanly bending your 
head very low and bowing, (when you were) in this world, 
at my feet—how is it that the crest-jewel, though worn 
smooth (thus), cuts into my heart ? (12) 

43. Old lady —Ah my son, J imutavahana ! How 
did (could) you, to whom no other happiness was pleasing 
'except service to parents, now go to enjoy the happiness 
of Heaven, abandoning (your) father ? 

44. Jimu—( With tears) Queen, can we indeed live 
without Jimutavahana, that you should speak thus? 

45. Heroine —( Falling at his feet and with folded 
palms) Father, please give me the crest-jewel, the sign of 
the adornment of my lord’s limbs, so that, laying it on 
my heart, I may put an end to the pain of my grief by 
falling into the fire. 

46. Jimu—Ah, devdted spouse! Why are you thus 
agitated ? This is indeed, the resolve of us all. 

47. Old lady —What does Your Majesty wait for, 
then ? 

48. Jinm—Nothing at all, my' queen; but, for one 
who has maintained the sacred fire, cremation by any 
other .fire is prohibited. So • fetching fire from the 
place of .the sacred fire, we shall light ourselves up. 

49. Saukha— (To himself) Alas! On account of my 
single sinful self, the whole of this Vidyadhara family 
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is perishing, (I shall) therefore (do) this; G4£0t#2).'Sir* it 
not, indeed, proper to do a rash deed (to commit suicid 
without ascertaining (the truth)/Strange are the sports 
'Destiny! Perhaps, the enemy of serpents will let go Jimu 
vahana alive perceiving that he is no serpent. We she 
therefore, follow Garuda by means of this track of bloc 

50. Old lady’—-(Then) By all means, I shall see u 

son alive, by the favour of the Gods. * ) 

51. Heroine*—(To herself) This is, indeed, hard f 
me to obtain, unfortunate that I am, 

52. Jimuta—Child, may this (your) speech pro' 
true! It is, however, proper for us to follow with tl 
{sacred) fire. Follow, therefore, that, uninterrupted trac 
(of blood). We too, shall come soon, taking the fires froi 
the fire-place. (Exit with his wife and daughter■ in-lau 

53. San&ha—I shall then follow Garuda, ( Stovin 
on and looking in front). 

On the top of the peak of the Malaya mbimtain i 
seen from afar the enemy of serpents, turning fhe bouldei 
of the mountain into troughs, as it were, by the .stroke 
of his beak, wet with blood; setting fire to the interior 
of the neighbouring forests by a series of tongues o 
flame (darting) from his fiery eyes; and digging up thi 
earth with the ends of his terrible adamantine clawi 
coming in contact (with it). (13 

(Enter Garuda seated with the Hero lying bef ore him) 

54. Garuda*.. (To himself) Never before this hai 
such a wonder been seen by me, eating as. I have beer 
*be Lprds of Serpents ever since my birth; and this 
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mighty one is not only not afflicted but* on the contrary, 
appears somehow as if pleased. For ! 

There is no exhaustion in this ocean of courage 
though much of his blood has been drunk; his countenance 
is bright with joy although he endures the paiii caused by 
the tearing of the flesh; and wherever the body is not 
mutilated, there horripilation is clearly seen ; and his eye 
falls on me, though an evil-doer, as if on a benefactor. (14) 

My curiosity is, therefore, excited by this, his courar 
geous behaviour. So let it (him) be, I,shall not eat him 
up, but ask him who he is. (peasing from eating , stands 
before him). 

55. Hero— There is still (some) blood flowing out of 
the openings in my veins; there is still some flesh (left) 
in my body ; and O noble one, I do not (yet) see satiety 
in you ; why then, O Garuda, have you refrained from 
taking your meal ? 

56. Garuda—(To himself) Wonderful! wonderful! 
Even in this state he talks thus nobly ! (Aloud) Oh noble 
one. 

Blood from your heart has been drawn out by me 
with the beak ; but my very heart has been drawn (capti¬ 
vated ) by you by this fortitude ! 

I wish, therefore, to know who you are. 

57. Hero —Thus afflicted by hunger, you are not fit 
to hear. . So first satisfy yourself with my flesh and blood. 

58. Sankha —(Approaching hastily) O Garuda I 
Gatuda! Not indeed* not indeed should (this) rash deed 
be done! ,.He is no serpent! Let him go ! Eat me up ! I 
was sent by Vasuki for your food. (Offers his breast )* 
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59. Hero— (Seeing Sankhachuda—to himself) 

a,°Ih S !!' J " ydeSire iS (8eems to >») fcascracad by 

bankhachuda coming up ! 7 

60. Garuda— (Examining both). There is the 
symbol of execution on both of you. I don’t nndetstand 
which of you is the serpent! 

61. Sankha— How is that? Your doubt is out of 
place. 

(As for) the svasiika mark on the breast (of the 
ro), let that be' (do not mind it now); the slough (of 
the serpent) is not seen over (his) body. Even while I 
am talking, the (my) two tongues are, indeed, not taken 

ITuL ^es^Lte 

&>b!“S -a 

62 fi.r«d»- W o tioiog the hoods of Sonkaohoda 
ond^sgotthoHcro) Then, who is this (that is) slain 

F , Sail ^ha Jlmutavahaoa, the ornament of the 

i« 7 ytrr 1 H “ -~ 

vahana," ^ " ** 

Whose fame, sung aloud by groups of Charanas 
taovmg about the Lokaloka (mountain), has been 
frequently heard by me on (Mount) Meru, in the caves of 
the Mandara (mountain), oh the heights of the Himalayas 
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on the Mahendra mountain, on the slopes of (Mount) 
Kailasa, on the peaks of Malaya, and in several other 
places, (and even) in the arbours (the most obscure parts) 
of the (four) different quarters. (18) 

In every way, I am sunk in a vast bog of sin ! 

65. Hero*—Oh thou Lord of Serpents, why are you 
thus afflicted ? 

66. S&nkha —Is there no room (have I no cause) 
for affliction ? 

Is it proper for you to lead (send) me to a place 
lower than even the world of Pat ala by saving this body 
of mine from Garuda, by (offering up) your own body ? (19) 

67. Garuda —Alasl how (is it)? By this noble 
soul with (his) heart filled with pity, his own body has 
been offered (to me) as food, to' save the life of this ser¬ 
pent who had fallen within the scope of my food. Thus 
have I committed a great crime. Why so many words? 
This (person) who has been killed by me is just (no other 
than) Bodhisattwa. I see no other atonement for this 
great crime, except falling into the fire. Where, then, 
shall I come by fire ? (Looking in front) Ah! some 
people are coming here this way carrying fire (s) with 
them, I shall, therefore, wait for them. 

68. Sankha —Prince, your parents have come. 

69. Hero— (With agitation) Sankhachuda, sit (here) 
and hold me up, covering my body with the upper gar¬ 
ment. Otherwise, beholding me in this state, my parents 
may suddenly give up t;heir life. (Sankhachuda takes up 
the upper garment fallen by the side and does so). 
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{Enter Jimutaketu with his Queen and daughter-in-law)* 

70. Jimu— {With tears) Ah, my son Jimutavahana ! 

Whence indeed is (can there be) this consideration 

of kindred and stranger in the course of pity? True ; but 
why did this consideration not weigh with you, whether 
many are to be saved or only one ? And so, this family 
consisting of yourself, your parents, and the bride, has 
been completely destroyed by you, while giving up your 
life to save a serpent from Garuda ! (20) 

71. Old lady— (To Malayavati) Dear child, cease for 
a moment (from weeping). The fire becomes flameless 
(is extinguished) by the unbroken stream of your tears. 
So, don’t weep. ( All advance). 

72. Jimu —Ah my son, Jimutavahana! 

73. Garuda— {Listening) Who is this that says ‘Ah, 
my son, Jimutavahana ? Then, evidently this is his 
father. Enough, then, about his fire (i,e. brought by 
him). (But) I cannot show my face to him on account 
of the shame of having killed his son ! Or, why am I 
troubled about fire ? I am even on the shore of the sea. 
So then now— 

I shall fall into this submarine fire, (into the flame) 
kindled by the wind from my wings, stronger than the 
spreading hurricane ; with its flame-waves (terrible) like 
the tip of the tongue of Kala (the Destroyer of the 
Universe) with the desire of devouring the three worlds - 
and which, with its seven tongues (flames) spreading (on 
sides), ig capable of swallowing up the oceaas like a. 
straw (as if they were but a straw); and which causes (in 
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the minds of others) the fear of fire (appearing) at the 
end of a Kalpa . (21) 

(Wishes to get up) 

74„ Hero —Oh King of Birds, away with this reso¬ 
lution ! This is no remedy for the sin, 

75. Garuda— {Kneeling with folded palms) Oh 
noble soul, tell me what then (is the remedy). 

76. Hero —Wait for a moment. My parents have 
come, I shall bow to them in the meantime. 

77. Garuda— Do so. 

v 78. Jimu— (Looking and with joy) Queen, I con¬ 
gratulate you. This (our) son, Jimutavahana, is not only 
alive, but on the contrary is being honoured by Garuda 
with folded palms as by a disciple. 

79. Old lady— ( With joy) Your Majesty,! I am satis¬ 
fied. I shall see the face of my son with his body# un¬ 
injured. 

80. Heroine —Though I surely behold my husband* 
my heart does not believe (it) at once, knowing that it. 
(the news) is too pleasent (to be true). 

81. JimU— (Approaching) Come, child, come, em¬ 
brace me! , 

(Hero, trying to get up, faints, his gaement falling aside) 

82. S ankha—Compose yourself, prince, compose 
yourself. 

83. Jimu—Ah, my son, how is it ? Even after 
seeing me, you have gone, abandoning me! 

84. Old lady—Ah, my son, how (is it that) I am, 
not honoured by you even by words ? 
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85. Heroine —Oh my lord, how (is it that) even 
(your) parents have been disregarded by you ? ( All faint)* 

86. Sankha— ■Ah, wretch of a Sankhachuda! O 
thou whose life is saved by another’s life! why wert thou 
not destroyed while in the womb (why where you allowed 
to be born at all) ? For; thus you suffer every moment 
an agony surpassing (that of) death. 

87. Garnda —All this is the result of the inconsider¬ 
ateness of my wicked self, I shall then do thus. {Fanning' 
with his wings ) Oh noble one, calm yonrself, calm yonr' 
self. 

88. Hern—Sankhachuda, revive my parents. 

89. Sankha—Father, calm yourself. Mother, calm 
yourself. Jimutavahana and revived. Do you not see that 
he has got up and is seated only to revive you. ( Both 
revive). 

90. Old lady —Son, how (is. this) even while we 
are looking (at you), you axe being carried away by cruel 
Death. 

91. Jimn—Queen, don’t utter such inauspicious 
words. Our dearson is alive ; so, revive the bride. 

92. Old lady — {Covering her face with her cloth and 
•crying). The evil is (May the evil be) averted. I shall 
not weep. {To Malayavati) calm yourself, daughter ; 
revive, rise up, rise up. It is better that you see your 
'■husband’s face for as much time (as you can). 

93. Heroine— [Reviving) Ah, my lord 1 
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94. Old lady — (Wiping MalaymatVs face with her 
hand) May you be blessed with wifehood (never, to be 
widowed). The impediment (trouble) has been repelled. 

95. Jimtt— (Withtears 9 to himself ) How is it that I, 

the sinful, do not break into a hundred pieces (even) 
while beholding my son quitting his life ; (the life) which 
has removed itself to the throat, as though for want of 
shelter,' since the other organs have been destroyed ? (22) 

96. Herine—Ah my lord ! I am, indeed, a most 
miserable being, as I even (when) seeing my husband in 
this state, do not give up my life now. • 

97. Old lady — (Feeling 1 the limbs of the Hero — to 
Garuda) Ah cruel one ! How is it that my son’s body, 
(that adds lustre to ornaments themselves, has been now) 
brought to this state by you ? 

98. Hero—Nay, mother, nay. What has he done? 
This (body) was in reality in this state even before. See, 

What beauty is there indeed in this body which is a 
collection of fat, bone, flesh, marrow and blood covered 
with a skin—and which is always, therefore, loathsome 
to the sight ? (23) 

I 

99. Garnda—Oh noble one, I experience the 
grief of thinking of myself as being licked by the tongues 
of the flames of hell. Teach me then how I may ; be 
delivered from this sin. 

100. Hero—Let (my) father permit me; then I 
will teach the remedy for (the opposite of), this sin. 

101. Simu —Do so, xhild f 
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102. Hero—Hear, Garuda. ' 

103. Garuda —{Kneeling and 'with folded palms on 
the head) Command me, Sir. 

104. Hero—Hear. 

Cease completely from destroying living beings; re¬ 
pent what you have done before; and by conferring (the 
boon of) safety (lit : freedom from dread) upon all living 
beings, accumulate, with great effort, a flood of righteous¬ 
ness ; wherein the fully-developed sin, arising out of the 
destruction of living, being may sink and may not bear 
fruit (*.«., may disappear), like a crystal of salt of thrown 
into a lake, into its fathomless waters. (24) 

103. Garuda —As you command, Sir. 

Benumbed (till now) by the sleep of ignorance, (but 
now) awakened by you, I have ceased from now to kill 
any living being. ( 25 ) 

Now— 

Let the assemblage of Nagas sport in the ocean 
happily—(appearing) in some places like islands by 
the (their) bodies (standing close together) in groups 
resembling broad banks of sand ; in some (other) places 
with their bodies coiled, causing the illusion of whirl¬ 
pools; and in some (other) places looking like bridges 
while passing from one bank to the other. (26) 

Moreover— 

Wearing (their) abundant hair loose and hanging 
down tar their feet, the hair which resembles thick dark¬ 
ness, and with cheeks, rosy with the first rays of the 
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sun, as if smeared with red lead, let the serpent damsels^ 
though with wearied bodies, yet heedless of their fatigue# 
daily sing with pleasure this, thy glory, in this sandal 
forest. (27) 

106. Hero—Bravo, noble soul, bravo ! We applaud 
(you); by all means, be firm in your resolution. {Turning 
to Sankhachuda) Sankhachuda, please go to your house* 

(Sankhachuda sighing, stands with his face bent down.) 

107 . Hero— ( Looking at Sankhachuda) Sankhachuda) 
go quickly and visit (wait upon) your mother afflicted 
with grief. 

Supposing you to be slain by the point of Garuda*$ 
beak, she, your mother, is certainly afflicted by sorrow 
for you. (28) 

108. Old lady— {With tears.) Blessed is that mother 
who will behold the face of her son who had fallen into 
the mouth of Garuda, but who is uninjured. 

109. Sankha —It (your words) will be true, mother# 
if the prince is healed. 

110. Hero —(Exhibiting pain) Alas! These excrucr 
ating pains were not felt all this time, owing to the dis* 
traction of the desire of achieving the objects of others ; 

but (they) have now begun to afflict me ! {Exhibits the 
J>an^s oj death). 

111. Jimu— {With agitation) Ah my child ! my 
child! Why are you doing thus ? 

112. Old lady —Ah, how is it that he speaks thus 
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{Beating her breast) Save, O ! save (him); my son here 
Is dying. 

113. Heroine—Ah my lord! it is not proper for 
you to depart, leaving me ! 

114. Hero—C Desiring to fold his hands) Sankha- 
chnda, bring my hands together. 

115. Sankha— (Doing so) Alas ! The world is de¬ 
prived of its protector. 

116. Hero ( Looking at his parents with eyes half 
opened) Father, mother, this is my last salutation 
(to you) ! For— 

These limbs do not retain (their) sensibility ; the ear 
does not hear any speech with (all) its syllables distinctly ; 
alas 1 this eye has suddenly closed ; oh my father, this 
life of mine, who am (now) insensible, is going out. (29) 

Well, what is the use of this idle talk ? (Sinks, repeat¬ 
ing the stanza already given : “ What virtue have I 
tocay acquired,” etc.) 

117. Old lady' Ah My son ! my child, O thou 
dear to parents! Where are you goue ? Give me a reply ! 

Oh delight of my eyes 1 Oh Jimutavahana, how shall I 
see you again ? 

118. Jimu—Ah ! my son, Jimutavahana 1 Oh, thou 
dear to all people! Abode of all virtues ! Where are you? 
Give me a reply 1 (Throwing up his hands) Alas 1 Alas ! 

Courage has lost its prop. To whom can modesty 
go for protection ? Who is i there left) in this world 
competent to bear (practise) forbearance? Devotion to the 
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bestowal of gifts has ceased. Truth is truly lost! where 
can poor compassion now betake herself to ? The (this) 
world has become empty, my son, as you have gone to the 
other world. (30) 

119. Heroine...Oh my lord! how is it you have 
departed, leaving me ? Oh Malayavati, pitiless of heart, 
and with body hard as adamant! How do (can) you yet 
live without your lord ? 

120. Sankba —Oh thou devoted to doing good to 
others without any cause (without any thought of re¬ 
compense) ! where do you go, leaving this person who 
is dearer to you than your own life ? Surely, then, 
Sankhachuda will follow you ! 

121. Garuda—Alas ! this noble soul has departed ! 
What shall I do now ? 

122. Old lady —{Looking up with tears) Oh ye 
(deities) that protect the world! Why do you not, 
showering nectar, revive this, my son ? 

123. Garuda — (With joy, to himself) Oh ! I am 
well reminded (reminded at the right moment of the 
remedy) by this mention of “ nectar.*' I think my 
ill-fame is wiped out. Well then, I shall make a request 
to the King of the Gods; and by the shower of nectar 
let fall by Him, I shall revive not only Jimutavahana, 
but also all those serpent-lords eaten by me before, 
(those) whose bones alone remain. If he does not give 
(the Amrita) at (my) request, then. 

Having dashed aside the Lord of the Waters 
(Varuna) with my wings, with the winds caused by my 
Naga—6 
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mighty flappings; having made the Sun God of twelve 
forms, together with (the attendent) God of Fire, fall 
down in a swoon at the sight of the fire from my eyes ; 
having reduced to powder (shattered) with my beak, 
the thunderbolt of Indra, the mace of Dhanada (Kubera), 
and the club of Lord of the World of the Dead (Yama); 
having thus defeated the Gods in battle in an instant, 
I shall send down a rain of nectar on all these here. (31) 

I am gone then. 

[Exit advancing proudly .) 

124. Jimu—Dear Sankhachuda, why do you wait 
still ? Collecting wood, pile up the pyre for my son—so 
that, we too may depart with him. 

125. Old lady —Son Sankhachuda, prepare (every¬ 
thing) quickly. Your brother (Jimutavahana) will feel 
sorry to be without us. 

126. Sankha— (With tears) [As (my) elder com¬ 
mand. I shall, of course, lead you. ( Getting up and arrang¬ 
ing the pyre) Father,! mother, the pyre has been prepared. 

127. Jimu —Alas! Alas! 

On his head is indeed clearly seen the whirl of 
curls (that mark royalty) ; and between his eye-brows 
(shines) this circle of fine hair ; the eye resembles the red 
lotus ; the chest rivals (that of) a lion ; the hands bear the 
mark of the discus (on it ); and yet, how is it, alas, my 
child, that you depart, on account of my evil deeds 
without attaining to the rank of the Emperor of Vidya- 
dharas ? (32> 
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Queen, why do you still weep ? Get up, then; we 
shall ascend the pyre ! (All get up). 

12S. Heroine— (Folding her hands and looking up) 
Revered (Goddess) Gauri, this is what was ordained by 
you, ’’The Emperor of Vidyadharas shall become your 
husband.” Then how is it, for the sake of my unfortunate 
self, you have turned into a liar (an utterer of words of 
deceit) ? 

(Enter Gowri in haste) 

116. Gowri—King Jimutaketu, a (this) rash deed 
should not be committed (by you)! 

130. Jimu...What! (It is) Gauri, whose presence 
is never without (beneficial) effect! 

131. Gowri — (To Malayavati) Child, how can I 
become an uttererfof deceitful words ? (Approaching tht 
Hero and sprinkling on him water from the (her) pitcher ]. 
Live Jimutavahana—I am pleased with thee, my child, 
who, even with thy own life, hast benefited the world. 

(Hero gets up) ( 33 ) 

132. Jimu—Queen, I congratulate you ! Our child 
has been revived. 

133. Old lady By the favour of the venerable 
Gowri ! 

134. Hero.. . (Beholding Gowri , with folded palms) 
What! (It is) Gowri, whose presence is never fruitless! 

O Thou, bestower of a boon greater than what is 
desired! O thou, the remover of the distress of people 
that bow unto you ! 0 Protector ! O Thou worshipped by 
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Falls at the feet of Gowri). 


[act 

bow to thy feet. (34) 


(All look up). 

135. Jimu—Oh ! how is it ? Rain without clouds f 
0 Goddess, what is this ? 

136. Gowri King Jimutaketu, to revive Jimuta- 
vahana as well as these serpent-lords, of whom only the 
bones (now) remain, this shower of nectar is caused to 
fall from heaven by Garuda, King of Birds, whose 
repentance is roused. (Pointing with her finger) 

Dod’t you see ?— 

Having recovered (their) bodies entire, their heads 
brilliant with the rays from dazzling gems, and licking 
the ground with their forked tongues, with a desire to 
taste the nectar, these serpent-lords (are) now moving 
with great speed and in zig-zag courses, and entering the 
ocean, like streams (of water) flowing from the Malaya 

mountain. ' 

(35) 

(Turning to the Hero) My dear Jimutavahana, you 
deserve to be granted not your bare life alone ! So here 
is another (boon). 

Of my own (will and) pleasure, Ido hereby make 
thee, at this instant, the Emperor of the Vidyadharas 
bathing, thee myself with royal ceremony in the highly 
sanctifying sacred waters of the Manasa lake, rendered 
turbid by an abundance of pollen from golden lotuses 
scattered (on it) by the (movements of the) shoulders of 
wans, and produced here by (the exercise of) my will,- 
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(with waters) from jewelled pitchers created by the free 
exercise of my will. 

Moreover, 

Let these go in front of you (in your coronation 
procession); this golden discus, this elephant with its 
four white tusks, this blaek steed and Malayavati. Look 
at these, O Emperor, thy jewels (presented by me). (37) 

Moreover, behold these, the Lords of Vidyadharas 1 
including the wretched Matanga—bearing in their hands 
chowries, white as the autumnal moon, becorated with 
rainbow colours by the flashing rays (issuing) from their 
gems (their jewels), and bending their fore-bodies with 
devotion—(these) bow to you and salute you. Tell me* 
then, what further favour I may show you. 


137. Hero—Is there any other favour beyond even 

this? 

This Sankhachuda has been saved from the fear of 
(of becoming a prey to) the King of Birds ; the son of 
Vinata (Garuda) has been humbled; and all those 
serpent-lords who were previously eaten by him have 
been revived ; my parents have not given up their lives* 
by my regaining life; and Emperorship has been attained 
(by me). (Above all) O Goddess, a vision of Thine 
own Self has been granted to me (to these mortal eyes). 
What favour other than this (can there be) which is still 
to be prayed for ? (38) 


Yet, may this be (come to pass). 
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May the rain-giving clouds pour down (their) rain 
at the proper season to make the peacocks dance with 
delight; may they (the rains) make the earth covered 
with an everlasting green mantle of the constant growth 
of corn ; and may the people, free from hatred in their 
hearts, free from distress, and accumulating spiritual 
merit (by leading lives of virtue), rejoice continually* 
enjoying the pleasures arising from the company of 
relatives and friends. (39) 


{Exeunt all) 


FINISH 
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PROLOGUE 

1. Every dramitic piece in Sanskrit should open with 
a tjofag: or preliminary performance, which consists of the 
following 22 elements, of which the Nandi is one sreTTiTR, 

wra*<n> sir**, siisrraoir* snramfitj qfrassn. t r agd t. RRifcrrf*?i- 
fef^rr sjrar%rf^tT. 3Hn<Rr 5 nR^t, guar, araist* 

^Rt, RST3R% %KI and srHfr. Among these, how- 

ever, the Nandi, or Benedication, is a special means of re¬ 
moving obstacles likely to happen on the stage in the course 
of the performance. Although many of these elements 
may not be found in the Purvaranga of a play, the "Nandi 
must be used in the beginning of every drama. Accord¬ 
ingly, this play begins with a Nandi. It is recited in 
praise of a Deity, a holy Brahman, a great king, or the like, 
combined with a benediction. It should suggest auspicious 
thoughts and should consist of 8, 12, 18 or 22 words or lines* 
The present play which opens with two benedictory stanzas 
addressed to Buddha, has a Nandi of eight lines. Some 
writers insist that the ETawdt should suggest the plot of the 
play, while others say that this requirement is optional. 

The hero of the Nagananda , being a B odhisattva, or 
one whose soul has reached a stage just one step below 
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discomfiture of the ^ the P ° 6t refers t0 the 

*o display their charms 1 damSe ' S Sent by Mar * 

saint, Gautama while h 8 presence of the youthful 
ah ’ autama » whlle he was engaged in deep religious 
abstraction under the BodU tree, or ran* ; 

on * at ^ 

zzzzzzs* - 

JSFtyama or retrain* . , , . , „ se11 contral, 

( 4 ) Branayama or regulatirm f . Asana or Posture, 

or restraint of the n ° r 8 vltal airs > ( 5 ) Pratyahara 

abstocZ V k ® Dhmm ” ««* 

-*“*“0 BoJai „ 

aIi^“t', d the S « hB “ USe!IereiS * Dhy “ a ondeT' the 

w — 

^ , m..iEI=wh Q ma r ey 0 u thinking of, under the pretext 
of contemplation? pretext 

an inJS^'''^° PeniD8: y ° Ur eyes ’ ,0 °k (at us) just for 

bod^*^ - ^ 8 G ° d ° f L ° Ve ’ Hewas so called because his 

in wT aS r d “ C8d t0 aSh6S by Hara With the fire of the eye 
forehead when Kama tried to seduce the God*s mind 
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towards Parvati, that she might give birth to a son who 
should kill the demon TarakaJ srrg*«suffering from, or, 
afflicted, sm:, §: eiigp, 3 i\ 

this expression is generally used by a speaker 
when referring to himself, or herself, instead of the Pronoun 
of^the First person. Thus Kalidasa: fkffc 

Malavikagnimitra II 5 . 3937 ^5% STirR'T? 

■Sahuntala IV. 85 . 

*ft~Not. This indeclinable negative particle should be 
distinguished frome m, the Acc. or Gen. PI. of the First 
personal pronoun. 

= Saviour as you are, you do not save us, 
who are afflicted by the shafts of Love (the bodiless one.) 

ftr^T—is an indeclinable; but often, as here, has the 
force of an adjective, meaning £ false, untrue.’ 

^(^[0735 “ Compassionate. It is formed from the femi- 
mine noun 3 » 7 |iriT. 

—You are a falsely compassionate 
person (Your compassion is a pretence). 

r^or: means 4 uncompassionate,’ 1 pitiless *; 33; 
is a comparative suffix. 

csr^ cT^. It has the force of the Ablative raj. 

spj: — Where ? 

*****.Where is there another man more 

Tin compassionate than you are-? 

* ST«q- = With envy. 


W^fiit-By the maidens of the God of Love. In the 
Buddhist legends, Mara signifies “ the evil one.” 


IS = The enlightened; a 
celebrated founder of Buddhism 


name of Sakyamuni, the 
He was so called, because 
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he was possessed of supreme enlightenment. He is said tc 
have been born at Kapilavastu and to have died in 543 B.C. 
His father was Suddhodana, who reigned over the Sakya 
tribes at Kapilavastu. His mother was Mayadevi, who 
belonged to the house of Kali. He was married to a 
Princess named Yasodhara, who gave birth to a son named 
Rahula- He is sometimes regarded as the ninth incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, cf. 

?ra: I 

S3t a 

, Bhagavata P. 

fwT5r “The triumphant. Because he triumphed over the 
bonds of life. Buddha is called f*R. The epithet is appro¬ 
priate here, because Buddha was not lured by the wiles of 
Mara’s nymphs and remained calm. 

.qig m = May Buddha, the triumphant or the 

enlightened, who was thus addressed with envy by Mara’s 
nymphs, protect you. 

As to the bearing of the stanza on the plot of the play 
see Appendix I. 

Stanza 2. SENT—Kama according to Buddhist accounts,. 
Is one of the ten chief geherals of Mara, the Buddhistic 
Satan, the great enemy of Buddha and his religion. 

«ETiTS|.^pf-By Kama, with his bow drawn. This 

and the following phrases are to be construed with in 
the last line of the stanza. 

TOT—is both masc. and neut = A kettle drum. It is 
derived in three ways. (1) 00 3rit% 

(3) qraorfar r<\ TOnwSwirat #r- 

** Dancing. 
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“The heroes of Mara. They are ten : (1) 

(2) feif%f%55n, (3) qwrm, (4) sew, (5) q%g, (6) 

(OaspRpt, ( s ) JTiJTt, (9) 3 ^ 3 , (10) arfireiT. 

frf.by the heroes of Mara dancing to the 

accompaniment of resounding drums beaten (by them). 

WIF-Knitting of the eye-brows. 

= Tremor. 

5jpt = Yawning. 

= By the celestial damsels. These are sup¬ 
posed to be the daughters of Mara. 

.“By celestial damsels appearing beauti¬ 
ful by the knitting (play) of their eye-brows, (their) tremor, 
(their) yawns and (their) smiles. 

8iddha is a semi-divine being supposed to be 
of great purity and holiness, and said to be particularly 
characterised by the eight supernatural faculties called 
S[ddMs. Thay are ; 

«fSim srfimt srrw w%frr i 
f fast ^ sr a«n sBmrererrforr it 

5Tjg= Inclined, or, bent down. 

srafftS^The best limb of the body, £e. f the head. 

the Siddhas with their heads ben t 
down (in reverence). The first two lines of the stanza refer 
to the attempts at interruption caused to the meditation of, 
Buddha; while the third line describes the wonder and 
awe caused by their ineffectiveness in the minds of the. 
celestial spectators. 

** Thrilled* 

T3raTO=* Astonishment. 

- Indra. 
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.5rrer^I=* By Indra^thrilled with astonishment. 

qf % i cRrg^iraT: i fs«*rnraj 

"smlf 3?$ tl LaMtavistara. XXI. fosPirg; may be construed 
with each and every one of the above clauses. 

3tn3T qtnrsl 3t iTEs 35TRt=from the posture or 
seat in meditation* 

g5ffc?: = The greatest of sages; an epithet of Buddha. 
The pronoun ^ is to be supplied before this wordJ 

WTT^*.g5ft?3 , : == (That) Buddha, who was seen while 

in meditation, unmoved from his posture (seat) of medita¬ 
tion, may (He) protect you. 

In this stanza, the poet refers to the discomfiture of 
Kama and the other heroes of Mara, and of the celestial 
' damsels sent by Mara to interrupt the meditation of Buddha; 
and to the astonishment and awe thereby caused in the minds 
• of the heavenly beings. 

As to the bearing of the stanza on the plot of the play 
see Appendix I. 

The stage direction is to be construed with ?j5f— 

W ft., after which sraffft or some such verb is to be understood. 

2. Here commences the prastavma • proper of the play. 
In the prastavana generally, the Sutradhara pays a compli¬ 
ment to the audience, makes the name of the play and its 
author known to them, and introduces the story of the play* 

^ppgrr^ — The director of the stage; the stage manager 
who assigns the characters and instructs them. ST(W 
: dtf?! l here s said to signify representation. But 

the correct etymology of the word appears to be from ^ 
signifying ’ a thread.’ The name is borrowed, it appears 
4rom the exhibitor of dolls, or paper or leather figures* 
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The exhibition is common even now in villages where they are* 
perhaps, the only dramatic performances ever witnessed* 

Text-books on dramaturgy lay down that the Sutradhara 
should recite the Nandi and that another actor, similar to Him* 
should conduct the Prastavana . But the authors of the plays 
now available, generally dispense with the second actor and 
make the Sutradhara perform the functions of both Bhasa is 
the author of this innovation* 


‘Enoughof (this) very lengthy (prelimi¬ 
nary performance.) The Sutradhara makes this remark 
in many plays, even where the Nandi happens to be a short 
stanza, as in the TJttavaramacharita of Bhavabhutr* The 
cannot, therefore refer to the length of the Nandi but 
to the several Angas of Purvaranga . in the prohibitive 

sense governs tne Instrumental case (similarly gacD; but in 
the sense of * sufficient for 9 or ‘able to do*, it governs the 
Dative cace. 

art 1 —is to be construed with lower down* 1 am 

told.’ 

festival held in honour of Indra, King of 
Heaven. It is also called cf m 

Paghuvamsa I. The first Sanskrit play is reported to have 
been enacted on this occasion, of. Natyasastra 1. 26. 

—being invited. 


Dependant. 


to be taken 
shoud be a 


with and not 

well-known one in 


is 

with or plot; the latter 

a Nataka .» 

connoted with (or, included 
the Vidyadhara Jataka. The Jataka forms part of 


in) 

the 
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Buddhistic canon. It is a collection of the stories of t 
anterior births of Gautama Buddha. The stories are ger 
rally named after the principal character therein* who 
as a rule, Buddha. The Vidyadhara Jataka would relate 
an incident in the life of Buddha when he was bo 
as a Vidyadhara. The existing collection of Jataka stori 
however does not contain any story by the name of Vidy 
dhara Jataka. 

sir??: i 3r aafsrf r fa: wwr: i 

^TH = By name* called. 

—This is the chief of the ten kinds of major pla 3 
recognised by Sanskrit rhetoricians, the others being Prakj 
rana, Bhana, Prahasana, Dima, Vyayoga, Samavakar; 
Vidhi, Anka and Ihamriga. 

= From ear to ear ; by hearsay. 

ST^cT.* Being represented, or put on boards- 
^rfH=One who gladdens. 

Out of regard for or respect to. 

“ Sense of obligation. 

.I'Srr —Therefore out of regard for that sam 

king who gladdens the hearts of all people, and with a vie\ 
to oblige US. of. irnfq^ ETT 

Vikramormsiyam, I, 

WWt"" Properly. = By proper representa 

tion. 

Arrangements in the retiring-room. 

— As desired. 

3IRTir?rr= Attracted. 

Member of an assembly, spectator. 

St. 3. assembly too is one 

'that can appreciate merit 
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charming, attractive, of cWfer frft^TT 

^—Salcumtla. I The word is often added to and 

wm: 

f&^^Ra^The history of the King of the Siddhas ; 
but we are told elsewhere that Jimutavahana belongs to the 
class of Vidbyadharas, of I 37. V, 63. 64. The reading 
would have been better. A Bodhisattva is a 
Buddhist saint, one who is on the way to the attainment of 
perfect knowledge and has only a limited number of births 
to undergo before attaining to the state of a Supreme 
Buddha and of complete Nirvana . (This position could be 
attained by a long series of pious and virtuous deeds.) The 
hero is termed a Bodhisattva in V. 67. becomes 
at the end of a compound. 

TO— Clever. 

^ = Cause, occasion. 

.Each even of these things (circumstances 

present) here is (in itself) a means for the attainment of the 
desired object. 

m g«f: — Why then ; how much more then ? 

Tj^ri^^€i = The accumulation of my (good) fortune. 

.inn:-This collection of all (these) excellences, 

accumulated through the increase of my good fortune. 

The passage from m Itf to the end of the 3rd stanza, is 
found with certain necessary modifications in the other 
two plays, Batnavali and Friyadarstka, written by Sri 
Harsha. The remaining portion of the speech is found in 
Batnavali only. The speech of the Sutradhara from 
to the end of the 3rd stanza is technically known as 
JP rarochanal 
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.SJjjfggrfir—When used with a verb in t 

present tense acquires a future meaning, of, 
immediately below. 

^q^^—The tiring room, space where the actors atti 
themselves (which is always behind the curtain), 
sjcflgirasi - (Come) hither. (This way please.) 

3. srst^The actress. In Sanskrit dramas, hero* 
kings, Brahmins and men of higher order talk iu Sanskri 
while women and men of lower rank use Prakrit. 

8=5 Unfortunate. The reason why she describ 
herself as unfortunate is given in her next speech. 

^$ 3 ^:“Women address, or refer to, their husbands 
this way, whereas the latter address their wives as sipf. 

5. rJtg:—term of respect applied, to elders or othi 
venerable personages. Here it refers to her father-in-law. 

simr—Mother-in-law. 

^firWTsr: “ Old age. 

=* Disgust, indifference towards worldly objects. 

Taking it into his heart ; setting his hea: 

upon it. 

6, ?grf3f^-With grief. 

—Indeclinable. An interjection showing grief. “ alas, 
fifclfir = Parents* TVIcIT ^ froflf Ekasesha compoum 

What is reasonable, or fit, to b 

done now ? 

Service, worship. 

St, 4. sgsjqr—(£& a desire to hear ^x^r) Service. 
Wealth* 

stJsrpnra’* Hereditary. 

W ^^jp^tfir.^Like Jimuiavahana. The manager thu 
adroitly introduces one of the characters of the play, an 
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the play proper beer ins with the entrance of the hero* This 
mode of introducing the first character in the actual play is 
termed as 

ACT 1. 

—The fool, the king’s personal friend. Atreya is 

his name- 

7. St, 5 . passion. 

sUSqi- Abode* of. Mrcch. I. 

ssrsft = Perishing. 

3T.?r— The double negative is used for emphasis. 

tflTOT.JTOTT: “ I know (it) is the abode of passion ; I 

have no confidence that (it) is not perishing. 

f“Averse to, opposed to* . 

SJOT^*y.*.f&&“Or, who on this earth (in this world) 
does not know that (it) is devoid of considerations of what 
should be done and what should not be ? 

Subject to, or influenced by, the senses. 

.^^5?“ This youth (of mine) which is under the 

control of the senses, censurable as it is, would be for (my) 
pleasure (would be pleasing to me). 

- See 6 above. 

WtRT—tt — If it thus passes away in the devoted service 
of my parents. 

8 . With anger. 

(Ind.) a Vocative particle used in addressing 
persons. It drops its Visarga before vowels and soft con¬ 
sonants— Hullo ; ‘here you'. 

(Ind.) Surely, indeed (with an interrogative force)* 
=*■ Disgusted. 

^=For such a long time. 

= (Of those two) Dead though living; living* 
dead. ^ I I 

(ind.) For the sake of* It governs the genitive* 

aiTO-(Ind.)Now, indeed, just now. 

Naga-—7 
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fMfcsr: =* Persistence. 

9. (ind). Properly, rightly. 

Si. 6 . (Ind). Before, in front of (with geniti 

.a«TT = Does a man shine (appear) so (well) o 

throne as (he would) when standing on the floor before 
father ? 

=* Rubbing or massaging. 

= A collection of kings. ?T 5 JT 51^: I 

^.?T 3 I%=Is there, in an assemblage of kings, ti 

pleasure which is to be experienced by one who massaf 
the feet of his father ? 

^flf: = Satisfaction, pleasure. 

Remnants of a meal. 

RS.Is there that satisfaction in the enjoym< 

of the three worlds as in eating what is left after a fathe 
meal ? 

Abandoned* left. 

^>5 = (Ind). Indeed, certainly, verily, 

siraTO:. 3 ^: = Sovereignty is indeed a trouble to h 

who deserts his father. 

. 301 :=Is there any virtue in it ? 

10, —This is the same as -To onese 

Sift—(Ind.) A particle expressing surprise. 
smwir Aloud—As opposed to (above.) 

11 . St* 7. Right, proper. 

srgTO — The subjects* 

sftat srs33fH^«rrar?RraT—The verb sft governs two objec 
In the passive construction one of the two objects 
is put in the Nominative case. 

.*nr?ri = The relatives have been brought to 

state of) equality with myself. 
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= Yielding fruit, more than what i is 

desired* 

.=* Even the Katya, tree, which gives more 

than what is desired, has been given away to those that 
-asked for it (the poor who begged for it). For the allusion, 
see the quotation from the Kathasaritsagara on page 227. 

For the first two lines of the stanza, e/.’^isq’ 

*rtpaf wp sretfirareHfcreroit 

'3I5r(; Eatnavali 1, 9. 

12 * ^Tf%5F:=Bold, daring* 

»Wretch* This is mostly used at the end of a 
compound. 

fTcffi-He is the enemy of Jimutavahana. While the 
latter was absent in the forest in the service of his parents, 
Matanga occupied his kingdom; but, later, rendered 
'Obeisance to him when he was crowned Emperor of Vidya- 
dharas by Goddess Gowri. of. Act V.142. 

5rfgq , 8?: a = Enemy." 

“ Presided over. 

13. Rri»fie—An interjection of censure. 

14. 31*? fig =* What else ? Yes. 

IS f%«If so, what then? Where is the 

danger or loss if Matanga occupies my kingdom ? 

JPSfBr^From my body onwards &.e., including 
my body. £P=rfcT governs the accusative. 

*** Designed, determined* 

^3^31= In obedience to, in consideration of. 

fife = What is the good of thinking of ? 

3R= (Ind.) It is better that. This is generally used abso¬ 
lutely, as is done here, with a. clause containing what is 
.preferred. It is also sometimes used .with the Ablative*^ 

—Introduces the direct speech. 

Enjoyment, use. 
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= Enjoyed, consumed. 

A root; $75 — a bulbous root, a bulb, 

STl4-—Atthe end of a compound*means, * almost* nearly. 1 

ssiTOT^* A hermitage. ^ means 1 a place, cf, 

Saliuntala 4 1 . 1 5. 
fil*?spl 8=8 Choose, determine. 

—A mountain range in the South of India, 
abounding in sandal trees. Poets usually represent the 
breeze from the mountain ps wafting the odour of sandal 
trees growing thereon. 

16. SR*r= Juicy. 

OR** Dense. 

= Ridge ; slope. 

*rfifiT3R = Touch,«contact. 

Uneven, rugged. 

* Broken to pieces, 
fir#*: “A mountain-torrent. 

0=8 A shower. 

3?#%“ Anxious, longing for. 

*trrr^: = A tingling ; the hair standing on end. 

17. fil^r - Perceiving, observing carefully. 

83 Loveliness, beauty. 

8 t. 8 . An elephant in rut. 

3 ^# = Rubbing. 

SFTMc^.— With sandal trees exuding juice on* 

account of their being bruisedf by the rubbing of the broad 
temples of elephants in rut. 

Roaring- 
= A cave, valley. 
n^*=A cave. 

= Struck. 
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wave, 

.—With the caves in the valleys roaring 

(resounding) on account of the ocean waves breaking 
against them. 

31^ = Motion, i. e. walking. Past passive participles can 
be used as neuter abstract nouns. 

—Red lac (used by women to dye certain *parts 
of their body, particularly the soles of the feet*) 

= A pearl. “A stone with a pearly 

lustre. 

^5*65- ...iTa^With stones of pearly lustre rendered 
red with the lac~dye on the feet of Siddha ladies walking 
over them. 

fww “To some extent. 

— Restless, uneasy. 

19. = Throbbing. 

Having indicated—perhaps by touching the 
■eye with the hand. 

St 9. ffrerg'r** Desire. 

gf%^: = The words of the sages (who have said that ' 
the throbbing of the right eye in the case of men, and of the 
left in the case of women, is a good omen ; but that the 
reverse bodes evil). 

f£r«*u (Ind.) «In vain- 

Shall indicate. 

3 (Ind.) — Indeed, possibly. 

c/. <fjgr* i srarar 

^ It Salcuntala 1. 15. Also 7T«flr^TnT 

Mth vk mix ¥T5^r f«rt I Sakuntala YII, 13. 

21 , WT—(Ind.) Indeed, to be sure. 

22 . **Peculiarly, extraordinarily; i.e., unusually 
fi Thick, dense. fisHST—- Dense, shining* 
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oblation (placed in, or poured into the s£ 

fire). 

*IW?T-Filled with. 

^nr 5=8 Great, excessive. 
sigfgfC—Not frightened. 

^ The young of any animal. 

c f- sis? SItT; | Sahmtab 

13|als° ?WT: fcTOHrogut I WJJttsifa | ^ 

HgRIfI fRoife^rgft Sakunhtla J 

23. St. 10. sqrafsra— Observed. 

= As if out of compassion. 
frt=Cut. 

^(?fl , Ssr.~...5^: — The barks of the trees have not b 
stripped to any great length, for garments, as if out of f 
(for the' trees). Of. wrntg^h l Ku m o 

tambhava II. 41; also HRxt *T3t?ri SHlN *fl <TS 5 t |3 

Sakuntala i IV, 8* 

'sn^rr»@l= Old water-pot (earthen or wooden), ui 
by ascetics. 

Clear like the sky. 

sNrr=Of, or belonging to, mountain-springs- 

.Sky-clear is the water of I 

mountai n-sprin gs, in which lie several broken old water-pc 
= Broken and (hence) abandoned. 

3g:=A brahmacharin ; a religious student; a Brahma 
in the first order of life, who continues to live with his Gu 
or spiritual guide,, from the time of his Vpanayanam a 

performs the duties pertaining to his order till he sett 
down in life as a householder. 

4Wq:= Made of munja grass. 

*foswi=A girdle, waistband. 
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.3T^*T: = In some places are seen the cord- 

girdles made of munja grass, snapped and (hence) 
abandoned by the brahmacharins . 

= A line, or a word, of the Sama Yeda m 

.On account of (its) hearing every day 

(the Sama-Veda repeated by the pupils), the parrot reads, 
or recites, this line of the S ama~Veda; 

.STTSrft Kadambctri , ed. Kale, p. 70. 

Indicates surprise. 


jrf^gr^nT 0 ! = Being discussed. 

5%r.= Where, a great many Vedic passages 

of doubtful meaning are being discussed by delighted sages* 
Of. sn's^Rfirfira’pi# 

. wr«ro, K adambari, ed. Kale, p.71. 

Wfff?= Quite green ; not in the least dried. 

*m.- .sftra: 8=8 Where, quite fresh, sacrificial fuel is 

being cut by numerous pupils reciting (the Vedas). 0/ 

K adambari, ed. Kale. p. 71. 


sir^frsy — A basin or trench for water (round the root 
of a tree.) 


triW.S|T^T« Where the basins of young trees 

are filled (with water) by the daughters of the sages* of 

. w\m 

Kadambari , ed. Kale p. 70. 


r® 8 Extremely tranquil (or,) serene 


beauty. 

St. 11. ^ma ,=sa Welcome. 

Humming of the large black bees. 

JTIgtfTrsr 5=3 (The trees appear) as^though they 

are speaking (words of) sweet welcome through the hum 
)f the bees. 
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* A bow. 

TO-Bent. 

.These (trees) are (appear) as though 

they are bowing (to me) with their heads bent down by (the 
weight of) the fruits, of. 

^^Tfir-....®lT8T^r hadambari, ed. Kale, p. 69. 

31*5 ~ A respectful offering to Gods or to venerable men, 
consisting of rice, durm grass, etc, with or without water, 
= Shedding. 

STflT.f^^cft^As though they are offering me Arghya 

by shedding a shower of flowers. # of. 

STFffesff . mwi11 kadambari , ed. Kale, p. 69. 

^^1=* Worship. 

= Taught, trained in. 

When a guest comes to a house, the owner of the house 
first welcomes him, then salutes him and then offers him 
worship with the materials of worship ; in the same manner 
the trees of the hermitage also seemed to welcome Jimuta- 
vahana by the songs of birds on them, to salute him with 
their heads bent down by the weight of their fruits, and to 
worship him by a shower of their flowers. 

TfvZf** think, methinks* 

« Satisfaction, happiness. 

—(Ind.) = Excessive. 

24. With their necks turned slightly 

round. 

Motionless (having ceased chewing.) 

= (lnd.) = A little, slightly. 

— Broken, crushed ; (here) chewed. 

.= With mouthfuls of * half-chewed durva 

grass dropping from motionless mouths (jaws). 

^TJgfSrfJRI” Well raised, erect. 
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^tT= Given to (listening). 

“ Shut or closed, of. f%2I353ra (J T!!i£< r t 

srsTTOl^f^ar.K adambari, 

ed. Kale, p. 201 

«pN|:. iUd > p- 211 - 

25. St 12 . ^HST^f== Through the attainment of the 
proper places* 

5 T^flcf*WqJ “Exhibiting the gamakas or modes of finger- 
movements. 

— Arrangements or combinations of 
mandra and tar a. Mandra is bass and tar a is tenor . 

Bearing, through the attainment of the 
proper' places, the arrangements of mandra and tara so as 
to exhibit the gamakas . 
fifffr^rr* - Sounding. 
fgtjfo.x€rr* — Of the lute. 

f^fgfirepsn:.= Mingled with the notes of the 

strings of the sounding lute, as with the humming of bees* 

^PanFcRf3K—= Restraining the sound of cropping 
modthfuis of grass lying between their teeth. 
smfkwt** Curved, bent* 

^fecT= Agreeable, pleasing. 

.The deer, with their bodies bent* 

{ie. 7 necks bent in the direction of the music) hear the 
clear and pleasing music. 

28. Struck, played upon. 

A low and sweet tone, 
siraftfr—A place of worship. 

3 TtT^= A girl, a female. 

Flays on the mna or lute (before a deity, etc.) 
qf. iftcSJT \k K adambari. ed, Kale, p. 211. 







29. gsen: tggp* Gods are indeed to be respectfully 

saluted. 

Perhaps. 

= A clump or cluster of trees, a thicket- 
30 Employing Sanskrit. In Sanskrit 

dramas, most of the female characters, and the male charac¬ 
ters of the lower order, employ Prakrit ; while superior male 
characters alone' employ Sanskrit; but for some special 
reasons, Prakrit-speaking characters resort to Sanskrit now 
and then. Here, because she is praising the highest 
Goddess, Gauri, Malayavati employs Sanskrit. 

St 13. = The filament of a flower, 

TO*T: = The pollen of a flower. 

rffa=Yellowish ; rosy. 

SRgig—^^Of golden-rosy lustre like the pollen of the 
filaments of a full-blown lotus. 

desire, wish. 

Wisr% = 0ne possessed of * 1*1 or the six gunas, vir. 

*ra: 5 sft:, and 

31- asjft*(lnd.) A particle showing surprise or wonder* 
Ah l How wonderful I 

3rR?5I—Instrumental music. 

St 14- This verse is rather difficult to understand 
on account of the use of several technical terms of music 
in it. The same stanza occurs in P riyadarsika, a drama, 
by the same author, cf. Act 111 St 11. 

= Clearness, distinctness. 

3 *T^smT5*rT=Ey the manner of playing on the lute or 
Ytmie , with the different fingers (by the correct mani¬ 
pulation of fingers) 

33%:.Clearness is here attained by these 

ten (different) kinds of ways of playing on the Tina. 
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Ipr quick, jpfcf medium, and Cor fw^fN'cO slow, , 

are tfie various kinds of ©qr? £ keeping time with the hand 
or on the strings of an instrument 

.3R:==The time, divided into quick, inter¬ 
mediate and slow, % clear (clearly shown) in (this) three*- 
fold manner. 

= Pauses. 

.- The three pauses too, Qojpuocha and 

others, are effected in the right way. 

SItWj site and ^d^pnTcf are the three modes of playing on* 
the Vina, i. e., simultaneously with, accompanied by, or 
without, vocal singing. 

.= The three kinds of playing (on the- 

Vina), tattva , ogha and anugata , are properly exhibited. 

32 . This is the manner in which maid servants. 

address a princess. *r<|: || 

*■ Affectionately; with the familiarity of a„. 

favourite. 

= Fingers, m tmfr I 

33. 33 Scornfully. 

f#[=This is used in addressing maid servants and. 
similar women of inferior rank. 

34. #. 

What use is there in playing on.. 

the "Vina? 

■* Difficult for maiden folk. 

“ By fastings and devotion; or, devotional 

fasts. 

^36. sBwi^r:...¥r5rf?cf—cf. 1 frossr- - 

P riyadarsika 11, 32. 

Maidenliness. 

.**Through fear caused by shyness. 

natural to maidenhood. 

37. f^jR* 8 Skill, proficiency. 
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Goddess. 

—The Nagas are fabulous semi-divine 
beings having the face of man and the tail of serpents* 
They are supposed to inhabit the Patala* c/. 

P viyadarsika, II, St* 6. 

—Vidyadharas are another class of semi¬ 
divine beings. Jimutavahana, the hero, belongs to this 
class. 

—Siddhas are also another class of semi¬ 
divine beings supposed to be of great purity and holiness, 
and said to be particularly characterized by the eight 
supernatural attainments called S iddhis. Malayavati, 
the heroine, belongs to this class. 

38 St. 15. This stanza contains the or germ of 
•S rmgararasa, which is the predominant sentiment in the 
first three acts of the drama; for Jimutavahana here begins 
to admire and love Malayavati, the heroine. 

l^“Of Indra. Note the different meanings of this 
word. Cf. 

i$5if \v 

s*fl#fcr~"The past tense denotes certainty. 

==If she be a damsel of heaven, the 
thousand eyes of Indra, then, have certainly attained their 

object, 4. e. are not useless or redundant; a thousand 

eyes, and not one pair, are needed to appreciate her 
beauty. 

—One of the nether worlds; occupied by the 

• Nagas. 

By the moon. The spots in the moon are 

supposed to represent a hare; and the moon is, therefore, 

■ said to bear a hare on her body. 

.srRr “If she be a Naga damsel, then* since there 

is her face there (so long as her face is present there), 
- Basatala , the lower world, is not devoid of the moon; the 
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moon does not shine in Rasatala, but her face makes up 
for it, i e„ her face is as beautiful as the moon. 

Surpassing all other races. 
f^i^^T=Born of the family of the Siddhas. 

39. —The Vidushaka has already scented that the ■ 

hero is attracted by her beauty. 

** After a long time. 

Under the influence of. 

Gesticulating eating. The Vidushaka is 
represented as very fond of eating and of topics pertaining 
to food. * 

’■WR.SJTU^—The Vidushaka suggests that the hero 

has come under bis influence, he being a Narmasachwa . 
He is also glad that he will soon take a part in the 
grand feast on the occasion of the marriage of his friend 
with the heroine, which he thinks is inevitable, c/. II, JOG 
below* 1 

^0. = Who is not pleased (with you, although 

you show so much devotion). 

— Snatches away. 

3^%?= Insult. 

Favour. 

43. Difficult for women. 

A ruler whose dominions extend as far as the 
ocean, a universal monarch, an emperor. ^35 means a 
realm. 

=* Marriage. 

44. Means both a “ boon ” and a “ husband. " 
47. SJ%-(Ind.) A particle meaning, may it be well 

hail.’ (with dative.) ’ 

WlEHCbaturika speaks the truth—the 
Vidushaka of course taking src in the sense of ‘ husband. 
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3?.^xft^Here is the boon (or husband) granted to 

:you by the Goddess. 

48. ^ 3 ^ = Fear, agitation* 

» Aside (as opposed to 3*5513^) • 

49* Having no equal, machless. 

ipsr 3f.infer that this is the favour of the 

Goddess Gowri. 

Eagerly, wistfully 

50. St. 16. ^^Tcr^^^Of unsteady large eyes. 

= Breathing. ' 

** (And.) = Greatly, excessively. • 
^R^TO^...f^f?T%%?lS- = This body has been excess¬ 
ively fatigued even by penance; why is it again troubled. 

51. TOfTf* Turned back. 

54. —Said humourously. In reality he 
has not the faintest notion of learning, of, HI. 41 below. 

WiTcIflrsJT srnpttft-l shall now detain her for a 

moment. To achieve this the Vidushaka engages her in 
conversation. Similarly, the Vidushaka in M cdavikagnimUra 

detains Malavika in the presence of the King by engaging 
the audience in conversation about her dance, of 

wrafa f?ra i ^ fgrc®ar: 33 rw ?’-13 1 

8J>mrra I Malavikagnimitva, ed. Krishna 

Rao, II. 16 , 17. 

® Custom, established usage. 
g’Wn= Honoured, respected. 

55. = Hospitable reception* welcome. 

3 ?£Tg*TTT* = A worthy or respectable person. 
irfa>Tf%J^r= Not knowing how to behave in a fitting 

way; srfcircRr: is procedure or course of action, of 

Sahuntala, 1, 112. 
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—(Incl.) = Properly, as the forms prescribe. 

W»PWH?T—^TPTcr means “welcome”, the substan¬ 
tive following it is usually in the dative case in Sanskrit. 

58. “ Ill-bred, unmannerly. 

^tfqr aror: ssrci Thus the heroine uncon¬ 
sciously anticipates the arrival of the hermit. This satisfies 
the rule thafc no character should eater the stage without being 
previously indicated* 

$9- crnrai—Ascetics employ Sanskrit in dramas. 

=* He is variously defined, as a sage who feeda 
and teaches 10,000 pupils, or as the foremost of sages who 
has performed many sacrifices and other religious rites and 
who is the preceptor of many pupils. 

- The future Emperor of the Vidya- 

dharas. 

srfipqrr: ^f^t:“To offer him the hand of his sister. 

'"The time for the purificatory ablution 
to be done for the midday; or, the midday part of the daily 
•sacrifice. J 

'Direct speeches in Sanskrit begin with am 
and end with 1 

3 !f$Tq*» Having called or summoned. 

=* Dusty, covered with dust. 

5T^^f^r = With the mark of the discus plainly 
visible. A person who has the mark of the discus among 
the lines on the soles of his feet would, acccrdiug to ancient? 
palmistry, rise to the rank of an Emperor. 

= Track of footprints. 

ermrf—sfqr ^ Would have been more appropriate. 

St. 17. sstyjtajr—-A characteristic mark (of hair) on the 
head of a Buddha which indcstes his future sanctity. 

^ fkmfh —This word can be taken with both and 

3 %01 Tj which is a curl of hair between the eye-brows, 
red lotns. 
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gf?«Jir = With the lion, i.e. with the chest of a lion, 
used like in the sense of no, not. 

'S'S* 1 #.f^TRqfcF = Inasmuch as both his feet bear the 

mark of the discus, he will not, whoever he maybe, stop, 
1 think, without attaining to the dignity of the Emperor of 
theVidyadaras. Of ft* g^er. I (ft 

* i% ii 

W is to be construed with each of the first two lines of 
the stanza. 

?<l (lnd.) =* Enough, away (with insir.) cf. 

Bakuntala, 1 , 64 

3RT—Indicates surprise, oh, ah. 

585 Doing what is right or just* 
gw = Pair. 

Befitting each other of 
* *g: 51 * 17 % | Sakuntala, V St. 15 . 

5 ^: =* The whole verse runs thus ; jpjj 
guifviT srrpnt 3 ^: I *q?rrwirirg^p: | 

srwruig: =A guest; an unexpected guest. 

— ^ venerable person, a person to be respected. 

q*ir*rtr Please be at ease ; please don’t trouble 

yourself. 

63. 3tg^q*gnrffl^[ —United with a suitable husband. 

64. Sf. 18, Sways to and fro. wtsw j S a 

swing. 

,W5rr .My mind is not yet at rest (lit. 

swings to and fro) not knowing whether to go or stay of 

ggt g&tattT I | {%** 7 %- 

ahmtala, If 92. 

65. —With longing. 

Wrfl?T: = Expanse, expausive form. 

the motion* 
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$T.= (Her) step is placed (has left an impression) 

on my heart 

66. As if doubled by the heat 
of the midday sun. 

3T2RTfin * The digestive fire of the stomach, hunger* 

=* Rages; an onomatopoeic word expressive of 
the sound made by blowing with a bellows- c/. 

Malavikagnimitra II* 56- 
=* At least by bulbs, roots and fruits (if by 

nothing else). 

67. . art —cf. m w *wt smarts 

^PscfifsrRr. Priyadarsika , I- 34* 

$7. 20. srg — Rubbed. 

His cheeks whitened by the juice of the 
sandal tree rubbed on at that very moment, on account 
of the heat, i e<, rubbed on immediately the heat was felt 

=* Attached to* 

= One’s own. 

3 T 335 :.^T*r: — With his face fanned by the breeze 

from his own fan m like ears attached to it* 

— With bis chest (lit ; heart) well mois¬ 
tened with drops (of water) sprayed from his trunk* 

—Withering. 

.—Bears a state which is, as if (it were), 

unbearable (even) to a withering Sallaka tree ue ,, has 
reached that unbearable (languid) condition which a droop* 
ing Sallaka tree will have. 

PRAVESAKA BEFORE ACT II 

In Act I the hero and heroine are brought together and 
they see each other for the first time (i 35, 48). They are 

Naga—-8 
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enamoured of each-other (i. 38, 49) & (i. 64, 65). We leai 
too, that the father of the heroine intends to bestow h 
daughter in marriage on the hero, Jimutavahana (i. 59 
The hero’s character is clearly brought out in the earl 
part of the Act (i. 7— 15). 

—An introductory interlude; acted by inferic 
characters (such as servants, etc.) for the purpose of ac 
quainting the audience with events not represented on th 
stage, but a knowledge of which is essential for the prope 
understanding of what follows ; it provides the connecting 
links by briefly referring to what has. occurred in thi 
intervals of the acts or what is likely to happen at the end 
It never occurs at the beinning of the first act. 

This interlude tells the readers that Malayavati is love 
sick and goes to the sandal bower to allay her suffering 
thus creating an opportunity for another meeting wiih hei 
lover. 

1. “Tarries long. 

^-Quickly. 

sjfq*—In dramatic language this is used as an honorific 
adjective and a respectful mode of address. 

—Here, has the force of ‘but.’ 

*“ With quick quickness very quickly. The 
repetition expresses intensity. 

2* Exhausted, or fatigued, by 

the exertion of gathering flowers. 

4?TPi:«Heat, suffering, distress- It is not really due to 
the autumnal heat, but to the pangs of love. Chaturika 
knows it, but conceals fit from her friend, Manoharika. 

Surrounded or overspread. 
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• .the sandal bower surrounded or 

overspread, by the leaves of young plantain trees. 

Make ready for use- 

4. H fyw* .^qr^rftr^-Her distress is not of 

such a kind as will subside in this way, e by her going 
to a cool place. It has not been brought about by the 
-autumnal sun, but by love. 

f^TsTOTOlW —Wonderfully beautiful or lovely. 

ACT II 

5. asffij—(Ind.) A Vocative participle. 

Having caused (mej to turn away my 

face (from him). 

Selfishness. It consists in making her 
avoid him through shyness when he was in her presence, 
and then going away of its own accord to him. The heroine 
means to say that she was too shy to look at him, to 
welcome him and to talk to him when he presented him¬ 
self, but that her heart has gone wholly out to him uncon¬ 
sciously. 

wqRR — The abode or temple of the Goddess. 
The heroine’s mind is so engrossed with the thought of the 
hero that she forgets her destination. She meant to go to 
the sandal bower but asks her maid-servant to show the 
way'to the temple ; she has become so absent-minded. 

g sn|qrr = Wiih anxiety or distress; or passionate 
longing. 

= Absent-mindedness. (Lit 1 , void heartedness ; 
there was really a viod in her heart which only the image 
of the hero can fill). 

- Forced or embarrassed smile. 





9 . fa R.f^“To him (against him), by whom ' 

were conquered (surpassed) in beauty of form, you h; 
done nothing* 

3TO .You are not ashamed to strike at i 

even though innocent, knowing me to be of the weaker s 
c/. s&f UT l Ratnav 

II, 7. 

f^RTfg^J-The flowei-weaponed ; God of love; Cup 
He is so called because he is supposed to use five.sorts 
flowers as his arrows; they are srsitq?, 5R$rf| 

and As to the history of Kama, see III, below. 

er 88 * Dense. q^sr*■*A sprout; a tender leaf. 

SR.fiRiir = From which the sun’s rays are shut out 

the dense sprouts. 

aiN.e/. *r 3trg srrer sr f%|ra s<*rc?Tfi 

| Kumarasambava, V. 55. 

10. “Not believing (in me.) 

qf$q^^ = Will admit or acknowledge. 

11. 3rf§rcfc-it seems she has scanned me, i, e,, h 
come to know of my,secret. 

12. tpr ^ Sf*:«Chaturika has not yet finish* 

her sentence. She begins, with these words her explanatic 
for'the uneasiness of her mistress’s mind but the latter, 
her hurry, takes these words to mean that the lover of hi 
heart is arriving; and interrupts her with asking where 1 
is (§5 <f3T $r0 and, rising with agitation, moves a few stej 
forward to accost him 

14. ® Desirous of saying. The infinitive lost 

its anuswara when followed by and TRq. 

sf%3P3. m Like the Makara —bannered or 

{i* e;, God of Love) without the flowery arrows. The hero 
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so beautiful that he is like the God of Love, who is proverb¬ 
ial for his beauty ; only, he has not the flowery arrows* 
But for the absence of the arrows, the hero resembled the 
God of Love in every respect. 

Cool by nature. 

Note the hurftour in 11-14. 

15. 3(35^ —Maids like Chaturika were more 

of confidents than servants, and their heriditary loyalty 
never left them. 

You are indeed Chaturika (really 
clever). There is a pun on the word which is the 

name of the maid-servant; the word means “ a clever 
woman.” cf. mm SWqj Sahuntala, J. 56. 

3$ 1 M alavika. III, 111. f 

What else shall 1 conceal from you ? 

16'. It is already told (it is as good as 

*old) ; i* e., I have already guessed it from the state of your 
body. 

T% ^fqr^ — What is the use of telling in many 

words ? i e.. You need not tell me in so many words* 

srsif I arn really clever, (I am clever enough 

to be sure what the other party is feeling.) 

17. - Whence is there such good luck 
for us ? i- e. } V\'e are not so fortunate.) 

18. Happy. 

f% ¥T3.^f^“Will the destroyer of Madhu (Vishnu) 

be happy without bearing Lakshmi (his consort) on his 
bosom ? Chaturika means that Jimutavahana will not rest 
contented until he marries Malayavati. 

^35^“ Without bearing ? 3r§l[ means alse to marry u 
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19 r§5 .^rrarRf ** Does a friend know to speak 

anything else but what is pleasant^? As you are my friend 
you speak what is pleasing to me by saying that Jimuta- 
vahana himself will have no peace of mind until he marries 
me ; but really he may not care for me. For a similar idea 
cf 1 Priyadarsiha III ,14, 

Malavika HI, 42. fsRI m ibid HI, 98. and 
x($efa Bakuntala, II, 40. 

Slcftsrq* ft ftanftRRwrf —Almost the same expression 
occurs in Ratnavali , 11.17. Stfftsfq ft i 

— Not shown respect; t. e., to whom no res*' 
pect was shown (by me.) 

qrr§|J?ft<JiTfi? = Even by mere words, 

— Discourteous 

20. = Exceedingly. 

*%*%t*l .WS — The juice of the sprouts of sandal 

creeper. Sandal paste or juice is very cool. 

22 =» Do not find fault with it 

St. 1. Cool by contact with 

the densely growing and tender sandal sprouts. 

Perhaps the anuswara mark on ft merely shows 
the nasal sound of ^ as in modern Hindi and allied languages; 
for if it is accepted as such the metre will be faulty by 
an extra syllable. 

“The breeze produced by (fanning with) the 

plantain leaf 

23. gftsP? —Because this failed to allay her 

distress. 

24. —The hero. 

25. St. 2* ** Even by (her) turning away 

from (me). 

^“Even. 
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the lustre of (her) eyes which were 
both white (at the corners) and black (in the pupils), 
fireq^A branch. 

STOfB- 8 Suspended from. 

3ihsj:=A multitude. 

fqaqiq.fSfq—As if having multitude of black-buck 

skins suspended from the branches. White and darn rays 
proceeding from the eyes of Malayavati falling on trees 
growing thickly in the hermitage, gave the appearance of 
white-spotted black-buck skins hanging from their branches. 

g*:—Even in the preence of the ascetic. The 
word srfq is used to show that her love was so deep that she 
could not help looking at the hero even in the presence of an 
ascetic. 

^(“(Ind.) In vain. 

.Almost a synonym of $|pngpsr«; see 9 above. 

thou Flower-arrowed one (Cupid) why 
are these shafts of yours shot in vain over one who has 
(already) been powerfully struck (deeply pierced) even by 
that (glance of hers) ? 

26. 41^ = Courage. 

27. .am indeed brave; I have not lost 

courage. 

St. 3. qHttf;:—The moon. The shaded part of the moon 
is supposed to be a hare. 

is to be supplied here also. Have I not 
(bravely) smelt the blue-lotus? Love-sick persons are 
described as feeling more uncomfortable by the sight, touch 
or smell of any soft pleasurable object. Looking at the 
full moon, smelling the lotus, enjoying the evening breeze, 
hearing the humming of the bees, all these, the hero says 
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he is doing without showing the agony he fells, and therefori 
he cannot be accused of cowardice. 

= Fragrant with (the scent of) the 
full-blown flowers of the Maloti, a sort of jasmine. 

“ Evening twilight breezes. 

ftfgrci: = Hum m ings. 

Of the bees (the honey-lickers.) 

*“ (Ind ) without any pretext. 

In afflictions. 

.then do you call me, in my 

moments of distress, wanting in courage, without any 
pretext. 

f%f^55c£T« Having considered (on second thought). 

Wt* Or rather. 

WwfJrfl*# 5r*^5r«It has been well spoken by my 
friend ; i.e. f My friend, you have spoken well. 

"■ By the effeminate-hearted one, a 

coward. 

5»§3r= Even flowery arrows. 

= Ananga is an epithet of the God of Love. He is 
so called because his body was burnt away by the fire 
issuing from the third eye of Sivaj when he tried to tempt 
Siva away from his severe austerities. This epithet is 
specially chosen by the hero to prove that he is timid 
because, though the arrows shot by a disembodied archer 
cannot have any force, yet as he cannot bear even those, 
he cannot be called brave. Further they are flowery arrows 
and should not cause him distress being soft, 

28^ —by him who is confessing, admitting 

asffiw ** Agitation. 

»l shall withdraw or draw away (his mind 
from t^e subject. 
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^ = (Ind-) quickly, 

29. 51^: = Your question is indeed proper. 

It is but proper that you should ask me about it. (Ind*) 

= To whom else but you shall I tell 
this ? I can disclose it only to you and to none else, because 
you are my dearest friend. Of. ^ ^frcf iftwsr 

%gprffirci (iftf%s^r) assrer ft 

I Priyadarsiko, III. 6 and 
SakunMa , III 14. 

H^ — The same, even she. 

5ftrr5r^fqgt = Angry on account of love. 

Blaming. 

^ Pleasing on account of the 
meeting with my beloved, experienced in a dream. Cf* 5 ?^ 

fw^%TKg% g§£ OTsnfft <?, ’' ,#y,,7, '> 11L so. 

to spend or pass (time) 

31 A sound like that of footsteps is 

heard. I think I hear footsteps. The same expression occurs 
in Vriyadarsika III, 19 

32. ** Appearance, expression of the face. 

Will suspect. 

.Concealed or screened by the red 

Asoka tree, we shall see who it is. Of. rfg; 

^far I Vriyadarsika, III 19. 

&srrw| I R atnavali II, 89. 

34* St. 5, Though it has a moon¬ 

stone seat. 

^1^ = Devoid as it is of the moon-faced one 
i.e,, the heroine. 

*T^-..fimiW = Like the evening twilight without moon¬ 
light. 

. = Beginning. 
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.35, ffg-ctr 3 W~You are to be congratulated. 

The lord of (your) heart 'of. *jf%, f^eqisrSIr 
§ S333S*K«nfir3 3^313 I BatnavaU, II. 91. 

36. ibl3 W 3fl?t3: = My left thigh trembles, of. 

straTOfe^qr stfe®3T 3^*7 53 3*^33: |P«y«- 

darsika, II. 48. 

37. sjfir **0 timid one. 

38. ^r^rrfoif^^c—Moonstone slab. This is supposed to 
exude dew when moonbeams fall on it. * 

39. aaretT ^ spa I etc.—of. s^afgfSfar fgatfr 
^mrai'I ?3 «J3a I 31333 Tt^tW- Sakuntala, I, 45. 

4o- g^3 3R53^—Shaking him by the hand. The 

hero is engaged in a reverie and does not hear what the 
Vidushaka said. Hence the latter repeats his words and 
shakes him. 

41. mm**& I. 28. 

St. 6. Pale. 

“Placing, or resting, her' pale face on her 
tender (sprout-like) left hand. 

eaving deep sighs. 

3?%-—Locative absolute*—*0n my delaying. 

^TKT^r** Manifesting her feelings. 

Slightly. 

^g^crm^T^With a trembling (lower) lip. 

“ Restraining the anger in the heart. 

The stanza describes the successive stages of the emotion 
which, as the hero dreamt, the heroine experienced, while 
she sat on the moon-stone expecting her lover. She heaved 
deep sighs. She manifested her feeling (of anger) 
when he delayed to come. Her lip trembled. She seemed to 
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reproach him. She then restrained her anger and began to 
weep when she lost all hope of his coming. 

42. Who can this (woman) be? The 

future tense donotes interrogation. 

43. As we two are looking at him in, 
concealment, so, perhaps, we have been seen by him. 

44. gsqrar is proper, or, probable ; well, it fits.. 

fW—Keeping in (his) heart ; his mind being 

filled with. The heroine admits that he might have seen 
heir; but-she wishes to know for certain of whom he might 
be thinking ; perhaps it is some other, she thought, and the 
thought made her despondent. 

45. =* Do not entertain such a doubt. 

46. .^Wf^He takes pleasure, or delights 

in (telling) her story. 

q^JT Shall make him relate the same, 

(again). 

47. Bt> 7 a ^ = Appears to sweat deW, 

By moonrise, in the form of her face¬ 
becoming visible. 

= By tears ; with tears. 

=* Sprinkled. 

48. .Is there anything else to be heard?. 

This is said in reference to the speech of Chaturika, wvfx etc. 
{45 above). It seems clear to her that he is referring to 
somebody else; for she thinks that he is describing an 
incident which actually occurred—while he is describing 
what he saw in a dream. 

49* .Sjc^ra=My mind does not believe that he 

who has seen you will speak of another. Chaturika is still 
sure that the hero is speaking of Malayavati. 

" Let us (both) wait. 
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50. gran f%3fll?rar—By her in the picture, ie., by her 
whose picture is drawn here* 

= Amuse or divert. As to drawing of portraits 
by lovers, ef g?T fesTOPEnaf 3W9T9H: ^ 53 - 

OTW 1 Sahuntala VI. 76. and 3^sfqr 

ctfrfwra sri &s*r w 

Batnavali II. 7. 

.®|?3rfc^ = Therefore, gather (for me) and get 

•me pieces of' manassila (a red ore of arsenic) from the 
mountain-slope, 

51. 3PTO:—Colour. 

But. 

ipW. = Easily- obtainable on this mountain. 

TO SftcftW — Of five kinds. 

52. St. 8. —This is used in a double 

sense ; either possessing lustre by virtue of the disc not 
being dimmed (by clouds); or, possessing a lower lip 
having the beauty of an unimpaired bimba fruit. 

Delight of the eyes* 

Line. Digit of the moon. Often, the two 

forms are interchangeable. 

SPITOSf^Seen for the first time (in the picture, or, after 
the new-moon.) 

3TT3H .—The outline of the face of my beloved 

just drawn, pleases us like the digit of the moon first seen 
(after the new moon). The remaining two words are to be 
■construed both with 3T%*r: and with ^f^cTTg^T^* 

53’ a^£srqr= Even in her absence. 

T^TO — (Her) form is written like this, so 
life-like. expresses wonder with a question. 

54. St. 9 srfsrff^T Is close at hand- 
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^ETtfqrcrr g*: 8 * Placed by imagination before me. 
f^r?T:-If so, what wonder is there (that I 
have drawn her so life-like here) The Vidnshaka thinks 
that the heroine is absent ; but she is really present before- 
the hero, in his mind’s eye. 

55. gr^SsTg ^arrW^TR-The end of the story is indeed 
understood. This is said in bitterness to Ohaturika, who. 
wanted her (49) to await the end of the story. As there < 
is no reference to her up till now, the heroine is sure that 
the hero is in love with another maiden. 

tfSTRl—Let us (both) see Mitravasu. 

56 . STOTT.—Her speech is (makes 
it appear) as if (she were) regardless of (her) life ^.e.,she 
speaks as if she does not care for her life ; as if she intends 
to commit suicide. This is rather abrupt ; but a simple 
maid like Malayavati could scarcely hide her feelings ; and 
Chaturika, really a clever woman and wjth a real love 
towards the princess, would have felt some fear for her 
mistress; and where true love exists, there is often a pre¬ 
monition of danger, without apparent cause. 

—Sometime or other. 

Execpt in cases of great emergency, a character should 
not appear on the stage without his or her appearance 
being indicated in some manner. Thus, here and in 2'4, the 
speech of the Cheti suggests the entrance of the nex^. 
character, 

5 7. m .3?: = Prince Jimutavahana, 

being (living) very near to us, has been carefully considered 
and decided to be a proper husband. 

= Let(...)be given or bestowed. 

= Overcome with affection. 
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f^wfqr= (Ind.) Inexpressibly, indescribably, by far. 

8 ??^ aWSIFcR =* Another and different state of feeling 
The phrase is redundant. has to be resolve 

into mmx 

St 10 » Best of the race or lineage. 

by good men. 

=** Matchless for beauty. 

Rich in valour. 

*■ Well-behaved. 

wg^Tcf: ~ Being ready, unsolicited. 

.WgWBJ-'And as he would give up his life mi 

* solicited for any being, out of pity or compassion. Dramatic 
irony. The audience knows that the hero will really giv 
up his life for Sankhachuda, while the speaker is quit 
unconscious of it when he makes the remark. 
sig^T *= Peerless, matchless. 

.There is therefore (both) satisfaction an< 

sorrow for me (Iffeel therefore satisfied but at the same tim 
•sorry) in giving my peerless sister to him (in marriage^ 
The reason for his satisfaction is given in the first tw 

•lines of the stanza; and that for his sorrow, in the third line 

“ Connected with the grove of Gauri. 

58. .—As to concealing th 

portrait of. sprar fprRnftm ^ i srmftw! sr 

Sakuntala VI, 152. spper, |R atnaml 

II* 157. Almost the same speech is uttered by the Vidushaks 
an Batnamli 11,116. SfW H 

eg^(fqf =» At some time. 

60. Welcome. 

07. sftflflfJrersr life, as i 

were, of the whole of this race of Siddh kings, i.e , ver 
dear to the whole of the race of Siddha kings. The heroim 
-belongs to the race of Siddha kings while the hero, to tha 
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of the Yidyadhara kings, of. I, 37. As to the idea, of. ^5?# 
I Kumarasambhava , VI, 63. 

68 r% Why don’t you get angry now? 

A sly humourous hit at the heroine. 

69. = Having fixed his heart upon another 
i. e., attached to another. 

70. —In a dilemma. The hero is at a loss to know 
what reply he should give. He is under the impression that 
his beloved is different from Malayavati, the sister of 
Mitravasu. His heart has already gone out to the maid he 
had seen, but he is too well-bred not to know that a refusal 
would be indelicate and painful, 

7l‘ mt —Having somehow or 

other said something or other. The hero, in his difficulty, 
appealed to his friend to suggest to him some means of 
escape from the difficulty; but gets a vague reply. But in 
the BatnavaU , the Yidushaka is ready with an explanation; 

°f- war— stow) gw Pte wm i srasci—»rt ?rr 
fgsar ^ i grcnfir i etc., n, 164, 165. 

72. ggrer, qt °T = Wretcli, who does not know 
this ?—The position here is not quite clear as it seems 
improbable that the heroine should ha^e heard the words of 
the Yidushaka distinctly from such a distance ; yet th- 
following explanation may form good hypothesis. both 
the hero and the Yidushaka speak ; is,, they move 

away a little from Mitravasu to talk apart ; they might 
most probably have unconciously moved nearer to the 
hiding place of Malayavati and her maid ; and so their 
subdued conversation might have been heard by the 
heroine, but could not have been heard by Mitravasu* 
Malayavati senses trouble for herBelf and is angry with the 
Yidushaka who gives his advice callously. 
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73. =Such, a praiseworthy alliance. 

JTf?W«rar: sraa , %g=To make the feelings set 

.““.“iiT 6 obi “‘ wUIe a,} hm seW * J 

.1 dare not, therefore, accept her. 

75. <T*mfa: = Dependent on others. 

f%^T3WT^ = What is the use of entreating him ? T 
vidushaka brings the awkward situation to a spee. 
conclusion. He thought that the hero himself would ae. 
away Mitrayasu on some such errand ; but seeing that ] 
made a plain statement, the Vidushaka interferes ai 
sends away the visitor. 

76 - Properly, rightly. 

Rejecting us who ha, 

once red ourselves. 

nwrfa-The Prince alone knows bette 
The prince must have better reasons for rejecting the offer 

or he would have accepted it. Said in a s]ig htly refientfl 
tone, tor his pride was hurt. 

77. siSRoi t fr,5f5=Made light (dishonoured) by refusa 
= Soiled by the stain of misfortune. 

= Exceedingly unhappy. 

—Having hanged. 

V .{^nfrr-c/. crar^r ^ 

?rmr^T S*r3TRgg«r ^rqT^rfa! Batnavali II, 85 
. Rf^fer^^With a forced smile. 

eto ’ 11118 18 onl y a pretext to send the servan 
away; but the latter suspects her intention, and does not g, 
away; but watches her from a distance. g 

... 78 * WTO* = I perceive that her heart i 

(fr0 “ lM b« Wert. belie her Lew 
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qfqqeiq Concealed near here, 

I shall observe what she does, of* qqqqif^fgntfc: 
giqqqj fq^Sfiqqq I M ricchakatiJca III. 

79. qn^r—Noose. 

ETHR: ~ Favour 

aasqfersrfq srenmft—The expression is faulty. SRRR is 
better ; qssrfl^fq would have been enough. For a similar 
phrase of. 57 above* 

so. qr%T^t-..^Fn^rr%~c/. qfenqqsr, qftqrq^t;; qqr 
qqT qraq^TlTSS^qR^S^ sqfqTqqfcT I BatnavaU III, 86 

83. si^Trqqt^jjfJr: = The object of our desire. 

St 11. —Not indeed; not indeed should 

such a rash deed be done, O beautiful maiden, of q *q§j q 
^ qm: 5qfiriMtsq3Rrr%^ j Sahuntala I, St. 10 

q^qiq^* 3 Resembling a tender leaf, 

«qqqq...qF 5 t«rt:« Remove this hand resembling (soft 
and rosy, like) a tender leaf, from the creeper (which is 
used as a noose). 

888 Which, I think, is not competent even to 

pluck a flower. 

Holds. 

^qfq...^sqqtq“ How can that hand of yours hold the 
noose for hanging, i. e. t hold such a rough thing for such a 
cruel deed ? 

With the first two lines of the stanza, of* 
snfsfaigqTq <qfiqqfir fqjpi BatnamU m } 89 

(St. 17) 

84, The forepart of the hand. 

To prevent. 

fqqRfqS^* 8 Who are you to prevent me? What 
business have you to prevent me ?—said in bitterness. 

3 ?$jr.*Are you to be solicited even for death ^ 

Has your leave to be asked for even to die ? 

Naga—9 
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85. S. 12. for a light garland. 

Srmra: = Guilty. 

The hero is unwilling to let go her hand; he thus 
invents a reason for his continuing to hold it. The hand is 
guilty, he says, and how can a guilty person be released 
when caught ? 

86. qrosnOTICT Reason for (her) determi¬ 

nation or resolution to die. 

88. “I do not indeed understand 

it, i . <?., I do not understand how it is, how.I am the cause 
of her determination to die. 

90* (Ind.) Significantly. 

TOTT qrOTTRRt By him who is partial to her. 

stfknva&itsiq From Mitravasu, even as he was 

bestowing (her). 

despair. 

91. —For the first time, he comes to know 

that the name of bis beloved is Malayavati. 

31 ^=* Or rather, i.e> % she alone must be Malayavati, the 
sister of Mitravasu. 

5=8 Whence else can the crescent moon be 
born, if not from the ocean (mine of jewels)? The hero 
means that such a charming lady as Malayavati must cer¬ 
tainly have sprung from the noble family of Visvavasu. 
The moon was one of the objects produced when the milky 
ocean was churned by the Gods and Demons for amrita; 
some of the other objects being Lakshmi, the Panohajanya 
the Kaustubha of Vishnu, the white elephant Airavata , 
Ucchaissravas the horse of Indra the Apsaras or celestial 
damsels and the Kalpa tree. 

3R&— (Ind). Except. It governs the Ablative case 
preceding it* 
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— How I have been deceived by her I 
How much have I been deceived in her I—-Her attitude 
during the first meeting made him think that she cared 
•nothing for him. 

92. ^ Guiltless. 

93. Until# 

95, —As it were, 

96 < *T awSr...«ir%fl|| , faf-'It cannot be known whether 
the image of the princess has been transferred to the moon¬ 
stone or you have been drawn (on it). The resemblance is 
so perfect that it is like your own reflection on the stone- 

am made out to be wicked. 

flri—^FTOt^By his showing my picture, £e., he has 
made it plain how wicked I was, when I made an attempt 
•on my life so rashly. 

98. f^pi:« Accomplished. 

^rf:—‘This is the sixth of the eight forms of 
marriage. The other seven are: (1) Brahma, (2) Daiva, (3) 
Arsha, (4) Prajapatya, (5) Asuta, (7) Rakshasa and (8) 
Paisacha. In this form, the marriage is settled without any 
preliminaries or ceremony, by the bride and bridegroom who 
-meet and fall in love with each other. 

cSrRrfcwRrfT 8 ® Very swiftly, The repetition denotes a 
higher degree. 

99. 35 above. 

Accepted- 

apfir*=By the parents. f 

100. ft ft tft:—Laughing in glee. 

Fulfilled; finished, 

^CHQTrer = The Vidushaka means that his love of 

gormandizing will be satisfied during the marriage feast, 
near at hand, of, I 39* 
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101. fggtft? 5 rarer---«f^ , «Tra=The auspicious ceremonies- 
connected -with the festival of marriage will be performed. 

102. an:—An interjection implying anger. 

= A term of abuse. /The individual words of 
the compound have lost their literal meaning. 

108. sarsr = Wretch, villain; a term of abuse. 

Bathing, ablution : or the time and the acces* 
series for bathing. 

104 —A bard, minstrel. His duty generally 

is to indicate time to the king and to remind him of the 
duties to be performed at fixed hours. He never appears on 
the stage, but speaks from hehind the curtain (ijtpaj). 

Stanza, 13. Scented powder, yellow in colour 

Producing here on Malaya (mountain) a 
splendour like that of Meru, by the shower of (yellow) 
perfumed powder. Mount Meru is supposed to be made of 
gold and hence yellow. Here the atmosphere of the Malaya 
mountain is filled with yellow powder by the Siddhas, 
and so Malaya rivalled Meru in golden splendour. 

= At the same time. 

fgs^[Q“Red lead. 

“ Producing the .beauty of,the light of early 
dawn, by the use of red lead P 9 wder. 

By the loud singing. 

, Tinkling in accompaniment. 

—Sound of anklets. 

g^:=* By the ringing notes of women (singing), 
thrilling the heart with the tinkling t the (their) anklets 
keeping accompaniment to them. 

Wedding. 

WRi: f^TCCT^For your readiness ; that you may be ready # 
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“ Siddha people. 

105. = Why remain here now? What 

is the use of remaining here now? 

Having bowed to father. Jimutavahana is 
so careful about his service to his parents that, even at this 
moment of supreme happiness, be does not forget the respect 
•to be shown to his father, 

' Stanza. 14 Who I ove' each{other. 

Who are equal in point of beauty, affec¬ 
tion, descent (or family) and age. 

To those who have acquired spiritual merit by 
the practice of virtue, , 

Only in the case of a rare few will 
I think, such a union take place. 

Act III 

The third act presents two scenes immediately after the 
marriage. In the first (iii. 1—39) the minor characters 
make fun of one another; and in the second (iii. 40—68), the 
hero and the heroine spend some time happily in each other's 
company. Yet, at the close, a discordant note sounded. 
Matanga usurps the throne of the hero, and Mitravasu is 
for inflicting immediate punishment on the usurper ; but the 
hero holds his hand. “ Unasked, I am willing to sacrifice 
my life to benefit another 5 how then can I kill a human 
feeing for the sake of a kingdom ?”, be asks, 

ITO— Intoxicated, 
fgrfer*® Strange. 

Disordered. 

A vessel used for drinking wine 5 a goblet. 
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fife: 1 —A vita is the companion of a prince or some other 
young man of noble birth but of a dissolute disposition ; also 
of a learned courtesan; he is described as being skilled in 
the arts of singing, music and poetry* and as a parasite 
living on familiar terms with his associate, to whom he 
nearly serves the purpose of the Vidushaka. This character 
appears in the Mricchakatika . In this drama the humourous 
side ofi his character is brought out rather than the literary 
side of it 

A man-servant 

1 , Stanza t 1. Spirituous liquor, wine. 

= I think only the two, Baladeva and Kama* 
deva, are the Gcds. Baladeva is the elder brother of Krishna 
He was the seventh son of Vasudeva and Devaki, but the* 
foetus was transferred to the womb'of Robini to save the 
babe from falling a prey to the cruelty of Kamsa He 
and his brother, Krishna, were brought up by Nanda in 
Gokula. He was very fond of wine, and performed many 
marvellous feats of strength when under its influence. He 
is represented as bearing a ploughshare which' is his most 
effective weapon. He married Revati* 

Kama is the Cupid of Hindu Mythology. He is the son 
of Krishna and RukminL His wife is Rati* When the gods 
wanted a commander for their forces in the war with 
Taraka, they sought the aid of Kama for diverting the mind* 
of Siva towards Parvati, whose issue alone could vanquish 
the demon. Kama undertook the mission; but Siva, offended 

act the attempet to lure him away from his asceticism, burnt 

/ 

him to asbes with the fire of his third eye. Subsequently 
at the request of Bati, Kama w^s allowed by Siva to be born 
again in the form of Pradyumna. His intimate friend is 
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Vasanta, or the spring. His son is Aniruddha* He is armed 
with a bow and arrows—the bow-string being a line of 
bees, and the arrows, flowers* See II* 9 and note thereon. 

" Reeling. 

Fruitful fulfilled, successful. The reason is given 
in the next stanza. 

Stanza . 2. Scented with blue-lilies- 

Spirituous liquor, wine. 

** A crest, a garland of flowers worn on the head 
Sekharaka is also the name of the Vita- It is also suggested 
that he is at the head of all or superior to all. 

Stumbling; due to his drunken condition. 

3$ TTT ^1^1%“Hullo, who is it that shakes me ? ^— 1 
shows impatience. The Vita is really stumbling under the 
influence of the wine, but thinks that somebody is shaking 
him—later, he thinks that Navamalika is playfully shaking 
him. 

—Navamalika is really joking with me* 
Navamalika is his beloved. 

3. srarosrf*:— Prahara is the eighth part of the whole 
day, a watch (a period roughly reckoned at three hours). 
Rut here the expression means the first watch of the night 
and not of the whole day, as the word rr^fld’ in the next line 
indicates ; c/. 78 below. 

The pleasure of drinking. 

8=1 Expecting. 

^5T:...$l^cp: = What is Sekharaka without Navama¬ 
lika ? ‘What is a garland without the jasmine’ ? is also 
suggested by the sentence. 

4. —An epithet applied to gteat and learned 
men ; also to a king or a master. 
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5. "The wicked bees. 

sn*flfrafor= Attack; trouble. 

§i|S^oicB:*=• Sweet scented pigment. 

garland of Santana flowers* Santana is 
one of the five trees of Indra’s paradise, the other four 
being (1) Mandara, (2) Parijata, (3) Kalpa and (4) Hari 
chandana. 

Fastened, tied* The 31 of sifqr and is option¬ 
ally dropped, 

.— That excessive regard has become 

harmful to me ; has become a source of trouble to me. 

WWWWL-(Ind.) From. 

A pair of red cloths. 

Veiling or covering (my face) with 
the upper cloth. The Vidushaka wound the two red cloths 
loosely round his body like a woman and covered his face 
with his upper cloth, which was probably thin and white 
and allowed him-to find his way. 

srerr: pin—See II f 102. 

6 . si^(lnd.) An interjection used in calling inferiors. 

After a long time. 

••• =Angry because I came late. 

WTOt"® In some other direction. 

7 * STOilsqr Indicating the smell of wine, 

that he perceives the smell of wine—by closing his nose 
with the thumb and the first finger, and turning his face 
£way as is indicated by the next stage direction. 

^ (Ind.) A vocative particle. 

^,^9—Away 1 hence! 

*131$*:-—Means both a bee and a libertine. 
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How is this ! I have escaped from some 
wicked bees but have fallen into the mouth of (into the 
clutches of) a wicked libertine. 

8 . With the face turned away, turning 1 his 
‘back upon ; shunning, avoiding. 

TOT^rfir “ Secure the favour of, beseech. 

9. OTT^f«m=The road with Tamala trees on either 

side. 

Decorate. 

With longing (for me) caused by 
separation (from me) for the whole night. 

10 . Stoma . 3 fqRITITf:—Father’s father, grandfather. 
It is also generally used to signify God Brahma, the father 
of all fathers. 

nficf: = Being proud. Of TR ^ 

Mricchakatika, VII, St. l9» 

11. ** A drunken wretch* 

12. sjft 3 An honorific adjective used by people of in¬ 
ferior castes, in addressing Brahmanas. 

False, pretended’. 

13. «* Master. 

gift ^ followed by ^ is lost and the preceding 

vowel, if short, is made long 

Red or reddish with anger. 

15. = Unfortunate (woman.) 

16. *= The Vidushaka, being a deformed 
person, is generally compared to a monkey. Of ^nirR$T“ 

(f^f**) nr^far i gwerr—(«ff 

#ssr) sciRr ism, * qrRqr^ar ^3 <£* wrt t 

wrRssf—srRi sw 1 

Batnavdtill, 29,30,32; also ^ 
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*rcpnmi%at i f§rfq=s:—r%fara i ^nrqimfsfw 

^ 5IWrant I Vikramormsiyam V. 63, 64; and qq SH RS Pfl jt 
rjwtfflj?!** sirfonoiTOflrafo I Vihramorvasiyam 
11 ^ 2; further fi^F.—(sjRWTCWl) STg * 5Tfg I 

TRqirreqqt ^q$n> Malamhagmmitram IV. 188. ^ 

^TO — A blow with the open hand. 

23. rlr^raOTSTrire: Perhaps, the 
Vidyadharas and Gandharvas are akin to each other. 

24. gr^hr^cft = Threatening. 

Ill-treated. . 

Vita and Cheti belong to the retinue o£ 

Mitravasu. 

A relation by marriage 

27. ftcfjgr: tr%r^f:—Welb enough of joking. 

Having made a coil of. 

28. = Fortunately. 

WTO*~To qneself ; same as qigrqRrq. 

= The excitement of drunkenness. 

29. g$rftcC = Afc the same time, together. 

= Filled to the brim. 

—With pure wine. 

W5CT3I ® Having tasted. 

31. iM44With (its) flavour greatly height¬ 
ened by the scent obtained from- the contact with the mouth 
of (lips of) Navamalika. 

fi It. = What other honour than this can I da- 

(show) you ? 

32. ^f%^^f%r^=With a forced smile. 

33. 5m?prj^- The sacred thread. 9 
35. «fef^Fq^*Some, a few. 
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S6. * My Vedic letters (Vedic utter- * 

ances) are shut in by this smell of liquor. The Vidushaka*. 
not knowing any Vedic verses, puts forth this excuse, 
fire??: = A dispute. 

^ This Brahman falls at your feet 

37. «* Befitting or suitable to a relative. 

38. = Pardon, forgive, excuse. (Kfc., may be 
pardon). 

= Subject to intoxication. 

A tavern, liquor-shop. 

39. Untimely, premature death. 

A long or oblong lake. 

Looking as if the bliss ofr 
marriage with one chosen by herself had taken bodily shape* 
= A retinue according to dignity. 

40. St. q%$r —Understand ^q;ir%3T ; 

after (When made to sit) on the bed, she remains,. 

with her face turned away (from me). 

Dwelling-place, house or rather, the inner 
apartments of a house or bed-chamber. 

3!Rl**«fsRr==Even by (her) perverseness, the newly- 
wedded beloved has now become all the more dear to me. 

w sm m ftsirRw i Kumarasambhava . 

VIII 2. 

^•5. = Utterance of the sound 1 hum . ’ 

During which the vow of silence was 

observed by me, my only replies being “ hums ”; ascetics , 
absorbed in the meditation of the Infinite observe such a 
vow of silence The hero behaved in the same way, being 
absorbed in the contemplation of his heart's desire. 
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In which the body was tormented by 
moonbeams, as hot as a forest fire. Ascetics are said to 
perform penance standing in the midst of five fires lighted 
around them in hot summer weather- The hero suffered a 
'similar physical torment by moving about in moonlit 
nights ; for the pangs of love made the rays of the moon as 
hot to him as a forest fire. 

.In which I have meditated (upon you) 

Tor many a day and night with concentration of mind. 
With ascetics and sages, the object of meditation is God, 
the Eternal; but his object was his beloved. 

*-^3*Tt s *That I see your face now- Asa fruit of 
their meditation, sages perceive Him who is the object of 
meditation ; in the same way, the hero now sees the face of 
the heroine, as the fruit or result of his meditation* 

41. Handsome. 

firwfqr vrfotg STRrRff—He knows how to speak in a plea¬ 
sing or agreeable manner. 

42. =* One who inclines to the opposite side, 
' one who is partial to the opponent; one who takes a 

perverted view. The heroine is so termed because shg. 
thinks, and says, that her husband is indulging in hyperbole 
in complimenting her, while the maid thinks that he is 
telling the literal truth. 

45. Slowly ; repetition conveys intensity. 

^ St 6. = Of the waist It is to be construed with 

31**%= Is fatigued. 

ssrat^A woman’s girdle or zone. 

^ It 

Stfe.—The (slender) pair of feet is not able to 

[ bear the couple of thighs ; how can it bear the anklets ? 
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9Tf%.Why do you bear the weight of’ 

(wear) ornaments to trouble you r ? 

47. g—Generally Wft j§*sl§J indicates surprise- 

Si. 7. f?ps?is5: = Juice. 

§%II5SnRt=The edges of the paved floor. 

fowiw?.f%TT?ctf5£= The juice of the sandal trees. 

makes the borders of the paved floor in the bower cool. 

house furnished with artificial fountains of; 
water ; or, with the apparatus needed for a shower bath. 

sagagir- Performs in conformity with. 

~ A peacock ; because its neck is blue. 

SReTf...= Hearing the sound issuing from the. 
apartments with fountains, the peacock dances in confor¬ 
mity with it. 

A tree. 

A trench^for water round the roots of a tree. 

.fqraw 5=5 (Rendered) golden in colour with the. 

pollen of flowers shaken down with ease byi the force of the- 
rush (of the waters). 

* This largp volume of water issuing, 
from the water lifting machines and rendered golden yellow 
by the pollen of flowers (floating on it) shaken down easily 
by the force of the rushing waters, flows quickly and fills, 
the basins at the foot of the trees. 

Stanza . 8. aftcTFCW Commencement of singing. 

= Resonant with. 

.sp: — Having made the bowery places 

resonant with the beginnings of their songs. 

“ Perfumed powder. 

- Exchange* 
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tRlft.wrfarart: — Manifesting evident signs of mutual 

sxchanges of perfumed powder in the form of pollen from 
lowers. 

Enough ; to their satisfaction 

PN’SrcJ;.Drinking their fill of honey along 

with their mates, of. wg T'ft fS^TT 

\ Kumarasambhava III, 36# 

W^ftsOT^The Bacchanalian festival. 

Oa all sides ; or f completely* 

5RT5PT.—A bee# 

SO. fi gvt:=But. 

Curiosity. 

Stama. 9. ffigs^sp^A kind of yellow sandal; it is 
said to be red when broken but yellow when rubbed. 
^cTR^^See III. 5 above. 

A ruby. 

«» Contact or intermixture. 

= Pure, clean. 

.^rg^Ti-With (their) white clothes em¬ 
bellished by contact with the lustre of ornaments made 
>f rubies. 

^crc^rgRmrf^ - What ;is left after being drunk by 
'their) lady-loves. 

52. Distressed by the heat of the 

iutumn (sun)# 

58. ^^q^%cl^See I, 23. 

Stama. 10. .^rOT 8 *Having disdained or in¬ 

sulted the moon by the lustre of the (her) cheeks, 
rnWWt'** Reddened by heat. 

Certainly desires to conquer or surpass 

the loths. 

ymm **Having lifted, 
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ejsir^In vain* 

In vain have you been troubled by us* 
who were curious of (£e., curious to see) the Kusumaham 
garden. Why he could derive no pleasure from its sight is 
given in the stanza that follows* 

S£. 11. sradterfo- Shining with creepers in the form 
•of eye-brows. n ' 

TOOTTOBTO—Having sprouts in the form of rosy lips. 
3SSR: generally means “ the lower lip”, but it may also mean 
a lip in general. 

t Your face is (in itself) a Ncmdam 

pleasure-garden. 

.^^“The other is merely a wood. The 

•Kusumakara garden cannot compare with your face. Your 
face is as beautiful as the Nandana Yana of Kubera. I do 
not see why 1 should have given you the trouble of coming 
down here to see this mere collection of trees, while I could 
have the sight of an enchanting pleasure-garden in your 
own face. 

54. described or praised. 

55. iMr *T#g51 ,s “ Don’t be thus proud, *. e., on that 
Account. 

differ. “See 41 above. 

TT^H:== Envy, jealousy, 

56. gpfcrrfir—ambiguous. It may mean either 
describe (praise) or colour t We cannot say the Vidushaka 
takes it only in the former sense. He is fond of jokes event 
at his own expense (c/. Yihramormsiyam . V 64. quoted 16 
above). He might have thought, would it give him a 
good opportunity to get away and leave the hero and 
heroine alone. Qjf. 
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xgfft I Malamleagmmitra, IV. 130. 

**k wra*irfN«if?r i qfs qqjf 

C?^P* 5ffe^) I Sahuntala , III, 59. 

57 1 ^tfg^tsfer * I am revived. 

Favour ; by describing (praising) me. 

qpFj it t*.vnntcf — By which this man may not tell me 

again. 

. ? %*That“you have such and,such a form,. 

the form of a brown monkey** * 

58. ^ 141 ^ =Waking, wakefulness. 
fTOtfecfTStt** With eyes closed. 

^g*f:*“ Handsome, lovely* 

—Resembling a blue fluid, or indigo- 

water* 

shall blacken* 

59. gw: 4333%*“ You are really fortunate. 

SHgrftJ — Locative absolute. While we are present;. 
In our presence, i .6*, leaving us out of consideration. 
gWH—Again used in a double sense. 

8t 12. % WH^T^^On the sprout of your lower lip* 

The birth of a flower of a smile, i> e 0 
a flower in the form of a smile* 

But the fruit (which naturally should be in 
the same place) is found elsewhere* <E^is ambiguous5.it 
means both a fruit and the result. 

“ f n the eyes of myself, who am enjoying 
the sight of it.' The fruit'*here is the delight he derives in 
seeing her smile. 

JJTOTSft 83 A lovely-eyed woman. 

02, sngrw—Having wiped off. 
wooden staff* 
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8=8 This is the court or presence of the 
king. The Vidushaka means that she should not have 
insulted him in that manner in the presence of the prince. 

.I was ill-treated by this wretch even 

in your presence. The Vidushaka means to say that they 
should have prevented her from playing such an unman- 
nerly prank. As they did not do so* he would not stay 
there; for there was no guarantee of safety for him. Under 
this pretext, he leaves the place. 

63. is really angry. The Cheti 
pretends to believe that he is really angry although she 
knows he is not; and goes away on a pretext to pacify him- 

64. = Alone- 

65. thou alone like this for a 
long time. The heroine said that she was alone without an 
attendant. The Cheti says that she is in the company of 
her lord and not alone, and if that can be termed “alone”, 
let her be “alone” in that sense for a long time ; let her 
live in the company of her lord for a long time. 

66. St 13. TO^-Pale-red or pink. 

.Touched by the rays of the sun and 

(hence) possessing a pale-red lustre. 

%srcq*The filament of a flower. 

Its filaments manifested by (in the form 
of) rays issuing from the teeth; the rays from the teeth 
appeared like filaments* For the comparison between teeth 
and filaments, C f. 

3^*51 | Malavikagnimitra 

tl, 31. $ 

young maiden. 

Naga—10 
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= Your face is truly like a lotus* 

wg.fwrsJta — Why is it that no bee is seen in it 

drinking (sucking) the honey? A lotus is seen with a bee 
sucking the honey from it The heroine’s face is like a 
lotus* But there is no bee* The hero says that he will 
take the place of the bee. He will have a kiss. 

qargjqtn^By a toss of the cloth, (t\ e., curtain) ; by tossing 
the curtain aside; perhaps in the middle; there is no time 
to come round. In the Sanskrit dirama, a character should 
not enter tho stage without its entrance being intimated to 
the audience in some way or other. This stage direction 
occurs when a character has to enter suddenly owing to 
fear, agitation, etc., without any intimation. Here the Chet 
enters hurriedly just in time to prevent an actual kissi 
which was considered to be indecent on the stage. • 

69. St. 14. surer: = An enemy. 

70. 5^ = As if enraged. 

71. srsw*“ Anger. 

^ ^ ^RWt-What (How could there be) 

anger against that wretch of Matanga? Matanga is too 
mean a person to deserve an angry thought* (fcTO is usually 
used 1 at the end of a compound and means ‘wretched, vile*). 

73. For his own destruction. 33T is the re¬ 
flexive pronoun. He has dug his* : own grave in this manner. 

Was occupied or taken possession of. 

74. 8|fq qriT I wish that this were true. 

Would that this <were true. Slfq 5TW is used usually along 
with ‘the Potential mood, in the sense of ‘would that,’ * I 
wish or I hope that* The hero is so noble that when 
Mitravasu tells him that his kingdom has been occupied by 
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Matanga, he is very glad of it and wishes that it were really 
so. He has no desire for wealth or royalty and so is glad 
when another, who longed for it, obtained his desire. We 
already know of some of his noble acts; Srftfllf 
and ^..srqft (Acts I, II). 

75. « Extirpation, destruction. 

St. 15, *gr*r4f^r: STOScirq;** Moving on all sides. 

= Having gone in all the heavenly 

paths. 

^rfiTcr» Covered. 

.*■ Making the day dark, with the rays 

of the sun hidden as in the rainy season* 

soon as these Siddhas have ~ gone 
hence to battle after having immediately obtained your 
Drders. 

q$ *rfar«-srws$ fat *r-As soon as they have gone, 
/our kingdom will be regained. ^ is repeated to express 
simultaneous or undelayed occurrence of the two events* 
Slot much exertion will be required; their going and the 
lubjugation will be almost simultaneous* Again, it is not 
lecessary that you or I should go; it is enough if the 
Siddhas go. 

With the (tributary) princes 
lowing through fear (caused) by the destruction of the 
aughty enemy (Matanga). This compound may be an 
djective to or an adverb; 

^ is added in the sense of diminution or infe- 
iority ; or in the sence “ collection 

^ 5=8 For you. “You need not go yourself* 
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f^^l: s =Why collections of armies? It is not at a 
necessary to send large army. I am enough. I shall m 3 
self kill the enemy. 

Stanza 16. .*= This may apply to botl 

and It means either 1 shining with the mass 0 

the mane (in the form) of the rays of the sword suddenly 
drawn out (of the sheath) * or, ‘ shining with the mass 0 
the mane (which is) like the rays of a sword suddenly 
drawn out (of the sheath).' 

fofw. - A long sword. 

” Shining* 

Having dropped down from a mountain. 

A lion. 

E&rete^t-Best of elephants, fl&rrsr: means an elephant 
and as the last member of a compound means, first 01 
best (of the class). 

sufsr:* Battle, fight. 

JT^f^t^The wretched Matanga. See 71 above. 

76. siff—An Interjection implying horror and sorrow 
Alas I 

Spoken severely or cruelly. 

cffqR^Or rather, (I shall) first (say) thus. 

The hero first praises Mitravasu’s bravery but then says 
that he need not trouble himself now about the kingdom. 

much is this (for one like you)? The 
destruction of Matanga and his forces is child's-play to a 
bero like you# 

4 , ^***t~SRfis the comparative suffix in Sanskrit? 

Endowed with (mighty) arms. 
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^-N^ar-Much more (than this) is possibles to 
you who are endowedwith mighty arms. 

Genitive.^ ^ ^“^“For tlle sa ke of—Governs the 

^^mqr... ¥ trqr-rDrarnatic irony. The speaker is quite 
unconscious tnat he wilijreally give up his life, for the sake 
oi another. 

Cruelty. 

=Pam ’ suflfering. According to Buddhistic scrip- 
g,f^i ^ v" e ^ e s > n ^ They are five in Snumber ; : srrlrart 

If there is a desire in you to do me 

fa vour, i.e., !f you wish tQ do me a favQur> 

SW«ftSfr.-Who is subject to, or influenced, by sins; 
who is under the influence of sins. 

fJ7rsr^= Miserable or pitiable creature. 

77 • Angrily. 

5=8 Grateful, 

+ 

—How can such a one who has done us 
a favour and who is grateful to us be not pitied ? This is 
ronical. He means that it is absurd to pity one who has 
een ungrateful to them, and who has done them a wrong. 

78 - srsm== Fresh. = Seized. 

- With his mind overpowered by newly- 

kindled anger. 

a^g^The inner or interior part (of the palace). 
*CTfaqf*nrajr?: = The day has advanced, or come to a 
:lose now. There is inconsistency between this remark 
ibout time and another (III. 3) in the beginning of the act 
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The act is supposed to open in the morning and end in the 
evening; but the incidents described in the act do not 
require such a long period. Further the Vidushaka who enters 
in the beginning of the Act and departs towards its close 
will have to go without food for the whole day. The in¬ 
consistency may be avoided by reading for SRftr in 

III. 3. In that case the expression SWT5Tp[ also may have 
normal significance. 

Stanza. 18. f^rg^TO^r: * Bound by the seal of 
sleep, i. e. 9 bound by closing (in the night) 

SifSTCTg* 8 Incessantly. 

=» The calyx of a lotus. 

Always driving away the bee from the 
calyx of a lotus shut up by the seal of sleep ; setting 

the bee free from inside the lotus closed in the night. The 
bees are supposed to be confined in the lotuses when they 
close up in the evening and to be set free in the morning 
when they reopen. Of. the well-known stanza 

gswr# *f wwm qfsrsfc i ^ 

It is also suggested by the above expression that 
the sun wakes up all creatures every day in the morning. 

WnT®* Direction, desire. 

Inclined or disposed to. 

3 J^:*Ray, hand. 

WOT^-fw^Who has pleased the whole universe by his 
rays (hands) inclined towards the sole object of filling the 
quarters (fulfilling the desires.). All living beings are 
pleased when the sun lights up the universe with his rays. 
In the morning. 

Sounding, resounding with. 
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.Looked at, even while setting, by the 

Siddhas witht heir mouths resounding with praises used, |i.e., 
praised by the Siddhas even when setting. Generally, one is 
praised when he is rising (in fortune); but the sun ia praised 
even when he is setting Cor going down, declining in fortune) 
.srorcr. = Whose endeavour is only to do good to 

Others. 

This stanza is put in support of the fact that the eun ia 
setting. But it describes more the benevolence of the sun 
father than the setting of the sun, as one expects it to do* 

The closing scene of this Act (III, 69—78) indicates the 
bent of the hero's mind and prepares us to what be does for 
Sankbachuda. It is a transition scene, like the closing 
scene of the sixth Act in the Sakuntala . In the first three 
acts the hero was so much engrossed in love that he began 
to discharge his duties to his parents rather rapidly (II. 28), 
although he had left the kingdom for their sake in the 
beginning. The following Acts do not treat of love at all 
but cnly of his extreme self-sacrifice. They strike a pathetic 
note. This scene avoids the abrupt transition from the one 
part to the other. It sh.ows us what the hero really is 
behind all his love and tenderness to the heroine. The real 
action of the drama which has been kept in abeyance till 
now, commences here. The intervening scenes serve the 
purpose of contrast and make the hero’s act of self-sacrifice 
all.the more admirable, as it was committed soon after the 
consummation of his longed-for marriage. 

VISHKAMBHAKA BEFORE ACT IV. 

or An interlude between the acts of a 

drama and performed by one or more characters, middling, 
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or middl in g-and-inferior; it connects the story of the drama 
or the sub-divisions of the plot by briefly explaining to the 
audience what has occurred in the interval of the acts or 
what is likely to happen later on. This is similar.to the 
Pravesaka but differs from it in the following respects (1) 
■ The characters in the Vishkambhaka are either middling, 
or a combination of middling and inferior, but never inferior 
alone; in the Pravesaka, they are inferior ones alone* 
Consequently, the Vishkambhaka will be in Sanskrit or in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit; while the Pravesaka will be in 
Prakrit alone. Hence there is the distinction of Suddha 
or pure, and Misra or mixed, in the case of the 
Vishkambhaka; but not in the case of the latter. (2) The 
Vishkambhaka may come even before the first act but the 
Pravesaka never occurs in such a position; it always 
appears between the acts. 

The present Vishkambhaka acquaints us of the follow¬ 
ing facts: Princess Malayavati left her father’s house and 
is living in the house of her husband. For ten days the 
bride and the bridegroom a wlU wear red clothes. The red 
clothes are necessary for the development of the further 
action (IV, 44, 70, 74, 80). Princes Jimutavahana and 
Mitravasu go to the sea-shore together > this creates an 
opportunity for the former to meet Sankhachuda (IV, 28-30). 
Visvavasu sends for his son to come and select a present to 
Jimutavahana. Mitravasu goes to meet his father on this 
account (IV. 25-87) and Jimutavahana is thus left alone to 
offer himself to Garuda, 

1. ^s}^%^*The steward of the ladies* apartments; 
a chamberlain, A Kanchuha is a tight-fitting short coat* 
Because he wears a Kanchuka, he is called a Kanchukin. 
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He must be an old Brahman endowed with good qualities 
and skilled in many ways. 

STcJXiaR. “ A door-keeper. The feminine form STcftiTft is 
usually found in the dramas. 

pair, a couple. 

St. 1. frf “ I imitate all the occu¬ 

pations of the King. This statement is justified by some 
epithets which can be construed in two ways, to a king or to 
a Kanchukin. 

firffasrra***: 33 Making rules or laws in cities; 
making arrangements in the Queen’s apartments. 

“ Guarding from errors (happen 
ing) at every step; avoiding stumblings at every step. 

WTS£“ Infirm* old. 

cf^sftsir — By the administration of justice; with the 
guidance of a stick. 

This stanza occurs in the Priyadarsika III also* It is 
found in the speech of the Kanchukin in the play within 
that play. 

2. srf^rar: - Set out. 

3. sfsjt—Introduces the direct “speech. 

Bor ten days, is often used in the 

sense of till when it governs the Accusative case. *tf3t be¬ 
comes *131 in a Tatpurmha compound when preceded by a 
numeral. 

^3*5^^** The house of the father-in-law. 

= Sea-shore, beach. 

^cUft^Or. g'cT and are particles expressing doubt, 

to express alternatives. They are used separately or is 
added to sJcf. 
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4. (Ind.) = It is better. It is generally used absolutely, 
with the clause containing the thing preferred. 

At some time or other; perhaps. 

By this time. 

3JWig = Son-in-law. 

Properly, rightly. 


6 * —This is the first day after the new-moon 

day of Asvina; the new-year’s day according to the 
Vikrama Era. 


SljJ^q = Befitting. 


ACT. IV 

7* Stanza. 2. A grassy-plot. 

Water from mountain spring. 

In which all the requirements (of 
life) can be obtained unasked or unsought for. 

“ In which men who ask for some thing are 
difficult to obtain (to find), —a suppliant. 

= Barren of (the effort of) accomplishing 
the desires of others; without any opportunity of doing good 
to others. 


8 - srratefr = This is the time for the ocean 

to be agitated ; this is the time for the tide of the ocean to 
come up. 

Make haste ; we have to retreat soon; otherwise 
we shall be surrounded by water. 

9. Stanza . 3. .“Turbulent by the 

constant agitation of the water by the water-elephants that 
heave themselves out of it. 

= The interior of mountain caves- 
= Echoing 
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=* Maddening to the ear. 
srra: “ Probably. 

^cj; = Moving. 

* White on account of innumerable, 
conch-shells moving (with it). 

= Ocean tide. 

10. Stanza. 4. q^focl “ Eaten. 

sprout of the clove-plant. 

.5pfir<nt 5=5 Which is fragrant by the belchings. 

of the water-elephants *and crocodiles which had eaten the* 
sprouts of the clove-plants. 

Coloured by, or glowing with, the lustre* 

of gems. 

=*The space over which the rising tide.* 

flows. 

sirrah* 3 Having retreated or withdrawn. 

= A flat plateau-like portion on the sides of a. 

mountain. 

11. A mass of clouds, 
rrrgcf = Covered. 

Snow. 

5Tt&*r^ 838 The snowy mountain, the Himalayas. 

= The hero is mistaking the heaps of ' 
bones of the serpents eaten by Garuda for the peaks of the * 
Malaya mountain covered with clouds. 

12 - &SHcr.«A collection. 

13* =» Death by slaughter or massacre. 

14. srtra Driven away. 

=** Who had parted the whole of the water of„ : 
the ocean by tbe wind from (produced by) his wings. 

With speed. 
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lower world. There are seven worlds be¬ 
low this earth. They are ; m®, 

and qfcIT^. The is one of them, but here it is 

used in a general sense. 

= Having drawn out. 

qaasr: 8=3 The son of Vinata. Garuda is one of the two 
sons of Vinata* the other being Aruna, the charioteer of the 
Sun. His father is Kasyapa. He is the chief of the fea¬ 
thered race, an implacable enemy of serpents. In a dispute 
between his mother and Kadru, her rival, about the colour 
of the horse of Indra, Kadru defeated Vinata, and, in accord¬ 
ance with the conditions of the wager, made her serve as 
a slave. Garuda brought down Amrita from heaven to 
purchase her freedom, not however without a hard struggle 
with Indra for the same. Vinata was then released, but 
the Amrita was taken away by Indra from the serpents 
'before Kadru could take hold of it. Garuda is represented as 
'the vehicle of Vishnu. 

15. - Very wicked, 

16* .^l%5f( s "Who feared the destruction of the 

whole Naga race. 

** King of the snakes. 

Was told. 

17. His sel f-sacrificing nature makes him expect the 
-‘King of the Serpents to say so. 

With eagerness. 

20. * By the fear of t your attack. 

— By thousands. 

JT: =* A snake# vgsm:, gsn*: also mean the same thing. 
-Another word similarly formed is and gnFTC' 
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(Lit. The state of being resolved into the five., 
elements of which the body is composed; the five-fold state) 
*• e., death. 

= Cutting off (effectively) the propagation, 

of the race. 

sracra ^rt s 4ftRf: “ Detrimental to your own interest It 
he attacks the lower world in this way, the whole Naga race> 
will be extinct in a short time and he will have none to eat. 
He will thus defeat his own Object of preying upon the. : 
Nagas. 

qqsJ^For whom ; for what reason. 

One by one. 

Every day. 

Shore. 

21. Here indicates deep disappointment. 
qq...q5prir: = Is it in this way that the snakes have. 

been saved by the King of Serpents ? He expected a nobler 
line of action from the king ; (see 17 above). 

Stoma 5. mi Among the thousand- 

pairs of tongues. A serpent’s tongue is forked at the end 
giving an appearance of a pair of tongues. As Vasuki, king 
of serpents, has one thousand heads, he has one thousand 
pairs of tongues. 

cfT^^gt^So appreciative of (the pleasure of doing- 
good to another); also means a tongue. 

The enemy of snakes, i. e., Garuda. 

22. Agreed to. 

Stoma 6. «'Who thus made an agree-., 

ment. 

“ Whom he devours, one per- 

dsy. 
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= Day by day, by degrees* 

m Appearing like the snowy mountain; 
"resembling the Himalayas. 

Heaps of bones. 

23. Stanza 7. The abode of all im¬ 

purities. of. V. 98 below. 

fJctSRST**Ungrateful. The body is called ungrateful, 
because it does not remember favours previously done, is,, 

• although nourished up till now with care, it declines if we 
fail to nourish it now, without any consideration for the 

"past nourishment. 

* Perishing. 

Wretched or worthless body. The suffix ^ is 

• added to show contempt. 

Endless. 

Calamity. 

5W?T“As to the force of this expression, see III, 74. 
A serpent. 

24. ^infHrThis is the manner in which 
members of the royal family are hailed in dramas. 

25. spoi Whispers in the ear. He communicates 

the message of his father to Mitravasu. For the message, 
see 6 above. This is the way in which repetition is avoided 
in dramas. Sometimes, the contrivance is adopted in the 
case of events about to happen. In this way the events are 
kept secret until the proper time comes for them to be 

• divulged to the audience. Mitravasu ireveals so much of the 
-message to the hero as is necessary to excuse his departure. 

^§5T3J3H%=Full of obstacles or impediments 
Curious. 

28. £11^= In the meantime. 
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29. Behind the scenes. Neagathya is the retiring 
room, the place where the actors attire themselves (which 
is always behind the curtain)* According , to theory, a 
character in a Sanskrit drama should not enter the stage 
without intimation of his or her entrance to the audience in 
some way or other. (See III, 66 above). Here the characters 
indicate their entrance by speaking behind the scenes* This 
is technically known as 

ip ^—35 Indicates endearment. 

—Indicates dislike. 

30. A woman. 

= Cry of distress. 

Protected, ie. t concealed. He, keeps the pair 
of red cloths concealed, because, if held exposed, they may 
increase the distress of the old lady, his mother. 

31. The chin. 

srSfar . qrgi^irfqr« Deprived of this moon of thy face t 

not my heart alone but the whole nether world, will become 
•dark* 

32. Excessive agitation or distress. 

Exceedingly, excessively. 

33. Which has not seen (not come into 
contact with) the sun’s rays; perhaps becaeus, as the only 
son of 'that noble family, he was never allowed to visit the 
upper world on which the sun shone ; hence, very tender or 
delicate, 

Cruel hearted. 

m*Sr Loudly. 

34. ^ —Enough of (this) lamentation. 

When it has a prohibitive force, governs the instru¬ 

mental. 
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Stanza. 8. = Clasps to the bosom, embraces. 

stfoerar** Impermanence, mortality. 

= When mortality first embraces 

the newborn. 

= A nurse. 

*T53T*l~The mother later. When a child is bom 
in a well-to-do family, it is the nurse who has been atten¬ 
ding upon the mother as a midwife that first clasps the 
' child she puts the babe into the mother’s hands, who 
clasps it later. According to Sankhachuda's philosophy, 
impermanence is the nurse, and So she has the first right to 
the child. 

WT^*“To be construed with sifter* fTcW # ft ERt 

and 1 

.sot: = Where is then the course (cause) for 

sorrow? sot is ‘order or succession’. 

36- Reproachfully# 

cT TfT^T = What is your talking mother to you ? 

t.e., why do you care for your prattling mother? 

“ Stupefied owing tof her affection to her 

son* 

38 Rock of execution. 

A pair of red cloths which are the 
symbol of the victim. In the Mricchakatika , Charudatta is 
not only dressed in red garments but is also besmeared with 
red sandal paste. ** 

39. —An interjection signifying recognition. 

STCfHfv ~ Connected with or related to^Cthe^ cause ofg her 
fear.) 

WZffct .will perhaps be revealed or dis¬ 

closed from it (conversation.) The hero does not want to 
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approach and ask her the cause of her anxiety, for she may 
not like to reveal it; but wants to infer it from the course of 
their conversation* 

40. of ’gffgr®:—sra straflratn: 

gpiJH | Mricchakatika , X, 34. 

44. “* Characterized. 

45. See III, 76* 

48. Similar to the fall of a thunderbolt. 

51. srrar: ** A son; a term of endearment. 

?THh[«I^r^S*er:—Obtained as the fruit of a hundred 
wishes (that she may bear a son). 

*■ Ocean of modesty. 

52. «* Pitilessness, cruelty. 

St, 9, — StupefiedJ 

••Shedding incessant tears* 

5}^PT: ™ Lamentation. 

^n* 3 Pitiable glance* 
s= Side, proximity. 

l<JIl«Pity. 

.I think it is not the beak of Garudai 

but (it is) his heart that is made of adamant. It is said that 
the beak of Garuda is made of adamant; but I think, that 
is not true ; it is his heart that is made of adamant. 

■* Breaking of the heart* How this is to 
be indicated on the stage is not clear. 

WtcRsrf^f—This portion of the stage direction is un-necess¬ 
ary, as there is no other character on the stage except the 
speaker and his mother. 

St, 10. .• —5TTSRT “ By whom, solely devoted to 

infinite pity, the prayer of suppliant was never made in 
vain. 

.5rfa = By whom self-interest was never cared for 

as against the interest of others^ as they had adopted pity. 

Naga—11 
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(as their ideal), of. aawisqf&qsa % 

Nitisataka of Bhartrihari. 

^...fsjip-Who are ever grieved at heart at the grief of 
others 

&-nap-Those virtuous people have disappeared. 

SIT nrwitn-Restrain the flow of tears. 

Before whom do you cry now ? 

This stanza, together with the stage direction preceding 
it, is not found in some editions of Nagananda. 

ilpjsar = Distress- 

54. nrnigawqa-Affected by compassion or sympathy 

ft.ftmffcp-Why were you not prevented (exempted 

from death) on account of compassion, considering that you 
are an only son ? It would have been better if a were 
omitted in this sentence. 


farscnra^: = The wretch, the God of Death. 
faioigaan-By him with a pitiless heart. 


3for^ra>- When the (other) living beings have 
continuity i. «.» are uninjured. The expression mav also 
mean “ in the whole world. ” y alS0 


= Unfortunate woman* 

Stanza II. aura = Distressed. 

** About to die. 

= Abandoned by his own relatives. 

*ia If I do not protect him. 
arP-JFP-Then of what use is my body P The hero 
thinks that this is the best use to which he can put his body 
If his body is not given away to save such a helpless 
creature, then his body is useless to him. 

—Take heart, or, compose yourself* 

57. = Protection. 
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which I may take heart. 

58. ?tg-Indeed, certainly. 

59. 9f53$rr?3¥t—May be omitted, as it is implied by her 

addressing the hero as O son of Vinata* Her 

addressing him in this manner instead of as Garuda, is 
appropriate, for it implies, “ Since you too have a mother”. 

60. sift 5PRR5TCT™ How wonderful is motherly love !—* 
that she covers the body of her son with her own* 

Stanza 12. Distress ; the same as 

9350 !.Even the enemy of snakes(Garuda), 

(who is) of uncompassionate heart, will take pity (on her)* 
Even the hardest of hearts cannot but melt at the sight of 
her affection for her son. 

61. Enough, away with; governs .the Instru¬ 
mental (see 34 above). 

*Rr:-Fear. 

Denotes certainty. 

Stanza 13. *rf^£«The brain! 

Streak. 

■gpsirar 8 * Smeared. 

With a (his) terrible beak smeared with 
streaks of blood coming (issuing) from the brains of the 
serpent-lords ripped open* 

arot $ =3 WT shw-Where is that Garuda 

and where is indeed this gentle person; do you not see 
what a world of difference there is between that (terrible) 
Graruda and this gentle person ? l, when repeated in co¬ 
ordinate sentences, implies ‘great difference.’ 3TOT points to 
a person not present or near the speaker. It is also used in 
referring to persons near at hand* In that case, it may be. 
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taken to refer to Garuda who is present in the mind of the’ 
lady. 

STT^arraTgjfef: = One whose form denotes a mild andi 
virtuous nature. 

?TIg: “ A good or virtuous man. 

63. art When the Aorist form Sinqfc is used along; 

with the prohibitive particle arr» it loses its augment 3| and. 
acquires the force of the Imperative. 

Composed, calm. 

65. signer shall indeed accomplish it 

by action. 

67. Stanza 14 ^STTfSt-Having wrapped. 

68. silcrea 8>flg.«*=»Evil is repulsed, i.e., may evil be- 
averted. 

= (You are) not different (to me), from. 
Saokhachuda. You are as much a son to me as Sankha- 
chuda- 

wRre*rr.-(Even) more. 
ftsr^Own. 

69- %r»: = The thoughts of this great soul 

are contrary to (the course of) the world. 

Stanza 15. ejqvj:—The lowest of the outcastes. 

fawfiTW...?rf^f«'?r«=For the sake of which, Visvamitra 
formerly atelike the lowest outcaste, the flesh of a dog. 

— Who had done him a favour, 

siNVsrw:-"iltel^sf-For the sake of which Nadijangha* 
who had done him a favour, was killed by Gautama. 

^yts*r...q^=*For the sake of which this Tarkshya, son. 
of Kasyapa, eats the serpents every day. 

Jn^...3TSlf?ir-This virtuous man is, through compas¬ 
sion, abandoning that life, like (a blade iof) grass, for the 
sake of another. 
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Visvamitra was originally a Kshatriya, being the king 
of Kanyakubja. He was the son of Gadhi. One day while 
•out hunting, he went to the hermitage of Vasishta and 
seeing there the Cow of Plenty, offered him Untold treasures 
in exchange for her, but being refused, he tried to take her 
fcy force. A long contest thereupon ensued, in which King 
Visvamitra was signally defeated ; and so great was his 
wexation and withal so greatly was he impressed with the 
power of Brahmanya, that he devoted himself to the most 
arduous austerities till he successively got the titles, 
Rajarishi, Rishi, Maharisbi, and Brahmafishi; but he was 
tfiot content till Vasishta himself called him Brahmarishi, 
which however took place several thousands of years later. 
His power, even before he finally became a Brahmarishi, 
was very great, as was seen in his transporting Trisanku 
bodily to heaven, in saving Sunassepha from the hands of 
Indra, etc. He gave several miraculous missiles to Rama, 

There was once a severe famine that spread over the 
whole of India. Then the sage Visvamitra wandered about 
bere and there in search of food, but was unable to find 
anything. At last he came to a small village inhabited by 
Chandalas. He entered a house and found a piece of dog’s 
flesh there. After deep consideration he came to the con¬ 
clusion that stealing the flesh for the preservation of one’s 
life was no sin, when life was in danger. So he lay down 
there watching the piece of flesh. At dead of night, when 
the Chandalas were asleep, the sage quietly got up and 
tried to steal the flesh. But one of the Chandalas being 
awake, caught him red-handed. On coming to know that it 
was Visvamitra, he expostulated with him on the impro¬ 
priety of such an action. The sage, being very hungry 
paiA no attention to his words, took the flesh, offered a 
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portion of it to the Gods and satisfied his hunger with the- 
rest 


Once there lived a Brahman, Gautama by name, in a 
village in Chola country. As he was very poor and illiterate,, 
he could not earn his livelihood in his own village- So he 
left his native place, joined the Sabaras, married a Sahara 
widow and lived in a forest, earning his livelihood by 'killing 
birds and beasts. After some time,* he joined a caravan 
with the intention of earning wealth by trading in 
different countries. All the members of the caravan, except 
Gautama, were killed by a wild elephant on their way 
through a dense forest. Left alone, Gautama wandered on 
for many days, eating raw flesh got by hunting. At last he 
came to a beautiful forest, where the Lord of the Cranes, 
Nadijangha by name, resided; who, learning from him,, 
that he had travelled such a long distance in search of 
wealth, took pity on him and sent him to his friend, 
Virupaksha, who was a Rakshasa king ruling nearby. 
Gautama received imrpense riches from the latter and return¬ 
ed to Nadijangha. Intending to go home and seeing that he 
had no provisions for the journey, the ungraceful Gautama 
killed and roasted Nadijangha, ate a portion of the flesh 
and went away with the remainder. He was, however, 
soon caught and put to death by Virupaksha on the very 
spot where he had killed the crane. When Indra heard of 
the fate of Nadijangha, he hastened to the spot with nectar 
and revived him. Nadijangha requested Indra to revive 
Gautama also. Indra yielded to his request. Then Nadi- 
jangha treated Gautama kindly and sent him away with 
rich presents. The Devas, however, cursed the Brahman, 
XJautama, that many wicked sons of his stamp shoald be 
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born to him by that Sahara widow, and that he should go 
to a terrible hell after his death. 

As to the story of Garuda, see 14 above. 

- Kindness, sincere on 
account of your determination to give your life (to save 
me). 

cTSSreRST ftfssR—Enough of this persistence then. 

Stanza 16. *■ Insignificant creatures 

like us. 

*OTW*li“Of these who have girded up their loins, 
are ready, prepared. 

TOST*For the sake of others, fc.e., for doing good to 
Others. 

ipf: "* Whence is the birth ? £<?., how rare is their 
coming into this world ! 

rararcrra:« Determination. 

70. * Of him who has obtained an 
opportunity after a long time. The singular of any of the 
oblique cases of fkl may be used adverbially in the sense 
of ‘long’, Tor a long time ‘after a long time’, Tong 
since’, ‘at last’, ‘finally*. 

“ Desire. 

What comes between, an obstacle. 

** Away with hesitation then. 

71. Foremost among daring men. 

3=8 White (or, pure) as conch 

- The race of Sankhapala, one of the eight 

Naga chiefs. 
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make dirty ; will stain, will bring 
■dishonour upon. jrfeq “ dirty. 

WWgswRPir w4 = lf I were to be pitied or sympathized 
with, wj has the force of ‘if’. 

Distressed by my death. 

WgTW = A means or expedient. 

72 - f%ss@rar = What is there to think ? 

y OU W ^ = And it depends upon you ; it rests with 

74. Stanza 17. Who expires, if you die; 

and lives if you live. Understand ^ gftffa: 

5RHT = P]acing your mother before you; making 

her go before you; preceded by your mother. 

near.**^* = The place of execution, which is very 

5Era*5r?rr- By timidity natural to women. 

= Skeleton. 

^ q5r . Si's “Full of innumerable skeletons of dead 

serpents. 

Stanza 18. = 5 jg^=> Shaking. 

“= Greedy. 

.*1^: =* With increased greediness for devour¬ 
ing the pieces of flesh dropped, while being tom with his 
quivering beak. 

. . .*= With the tremors (of the tips) of 

wmgs that stand fixed (motionless). Birds of the kite eagle 
and such other tribes can stay anchored in the air with 
extended wings, vibrating at the tips. 

Filled or covered with dense darkness. 
= Wandering about unrestrainedly. 
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^rfFT5rf?rf%%^rT§rtn?7: * Series of extinguished flames of 
fire. Jackals are supposed to emit flames from their 
•mouths.* 

jackal. 

3^#arf*r“In the stream of blood. 

^5f^ra:^^^n^5rf%lr“With the stinking smell of great 
^quantities of fat or marrow flowing continually. 

^‘^f?cT aa * Make a noise ; howl. The flames emitted from 
the mouths of the jackals are extinguished by the streams 
of blood mixed with marrow; and they are making (a 
crackling) noise when they go out. 

This stanza describes the cemetery, and is full of des¬ 
criptions of loathsome sights. The cemetery is filled with 
pieces of flesh dropped from the beak of Garuda tearing his 
prey. It is filled with vultures eager to eat those pieces of 
flesh. It is filled with streams of blood, fat, marrow, etc. 
It is full of jackals drinking from or licking these streams. 
The jackals are emitting flames from their mouths. The 
place is filled with sound produced when the flames are 
extinguished in the streams. This stanza is full of allitera¬ 
tion of sounds, suggestive of the sense. It is irrelevent to 
the story, but seems to have been introduced only to 
indicate that the poet is capable of describing such 
loathsome scenes. It is also contradictory to the description 
given in Act IV , II & 12, which says that the whole is a 

* [This is the usual meaning given ; but it sounds unnatural- 
means a peacock ; is his crest. This meaning is more natural. 

P eacocks too tire snake-eaters ; seeing that plenty of snake-food can be 
^got here, they have come here, eaten their full, and are moving about 
with their crests flattened down, showing fullness and satiety. 

. — M.N.C.N.J 
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heap of white bones ; as well as to the words of Garuda 
“ in V, 122. Nowhere else, but in this 

stanza, is any mention made of flesh, blood, fat, marrow* 
vultures, jackals and others that cause horror* 

75. Stanza 19. This stanza too contains a description 
of the cemetery, but is less disgusting than the former.. 
There is a comparison between the cemetery and the body* 
of Siva. Similarity is brought about by means of three 
adjectives, each of which has a double meaning—one. 
applying to the cemetery and the other to the body of Siva*. 

^sgpsr^Not devoid of food in the form of* 
snakes, i.e , with plenty of snake-food (applies to Garuda). 
Or, not devoid of a necklace of serpents, *$., wearing' 
serpents for a garland (applies to Siva). 

=“ Giving pleasure to the king of Birds 
(£e., Garuda) ; because he gets his food here* Or, giving? 
pleasure to Vinayaka, son of Siva (by taking him on his 
lap) 

~ Having a collection of bones, white* 
as the moon ; or with bones and skulls shining white in? 
(the light of) the moon (on Siva's head). 

^Belonging to Rudra. 

- Calmly-made statement* 

Kneeling. 

St 20, = Condition, mode of existence. 

o mother, in whatever condition of life* 
or mode of existence in which we shall be born. 

76 * Wrf3OT = Last. qfaw means “ last* Stqfwr should 
therefore ordinarily mean “ not last ”; but here it should be* 
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understood in the sense of “that which has nothing in its - 
rear, hence, absolutely the last”. 

sjujr—indicates that the speech is uttered 

1 shall die. The verb ‘die*, 6th conj., is . 
Atmanepadi. It becomes Parasmaipadi in the two Futures* 
Perfect and Conditional. 

77. In the meantime. 

^prflr—This speech comes on rather abruptly. In the - 
previous speech, the mother expresses her desire to die with 
him ; but the latter, as one may expect, does not console - 
and dissuade her from her resolve, but goes to salute the - 
God Siva. There is no connection between this speech and 
the last. It is perhaps to be made good by an interval of ‘ 
time. Sankhachuda waits for a time expecting Garuda; , 
but when the latter delays, the former thinks of using the 
interval profitably in performing worship for the last time ■ 
at South Gokarna, which happens to be very near. In that 
case sngffir w ilJ have reference to the delay of Garuda, about 
which Sankhachuda might have been musing in his mind.. 
The hero, in the meantime, might have been thinking of ' 
how to send away Sankhachuda and offer himself iu 
his stead. In this way, his exclamation 
uttered as soon as the former was gone, becomes significant. 

—Gokarna is the name of a place of pilgri-• 
mage in the south, sacred to Siva. It is here used for the 
God. The linga is one of the twelve jyotirlmgas. It is called 
to distinguish it from the Northern one in Nepal.. 
This incident is introduced to give an opportunity to the . 
hero to offer himself to Garuda, which would have been 
impossible if Sankhachuda had been present; and also to*. 
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get rid of the mother of Sankhachuda. She loved her son 
so dearly that it would have been very difficult to persuade 
her to leave Sankhachuda on the stage. 

** Having made clock-wise rounds; this is one 
" of the chief elements of worship. 

78. =* Accomplished. 

= What then is the means ? When he is 
thinking like this, the Kanchukin enters and offers him the 
red garments, which serve his purpose admirably. Accident- 
a lly> he gets what he is seeking The first two words of 
the speech of the Kanchukin serve as an answer to the 
question of the hero, but each is unconscious of what the 
other said. Such an accidental agreement is technically 
known as qcfTOTE?Tl3r- We have another instance of this in 
V. 3 and 4. 

79. The Kanchukin, who started with red garments 
for Malayavati and the hero (iv. 3), went to the princess 
first and now approaches the hero to hand over his 
gaments. The Pratihara , who went direct to Mitravasu 
(iv. 6) met him a little earlier and took him away (iv. 25) 

80. Fortunately. 

« Brought unexpectedly. 

“Has become fruitful; enabling him to 
personate Sankhachuda. He got the red cloths in conse¬ 
quence of his marriage with Malayavati. The wedding 
garments serve him as the emblem of the victim. The re* 
verse was the case with Charudatta; of, 

** *TT35t fir srw I Mncchahatiha X, St 44. 

In my name. 

82. Stanza 21. srrg ~ Arrived at the proper 

time. 
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TOsfcTO-Who sees only the interest of another; who 
is intent only upon the welfare of another. 

* Which has shaken the multitudes 
of stones on the Malaya mountain. 

Excessively violent 

Wind. 

Stanza 22. ** A class of clouds which appear 

only at the time of the deluge ; they bear the inexhaustible 
store of water needed to drown the world- 

ip*TT.q^cftat^The rows of feathers, resembling 

the Samvartaka clouds, cover the sky* 

“ Inundating. 

gift.*n*g*r$r:-The wind produced by (his) speed 

throws up the water of the ocean on the shore, as if to 
inundate the earth. 

—A day of Brahma or 1000 Ohaturyuga*, being a 
period of 432 million mortal years ; and measuring the 
duration of the world. 

^TPcTSIlift Producing a suspicion or apprehension 

of the end of the Kalpa (when the world comes to an end)* 

— Suddenly. 

—The elephant of a Quarter. The Earth is 
supposed to be supported on eight mighty elephants, one 
for each of the main points of the compass* 

the lustre of his body* * 

Direction. They are commonly considered to 
be ten, viz., the eigh, quarters, the zenith and the 
nadir. 

* Reddish-brown* 

qgfttfnqfg — Embrowns. 
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grersnf^tfa: “ Having the brightness or brilliance of 
the twelve suns- There are twelve suns according to Hindu 
‘-mythology. Garuda has the brightness, not of one sun 
alone, but of the twelve suns put together. 

.** Having the brilliance of twelve suns, 

< he again and again makes the ten quarters (i. e., the whole 
•world) reddish by the lustre of his body. 

This stanza describes the approach of Garuda. As he 
- comes, one first catches sight of this expansive wings, then 
nfeels the wind of his wings and finally sees his body. His 
wings are so large, that they resemble vast clouds; 

’ the wind produced by their motion is so violent, that the 
-waters of the ocean heave and boil, and the huge waves 
* are driven far up on the shore, making it appear as if the 
"final day of the world had come, on which the land part 
of the world will be wholly engulfed. When Garuda 
"actually comes into sight, the dazzling lustre of his body 
"fills all the quarters with reddish-brown rays. 

Stanza 23. " For the accomplish- 

-ment of the desired object. 

siTRssst and ijjlsrefflr— Have to be construed with both 
and 

Stanza 24. 3^:«The lap. 

firassr =* Confidently. 

* fterw “ Childhood. 

3^:“The top- 

The stanza means that the hero is feeling a peculiar 
c -bliss while he is seated on the rock of execution ; the like of 
"which he did not feel even in his Jnfancy in his mother’s 
dap. If Vfli and exchange places, the stanza would mean 
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that the hero did not experience in his infancy the pleasure 
which he is feeling now. Either way it is the same- 

83. Stanza 25. erawi* Coiled on account of fear. 

.SPSRjnl 3 * Recollecting, at the sight of the moon’s 

'disc, the body of Sesha coiled round through fear* Sesha 
4s a celebrated serpent, said to have one thousand heads* 
and represented as forming the couch of Vishnu ; or as sup¬ 
porting the entire world on his head. 

When the sun shook (on 
account of the jerk caused) by the fear of the horses of the 
'chariot (drawing his chariot). The horses shied when they 
saw the gigantic form of Garuda flying along. 

sjjj-^r-By his elder brother, Arum . See 14 above. 

W3Tt|5rf:-..^OTSr: a * With (my) wings lengthened by the 
mass of clouds moving along the (their) edges or extremities. 
The tremendous velocity of his moving body draws the 
clouds along with him; thus making it appear as if they 
were a continuation of his wings. 

“ The Malaya mountain on the sea-shore. 

Desirous of devouring the snake. 

This stanza describes the approach of Garuda; he is 
coming from a great distance and with very great velocity; 
first he passes by the moon and next by the sun. According 
to our Puranas, the moon is above the sun. The presence of 
the sun and the moon at the same time in the sky is very 
common. Next he sees the clouds and lastly the Malaya 
mountain. 

Stanza 26. wtf^By protecting the serpent. 

Sftrird *“ Acquired. 

Sfiwir— In every birth j 
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servi 


'TftraRPT " Acquisition of a body for the 

of others. 

This stanza, together with the 23rd and the 24th, giv 
us a true picture of the mind of the hero. His mind 
solely intent on doing good to others. Even at the la 
moment, he is glad that he has an opportunity of savii 
another s life. Nay more, his last prayer is that in eve: 
later birth he may have a body which will have the goc 
fortune to be sacrificed for the benefit of others. His desi 
for doing good to others is so strong that he does not pra 
as one might expect, for nirvana or final emancipation • bi 
only for rebirth, in order that he may have further oppo 
tumties of serving others. He does not feel the hardness « 
the stone on which he is sitting, nor does he feel the pain , 
his body being pierced by Garuda’s beak. He is blissfull 
thankful, f^gsn (86 below). 

I 5 ' . S f a 7 a * 27 ' violent tha 

the thunderbolt* 


Speedily. 

.Flowing from 

hrough fear of me. 


the heart, brokei 


3RE3IT ^ =» As if smeared with blood. 

According to the agreement referrld to above (20, 22) 
one serpent was sent every day as food for Garuda, fo 
many of them used to die when he rushed into the lowe 
world for food. Hence the serpent sent for the day save< 
the lives of the other serpents for that day. So, 


Having fallen upon» 

-The sound of celestial drums. 
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stsrwt.«ra^ssft<rS 

tjqp-f | JRaghuvcwnsa II, 60* 

Stanza. 28. snifarcfs^rf^: =■ Which has pleased the 

bees with its fragrance. 

W^t^From the sky. 

Why does it fall ? 

f^?TT ^$5“ The horizon. 

X% Why does it make resonant ? 

Because, he thought he had found the cause for 
both the phenomena in his own unlimited might 

SIT*-*An interjection denoting recollection. SIT SJTcf*^ 85 * Ah* 
I see it now! I understand it! 

sftsUT.UTT^RT* ** I think that the Farijata tree too 

was shaken by the wind arising from my velocity. The 
flowers are falling, because the tree was severely shaken 
by the wind. 

9T?jf » Deep in sound. 

SR&sra* See 82 above (Stanza 22). 

5n33TfR5T|h = Feeling the suspicion of the destruction 
(of the world). The winds produced by the wings of Garuda 
made the SamvartaTea clouds suspect that the time for the 
destruction of the world had approached, and they began to 
thunder* 

87. St 29. irq “Of. ?%| above, 

85, stanza 25. The phrase also suggests “ protector of 
serpents. ” 

9m suRr*** Appears heavy to me; also suggests 
“appears to be my Guru 

SWhmraigt.^^Rr^Will now certainly remove or 

destroy the desire to eat the serpents; i.e, f will certainly 
satisfy my appetite. This is what Garuda means; but it 

Naga—12 
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also suggests the meaning that he will make him abstain 
from eating serpents in future 5 the hero does really 
accomplish this towards the close of the drama {of V. 
108, 109)* There Garuda becomes his disciple and accepts 
him as Gum. (c/, V. 103, 107). Jimutavahana protects the 
serpents from Garuda {of. V. 107). This stanza'is]? thus a 
good example of dramatic irony. 

ACT V. 

We have seen that in the first part of Act IV (7-28) 
the hero and Mitravasu go to the sea-shore and as the tide 
advances, they ascend the Malaya Mouatain. There the 
hero sees heaps of bones and, on enquiry, learns that they 
are the bones of serpents eaten by Garuda, one every day. 
He is sorry that Garuda should be guilty of such a cruel 
act and determines to save the life of at least one serpent 
by offering himself instead. In th 9 second part (29-87), 
Mittavasu is called away, and the hero, thus left alone, 
accomplishes his desire. He comes down to the seashore, 
sees the victim for the day and his lamenting mother; 
approaches them, consoles the mother by saying that, by 
offering his body instead, he will save her son; and when, 
accompanied by his mother, the son went to make his final 
obeisance to Siva at Gokarm, the hero is carried off by 
Garuda to the top of the Malaya Hill. The story reaches its 
climax in this act. Our admiration for the hero for his 
self-sacrifice reaches its zenith. 

In the next act, the serpent, op returning from the 
temple, finds that Garuda has carrieI off the haro; runs 
after him followed by the parents and wife of the hero. 
Garuda learns his mistake when it is too late. He repents 
ills past cruelty and determines never to kill any living 
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being in future (53-106). Garuda leaves for Indraloha to get 
amrita to revive the hero. In the meantime, Goddess Gauri 
whom Malayavati had worshipped, takes pity on her now, 
appears on the scene, revives the hero and crowns him 
Emperor of Vidyadharas. The fall of amrita was not wholly 
in vain ; it revived all the dead serpents (107—'136). In the 
first part of the act (1—52) the relatives of Jimutavahana 
are anxious for his delay in returning from the beach. The 
parents and wife learn from the serpent, who is running 
after Garuda, that the hero is carried off by Garuda ; and 
resolve to follow him and give up their lives should the 
hero expire* 

1. Stanza 1. = An affectionate person. 

i^-Evil, misfortune, qf. stfcWf: qHSTft Sahuntala 
IV, 113. 

TC—WTO"Ia the middle of a forest, terrible with many 
dangers, known (to exist). 

How much more ? 
feR^rfcf* 3 Delays* 

With the fear of Garuda always 

present* 

* Apprehensive. 

*T5*5rf£r = I shall go ; gives the force of the 

future. 

*• The yard of (his) hermitage* 

SfiasrfirarRtfft “ A wedded wife. The epithet refers 
more to a wife perfectly attuned to the duties to be per 
formed by the husband. What is a duty to him is a duty 
to her too, and they share the performance of it. 

Bride ; thus, daughter-in-law. 

^qrr^mw 5=3 Being waited upon* 
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Stanza 2. sf|i* = Si]k cloths (two). 

Having folds- ¥T|F also means a wave. 

=* Waving, or, unsteady like the waves. 

** Like foam-covered water. 

^rH^*=The Ganges. She is "so called because, while 
following King Bhagiratha to the place where his great 
grandfathers had died, she flooded the hermitage of Jahnu i 
who, enraged at her insolence, drank all her waters up; but 
later, at the request of the Gods and the King, allowed her 
to flow out of his ear. 

feRTfecT. — Illuminated. 

With pure water. The reading $rqRT$rr would 
have been better ; means a bird, a swan. 

*TWgwi*rT=Very holy Mahayunya may also be taken 
to be the name of the queen. 

sra-fM: “This Jimutaketu bears or exhibits a 
grandeur similar to^that of ocean* 

—Standing near; this applies to both 

and 

ifet STSIT 3 * Like**the shore. 

STWlfij 8 " Shines. 

Jimutaketu is like the sea; the queen is like the 
Ganges; and the heroine is like the sea-shore. The adjec¬ 
tives bring out the points of comparison. 

2. Stanza 8. Enjoyed. 

= Diffused. x 

Stayed in the kingdom (protecting people,, 
etc.) ruled the country welhfor some time. 

— With firm-mindedness, steadiness* in thought 
ie., with*concentration. 

Praiseworthy. 
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“Born in a family of equal rank 
= Daughter-in-law. 

“ Satisfaction. 

^gi^On account of satisfaction (after having 
attained all the objects that I could desire). I have now 
(merely) to think indeed of death. He meant that he had 
to be prepared for death that was soon to come 5 but, as if 
the Gods intended to complete the sentence in another way, 
the door-keeper entered suddenly and began his speech 
with the words of Jimutavahana ”, which ended the 
sentence ominously. Such an accidental combination of 
words suggesting evil to any one is considered to be a bad 
omen. That is why the king cries “ the evil is 

removed, God forbid that such a misfortune should come to 
pass and the queen says (see IV. 68 ). Here 

is another instance of qf 3 T^T^TR%. -With this stanza of 

| Eaghuvamsa I. 8. 

6 . =» By ill'omen. 

9, araRrftcT:“Not present ; absent. 

10. sis* Yes ; quite so ; certainly. 

12. f^3“Cettainly. 

aWcsrnflsfRrlf“*For (the sake of) our maintenance or 
livelihood, i.&.. to get roots, fruits, etc. for our food. 

Excessive, very great. 

13. fcxrangr$—A mild way of saying 4 1 
apprehend danger ’ (lit, I suspect something else). 

14. “ To be communicated. 

15. 3mr%W^“The throbbing of the left eye. The 
throbbing of the left eye in men and that of the right eye 
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in women is supposed to bode ill-luck; the reverse is a sigi 
of good luck 

= I am agitated in mind. Anothei 
mild way of saying that he apprehends danger. This is 
due to the throbbing of the left eye. 

Stanza 4. «= Eye, not the right, i.e ., left eye; 

(also, discourteous eye), 
sifts = Evil. 

Wretched eye. 

Wltf % Your throbbing is warded off. 

5=3 Happy, doing well. 

= The sole eye, as it were, of the three 

worlds. 

= The sun. 

= Certainly. 

=* Good fortune, welfare. 

Stanza 5. Causing excessive pain to 

the eyes while being seen. 

Shedding streaks of blood (appearing) 

like its own rays. 

OTTfitfTOI: ““Portentous wind. 

3*qTrr--Resembling a sta^ shaken (from its 
place) by a portentous wind. 

—From the sky. 

^^•“W^^What is this that falls in front of(me) 
with such speed from the sky ? It is really the crest jewel 
of Jimutavabana cut loose by Garuda and dropped drown*, 
while he carried him to the top. of the hill. 

^SWR^nFfTST* =* Having bloody flesh sticking to it. 
wm ^0^= Whose may this be ? 
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18, Utrerflgpi »j:“Do not be alarmed without 
knowing the truth, mg: —An Aorist form loses its augment 
when it is used in conjunction with the prohibitive particle 

in. 

= Several times, frequently. 

= Dug out by the claws and the beak 
ftRtarfa: —Same as ^TTrfox: =* Crest jewel* 

19. srtqqf%s£= In a reasonable way ; with reason* 
Perhaps, it may be so. 

20 - By this time. 

^qT3*l 858 Having learnt (it) quickly, obtain it 
(for me); get the news to me, or inform me* 

22 - srfq to .~See IV, 23 and HI, 74. 

23. gfqgtsfw q^ 83 .! am deceived by fortune $ because* 
he was deprived of the merit of protecting the other ser¬ 
pents for a day. Cf. stanza 7 below. 

Stanza 6. The place of slaughter of the 

serpents. 

“ With his breast rent by (his) claws and 
beak- Sankhacbuda has not seen Garuda do this; but he 
says so because be knows that the fate of the hero would be 
that; may have a disjunctive force also—* but.’ 

Has flown away. 

=* Disinterested friend. 

= Troubled at the distress of others. 

boat to save the people 

fallen into the sea of distress. 

Who has given (up) his body as 
blade of grass (deeming it as valueless as a blade of grass) 
fpr the service of others* 
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Stoma 7. 5JTfi^rmr...war=The fame of having save 
serpents is not attained by me eyen for a single day* 

^ifa-’fWS^^The worthy command of my master ha 
not been carried out by me* 

.sifa^You were protected by another giving uj 

his life. 

, You are pitiable* 

?T*I " I have been cheated by him. 

would have been better. 

This stanza gives the reason why Sankhachuda is sorr 
for not being eaten by Garuda and why he says he wai 
cheated- He too is a person of noble character and ii 
inferior only to the hero. While the hero wants to confer £ 
benefit on others for its own sake, Sankhachuda wants tc 
do so in obedience to the commands of his king and to eari 
fame for himself, or at least to ward off evil repute. He is 
the third set-off* against the hero, though by far the 
strongest; the first being the Vidushaka in the firsl 
Act (7—15) and the second, Mitravasu in the third Act 
(69—78) 

shall not, therefore, make myself ridicu¬ 
lous, living even for a moment in this state. 

5R9TORT * The line of blood. 

Stanza, 8. = Large at first on account 

of overflow. As soon as he is wounded, the blood gushes 
out in large quantities, and hence the line of blood will be 
broad- 

3ET: * Then with large drops at in¬ 

tervals. After the first gush is over, the line becomes broken, 
but the drops will still be large where they fall. 
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W^mWgSirqT5f5ftifcRJ5fcrg*'ni“Then on rocks, with 
small drops broken and scattered on account of the fall. 
When a big drop falls on rocks it is split up and the tiny 
particles are scattered all round. 

sptd»btu|j = On the ground, filled with insects. In 
places where there are no rocks, i.e., on grassy places, the 
drops of blood were surrounded by insects, such as ants. 

Wfil §3^ = Difficult to be seen _ on a bed of 

{coloured) mineral vein. As the rock will be coloured, it is 
•difficult to distinguish the drops of blood on it 

= Thick and blue in colour on 
•the tops of forest trees. The drops which fall on the leaves 
•of trees dry up quickly and hence they will be congealed 
and blue. 

WttfCTKt Skilfully following this track of 

blood. 

5rrcs*r = Desirous of seeing Garuda- 3T& is a name 
•of $$37, the father of Garuda. The son of 3l|r, is there- 
fore called (ffSEjJ. 

This stanza is spoken as he follows the track of blood. 

24. 3Hf5st5Rtf3 = Agitates. 

26. Sf = The word =^rwfui here and in 

following speech (30) is understood in two different ways. 
The speaker means the hero, .but the word suggests a crest- 
jewel to the listeners. By his act of self-sacrifice, the hero 
forms, as it were, a crest-jewel to the three worlds. 

27. Longing after flesh. 

= Being conveyed or carried off, 
having been torn out of his head. 

28. B|^rgrerr=An unwidowed one; one who has the 
-good fortune of never losing her husband in her lifetime. 
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51 .® 3 *ra% = Such a form (endowed with such 

auspicious marks) will certainly not suffer such (inauspr 
cious or unbearable) sorrow of widowhood. 

SO. Again ambiguous. The speaker, as before, 

uses it in its literal sense (crest-jewel), while Sankbachuda 
understands it in a figurative sense (the best of creatures, 
or the most valuable thing in the three worlds). 

= With the throat choked 
with tears through excess of sorrow* 


34* Bkuta 9 • Extremely unbearable. 

?(SFiJ55IJT?rer *= Communicated to me, it 

wi become endurable to you- Sorrow will become bearable 
when communicated to others. Of. ftk* 

I Priyadarsika III. 6 . and farcRjjj. 
ff *13% j Sakuntala, HI, 15 . 


“ Who got (his) turn", i. e., whose turn has 
C ° m e ’-'r ’ acc or dirig to the agreement described in IV, 20,22. 

’IlgW:...= Becomes difficult to be seen, or be¬ 
comes invisible by being covered over with dust.' 

tanza 10 . = With his heart possessed of, 

•or* filled with pity. 

og Devoted to (doing) good to others. 

d °- — Become true. 

39 - Parents. 

^gr%ir = Speaking disagreeable or offensive words. 
tW^:**One who holds poison ue. t a snake. 

~ What can issue from the 
expect n l Pen eXCept P0is0n ? Bein g a serpent, one can 
which kills men. 6 ^ ^ C ° me ° Ut ° f his mouth exce P t Poison, 
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SftOTsr^T.= Jimutavahana, who has given him 

the boon of life, has been befittingly repaid by Sankha*- 
chuda. Jimutavahana saved Sankhachuda's life by offering' 
his own life instead. What has Sankhachuda done in, 
return ? He has made his parents quit their lives by relating 
the sad news. Sankhachuda’s words are spoken in bitter* 
irony. 

.*Shal 1 I kill myself now? 

mmmtfi* — I shall console, or cheer (them) up. 

40. = Do we live without Jimutavahana B 
do you think we can live, etc. ? i, e W e too shall die. 

41. ^ Son of the honoured one, f.e,, of the father- 
in-law; this is an honorific designation of a husband by his, 
wife. 

42. Skilled in the service of (his) parents.. 

Stanza 11. qtaw = Letting fall. 

. vmi”* By thee, letting fall the crest-jewel at-. 

my feet. 

.fcmnr. =» The order (proper method) of’ 

(showing) dutifulness, has not been abandoned (by you)* 
although (you have) gone to the other world. 

When Jimutavahana was alive, he used to salute his- 
father by falling prostrate at his feet whenever he went 
out of his presence, or returned to it. That was his mode 
of showing reverence to his elders. When-ever Jimutavahana 
prostrated before his father, . his crest*jewel came in. 
contact with the father’s feet. Now the jewel has fallen at 
his feet. His father says that he is letting fall the jewel at 
his feet, as if to make his final prostration on his way to * 
the other world. He did not forget the usual salute to his., 
father even when going to the other world. 
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* Appearing only this much. The crest- 
, jewel is all that he can now see of Jimutavahana. The 
crest-jewel alone can bs seen; the rest of Jirautavahana’s 
body can no more be seen. He has to be content hereafter 
with looking at the jewel. 

Placing (it) on his chest (close to the heart.) 

Stanza 12. fog wra&ifc-With his head bent 
down very low on the earth. 

srw wars; arowa:-Saluting my feet 

r frequently with reverence. 

?r^on str<T Although smoothened by rubbing. 
s ^ “Severs my heart deeply indeed. The 

-antithesis is between the smoothness of the gem and its 
power to inflict a deep wound in his heart. Had it been 
rough, the edges might have cut > but even when rendered 
‘smqoth, it cuts deep. 

43, TOT- 435 To whom no other pleasure was 
agreeable except (that of) service to his parents. 

^ ^'•«*TcftsTsr~How did (could) you now, leaving 
.your father, go to enjoy the pleasure (s) of heaven ? 

44. of. 40 above. 

45 ‘ .this (jewel) on my 

heart, I shall rid myself of my distress of sorrow by falling 
into the fire. 

46. T%5fcfr * A devoted, faithful and loyal wife, a chaste 
- and virtuous wife. 

Agitated. 

47. **Then, what do you wait for? Why 
-! do you delay ? Let us die immediately. 

48. who maintains the consecrated fire 
his house without letting it go out. 
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rite or ceremony (of cremation)- 
with another fire is not prescribed. Cremation, being one 
of the rites due to the body, should be done only with the. 
sacred fire which he is keeping in his house* 

= The holy fire-sanctuary; the place or 
apartment where the sacred fire is maintained. 

There fires are maintained ; they are 

and siTISRtar. 

49. qrqf: = Sinful or wicked person. 

Destroyed. 

«T It is not proper to commit a rash act- 

without having ascertained (the truth). 

f^r^rfe^flraiTf^^The manifestations of Fate 
are wonderful. ‘ We cannot predict what destiny might 
bring about. One, of whom we might surely predict death,, 
may live long; and vice versa. The hero’s father now 
thinks that his son is killed and resolves to die. But 
after all, Garuda might have recognized him and let him, 
go. It is not, therefore, proper to commit suicide without 
ascertaining the truth about Jimutavahana* 

50. .sifigssr—This is more a wish than an 

assertion. 

51. “Unfortunate one (woman). 

52. aifor*rer WR?ft*Tqrg = May (your) words come true. 

This is said with reference to the words of Sankhachuda in - 
49 above. 

HWfolt* 8 With the fire, so that there may be no delay 
in quitting our lives should any misfortune hpppen. 
gRi® Continual line of drops 

53. Stoma . 13. sggfai:. .Making (turning) the 

rocks of the mountain into hollows (troughs) by rubbing- 
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-with his beak wet with blood. It is the habit of birds to 
Tub their beaks on branches of frees or on rocks on which 
“they perch. 

Burnt. 

.STfinfa:- Burning the interior of the forest 

in the vicinity by the rows of flames of fire from his eyes. 

Clinging, adhering (to the hero.) 

wrnw** Plunged into, entered into, depressed. 

Exceedingly hard. 

^“Terrible. 

* r3r ^ 3r .®rafsr.“With the ends of his terrible ada¬ 

mantine claws clinging (to the hero) plunged into the earth. 
The idea seems to be that the nails of Garuda, after piercing 
the body of the hero, have entered into the earth. They 
-are so sharp, strong and long. The sound of this line echoes 
the sense. must be construed with “ the hero ” under¬ 

stood ; otherwise it will become tautologous with 

J9§#-33q%-This enemy of serpents (Garuda) is seen 
from a distance on the top of the peak of Malaya. 

The King of Birds is still rubbing his beak on the rocks ; 
his looks are still fierce ; his claws are still holding the hero 
down with force. All these indicate that his appetite is not 
yet satisfied. Sankhachuda, therefore, thinks that he has 
not yet eaten up the hero, that there, is hope of he himself 
•being eaten, if he approaches and informs Garuda that it 
Is he, and not the hero, that was sent to be his food. 

54 SFJWJUffo- Since (my) birth. 

Seen before. 

5f Mot only not feels the pain. 

ST«P“Byt on the contrary, 
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"To a considerable extent, very much. 

Stoma.14*. «* Fatigue, weakness. 

" Ocean of bravery, &\e., a man of inexhaustible 

bravery. 

.— There is no fatigue (seen) in this very 

brave person though much of his blood has been drunk by 
me. 

^^^1 = Taking or pulling off, tearing away. 

Pain. 

ST^TST" Pleased, tranquil. 

*ri*fte$...g?8r" Though suffering the pain of the flesh 
being torn out, his face is pleasant with delight. 
f3T§8"Torn off, impaired. 

^^“Horripilation, rising of the hair. 

“ Where the body is not mutilated, there 
horripilation is clearly seen. Horripilation is here a sign of 
joy. 

sfe.~f^fq = His eyes fall on me (he looks at me) as if 
on a benefactor, although I am an evil-doer (injuring him). 

This stanza describes the unparalleled bravery of the 
hero and the supreme joy he feels in doing good to another 
at the cost of his life. He does not feel the pangs of death, 
but feels joy because he is satisfying the hunger of Garuda 
and saving the life of another. 

=* Curiosity. 

— Bold behaviour. 

55. Stanza- 15. ffotg^-The end of a blood vessel; 
or*the openings in a blood vessels. 

%ng&-.Blood still flows, or oozes, out of the ends 

of the blood vessel. 

There is still flesh in my body. 
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3%... a “I do not see satistaction in you .(in your face.) 

T%... forfeit = Why have you ceased from eating? 

The stanza shows that the hero not 'only appears to be 
brave and satisfied, but is really so. When Garuda stops 
in the act of eating him, he asks Garuda to continue his 
meal, as he does not seem to be satisfied. He still breathes, 
although a part of his body is eaten up. This stanza shows 
that the hero is an heroic personality. 

56. He speaks nobly or spiritedly. 

Stanza 16. Drawn out. 

Blood alone has been drawn out by 
me from your heart by means of my beak. 

^StoTT^R... gqf — But my very heart has been taken away 
(captivated) by you by means of (your) this courage. ' 

Garuda appreciates the supernatural courage of the 

hero. 

9*3^5^:=* Troubled by hunger, 
hear. 

3 ^ *T 313 ^n^5Rrgi^=(This) rash deed is not, 
not indeed, to be committed. 

Offers his chest* 

59. f3q^-..$ro^3t!T i = My desire^has been made in vain 

(frustrated) by the arrival of Sankhachuda. The hero is 
sorry that his attempt to "save Sankhachuda will be 
frustrated, because Garuda would now eat up the real 
Naga. Jt would have been better if were added to 

the stage direction, or $3T changed into 

60. » Which of the two* 

I do not really know who the serpent is. 

61. ^t-srrf^t^How can you make a mistake, where 
there is no occasion for it? 
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Stanza 17. arai sr«frfe = Let alone, never 

mind, the Swastika mark on the chest (of the hero). I 
grant that you cannot see the mark on the chest because 
he is covered. The Swastika is a kind of mystical mark on 
persons or things, denoting good luck, 

= The slough is not seen over (his) body. 
He has no slough, and that you could have seen easily. 

^07 = Probably, perhaps. 

STSqrar ir = Even while I speak. 

foil ?Tfkr^..-a7fq“ Perhaps, you have not counted the 
two tongues (of mine), even while (I have been) talking. 

foil—Dim, dark. 

^ fore = Shining. 

fo...■* Shining with the gems dimmed by 
the mass of smoke issuing from the terrible fire of poison. 

=* Swollen. 

.rttTO-Swollen by the wind of sobbing 

(hissing) caused by unbearable sorrow. 

^RTT* ’’KUTP q$qfo-Do you not see these three hoods ? 

Sankhachuda refers to two distinguishing marks on the 
body of the hero and three on his own body, two of which, 
the forked tongue and the triple hood, can be easily 
recognised, althongh the other'is not so distinct. Nagas are 
sometimes represented as men with three or more hoods 
above their heads. 

63. mark made on the forehead as an orna* 
ment; hence an ornament of anything, *. e., the best. 

^.sigfM = How could you do this, uncompassionate' 

that you are ? 

64, aaq - —■ A particle of recognition. 

= Is this.? 

Naga—13 
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Stmsa 18. W|: = A fabulous mountain round which all 
the planets are said to revolve. It is supposed to be at the 
centre of the world. It is also said to consist of gold and 
gems. It is one of the seven VarsJiaparvatas. 

= The mountain used by the Gods and the demons 
as a churning stick when they churned the ocean for nectar. 

= A cave. 

One of the seven Varshaparvaias. 

*TfW:-*-One of the seven Kulaparmtas. 

A peak of the Himalayas; residence of Siva 

and Kubera. 

JT^g:—One of the seven Kulaparualas. 

STTWR. = The top or summit of a mountain. 

1^ caves or bowers^ -in different Quarters. 

^2Et:=Frequently. 

iterate: —According to Hindu Puranic geography, the 
world is composed of seven dwipas - 0 r island-continents 
surrounded by seven- oceans. These alternately encircle 
one another. They are thus in the L form of concentric circles. 

is the mountain that encircles the whole world and 
is situated beyond the sea of fresh water which surrounds 
the last of the seven continents; beyond this mountain, 
there is complete darkness and there is light only on this 
side of it- It thus divides the visible world from the 
regions of darkness. 

^^*fW**R<Wh = By the groups of celestial 
singers roaming over the Lokaloka mountain. 

■gRoi: = A celestial singer, heavenly chorister, 

= Being sung loudly. 

*= Mire of sin. 

gfgju: Sorrowful. 
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66, f%PT^TRf?r^r^^r 8=5 Is there no occasion for anxiety 
or agitation ? 

Stanza 19* ^.STT 3 * Is it proper for you to send me 

to a place even lower than the Patala ? i.e . 9 to Naraha which 

is lower than Patala ? In fact it is the lowest of the worlds# 
Up till now Sankhachuda was a resident of Patala . As his 
body was saved by the hero by the sacrfice of his own 
body, Sankhachuda will go to Naraka. It is, therefore, the 
act of self-sacrifice that sends him to hell. Although the 
hero asks him to go to Pdtala, he will have to go to hell. 
The hero is therefore sending him to hell. Is it proper ? —■ 

■asks Sankhachuda. Between the words <TCcrr^ar$f^fqr and 
^ the word is to be understood. 

67. = With his mind wet with pity, 
filled with pity. 

—Wno has fallen within the range of 

my food. 

Slgrawnj 8 * This improper act or crime* 

|c£ *= In short. {Lit t why with many words ?) 

Great sin* 

^T — Except, with the one exception of — 
governs the Ablative. 

Atonement; expiation, 
shall wait for. 

69. Seeing me in this state. 

STfSTT* Suddenly. 

Perhaps leave- 

70. Stanza 20. — Where is truly the con¬ 

sideration of*one’s own” and “another’s” in compassion? 
*- e -» it is true that a man, whose heart is full of .compassion, 
will not wait to consider whether the benefit of his pity 
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.should go to his own people or to strangers. A compassionate 
person will show pity equally to an unrelated man as to a 
relative. But you have not taken into consideration another 
thing* 

T% .= Why did not the consideration weigh 

upon your mind whether you should save one man or many ? 
You wanted to save Sankhachuda by giving up your life. 
You know that we cannot live without you* So, to save one 
person yoy are sacrificing the lives of four or five persons. 
If you had allowed one (a.e., Sankhachuda) to die, we 
would all have lived. Is it not better to let one person die 
and save four, rather than isave one and kill four ? cf 

Bagfouvamsa 

II, +7. 

^53=® Because. 

.fsfal^By you, giving up your life to protect 

the serpent from Garuda. 

SHOT.The whole of our family consisting of 

yourself, the parents and the daughter-in-law has been 
killed. 

is used to include under one head a number of 
separate objects. 

71, ggififtcr.The fire is being extinguished 

by the continual stream of your tears. 

73. g^re^swfT-On account of the shame of having 
killed his son. 

tpifor 1 am even standing on the shore of 

the ocean ; I am very* near tfyfe ocean. 

Stanza 21. — By the waves of flames. £ 0 ., by 

waves coming wave on wave. 

.Resembling the ends of the tongues of 

EaZa, shaking through the desire to devour the three 
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worlds- Kala is the Supreme Spirit regarded as the 
destroyer of the universe, being a personification of the des* 
tractive principle. 

- By the moving hands. Understand 

after 

Capable of swallowing at one gulp. 

Connect Jgrg with 

^rasraETCTC'tgfrl: “More Violent in motion than the 
portentous wind- 

Kindled. 

3557fTOra33RSWsr$C=Fierce or terrible like the fire at 
the end of a Kalpa. grr^^TRi:—The submarine fire. 

*rads*i<nfipr =*With his seven hands as if it were 
a (dried) blade of grass. The sevenfold nature»of is 

also seen in the words c /« the 

Mantra ^ am tTRf £ SraT^Wt of the 

TJjpanishad . 

Garuda says that he will kindle the submarine fire 
into flame by the wind of his wings and fall into it, as an 
atonement for the sin he has committed (see 67 above). 
Garuda says this aloud; so that the hero hears it and 
prevents him from doing so (see 74). 

74. srdteTC: 0 Remedy. 

VWflTO =* Resolution, 

76. srferrr^ a minute. 

78. See It 35, above. 

fSTCRT = Continues to live, has a hold upon life. 

Being respectfully attended upon; being 

worshipped. 

79. fer ^ I am satisfied. 
afairaraftW 8 * Of uninjured body. 
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==<?/. iv. 29, above. 

80. ?,?3r=As it is too much of happiness. 

5T 5T^%—Does not believe. Though she sees her 
husband alive, her heart says “it is too good to be true.” 

84. Even by words; although you are 

not able to get up and bow down before me. 

86. srr: = A particle implying anger. 

~ O thou whose life has been saved by 
another’s, at the risk of another’s. 

QfA IHTOI—..-S%“Wby did you not die, or perish, even 
while in the womb (of your mother) ? 

838 Surpassing (the pangs of) death. 

87, ffflW*** Cruel person* 

*“ Inconsiderateness. 

=® Manifestation, display, result. 

SO. 5^(nrRm^l^n^*Even while we are looking (at 
you); even in our sight. 

91. smffsrorfHt" Speaker of inauspicious (words). 

92. ^...srSftSr^It is better you see (your) husband’s 
face for this much time (for the short time at your disposal) 

• 95‘ Stanza 22. " As the other limbs have- 

disappeared (by being eaten by Garuda). 

ftrcratronfv* “As if for want of shelter. 

Which are about to depart. On their 
way out, they have reached the throat* 

wA .asnSf^Wby do I, a sinful person, not go (break) 

into a hundred pieces, not die ? 

96. iissr.-"The heroine in this drama cuts 

a poor figure. She merely echoes the words of another 
Perhaps the author wished to lay great stress upon the 
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propriety of self-effacement in a model daughter-in-law 
in the presence of revered elders ; perhaps also on the 
reserved and austere nature cf Malayavati. 

97. «yfr?gr;=See 87, above. 

spTCTtvr Which adorns even the 

ornaments, of. srarsR&ih JTOtwfesW I 

'Sttfir RSJTOW \\Vikramorvasiyam, II, 33 

(Stanza 3). 

—Brought into this state; impaired. 

98. — In reality this (body) was (repulsive) 
like this even before; its beauty was only apparent. 

St. 23. ^g®»Fat. 

JTSrr —The marrow of the bones and flesh. 

ir^tsfer.collection of fat, bones, flesh, 

marrow and blood. There is a particular school of philoso¬ 
phic thought in India, which lays great stress upon the 
worthlessness of the body. 

Covered by the skin. 

Slfaff 682 Beauty. 

- Appearing loathsome. 

cf. Similar remarks of the hero about the body on a 
previous occasion, IV, 23. 

99. ^R$3^Tsr^fasr = As if surrounded by the 
flames of hell-fire. By his cruel act, he will go to hell, 
and he feels as if he is already suffering the torments of 
hell. 

For gsifa read g^Sf. 

ICO. 552 Opposite, &.e., virtue which is the opposite 

of sin. Thejhero does not teach him expiation, but advises 
him to be virtuous in future. 

103. ^rg^TT T%^T= Kneeling. 
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104. Stanza 24 fk& .srfafTOT* Abstain rom killing 

living creatures every day. 

Repent what is done before. 

Showing (by a benevolent appear¬ 
ance) no cause of terror among all beings. 

TOEt Hgqrf^f-By strenuous attempt, swell 

the flood of virtue. 

TT5T==Sunk, being drowned. 

*F ^rar = Does not bear fruit, will have no effect. 

snf5rf|?n5Tgc^r Sin arising from the destruc¬ 

tion of living beings, that has become ripe. When a sin 
becomes or ripe, it yields fruit which has to be tasted 

by the sinner. But in this case* even the ripened sin will 
not bear fruit as it will be *T5T in the swollen gwwgTf. 

|nflf:...f^?T=Like a bit of salt thrown into the un¬ 
fathomable waters of a deep lake. 

Atonement is for a sin committed unintentionally. As 
Garuda killed the serpents wilfully, there is no atonement 
for the sin. Hence the hero advises Garuda to accumulate 
virtue by doing good to all creatures in future and by 
repenting what he has done. If he thus continually practises 
virtue, it may in course of time exceed in quantity the sin 
committed by him and overcome its effects. The sin will 
sink in the flood of virtue, and being immersed in it, will 
not have any effect; just as a small bit of salt thrown into 
a bottomless lake cannot alter the taste of the water. This 
stanza teaches ahimsa to all creatures; which is con¬ 
sidered to be the highest virtue in all religions. 

105- Stanza 25. By the sleep of ignorance. 

srfNtfaci: * Aroused. 

^snf^^^From destroying all creatures. 
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- fgR3:=Ceased. 

Stanza 26. In some places (appearing) 

like islands, with the collection of (their) hoods broad as 
sand banks. Snakes lying down in groups appear like 
islands and their hoods, being white, appear like sand 
banks. 

some places being mistaken for 
whirlpools with their bodies being coiled round. 

5r^...5r%g‘fTi s * And in other places resembling bridges, 
as their bodies are stretched. 

’“Let the assemblage of snakes sport with 
pleasure in the ocean. 

Hitherto the snakes could not come out of the nether 
world and sport at pleasure on the shore, owing to their fear 
of Garuda; now that Garuda has ceased killing them, they 
can hereafter disport themselves as they iike. 

Stanza 27. Hanging loosely down. 

Hanging down to the feet, e, reaching 
the feet The hair is so long that the ends reach down to 
the feet. 

Resembling thick darkness (in their 
colour). Their hair is as black as pitch darkness. 

= As if besmeared with red-lead. 

^g^f% 2 g^TOcr(^:«Red by the contact of the earliest 
rays of the (rising) sun. Hitherto, the serpent-maidens 
were confined to their houses and could not venture out, 
owing to the fear of Garuda; hence their cheeks were 
never lighted by the rays of the sun. Now that the fear of 
Garuda is gone, they can come out and their pale cheeks 
will shine rosy red in the early rays of the rising sun. 
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^r^grip^nycrnfat^Ht^Not counting the trouble, 
although their bodies are fatigued- They are eager to 
praise your virtues because you freed them of their fear ; 
therefore they do not care for the trouble caused by their 
fatigue. 

the serpent maidens daily sing, with 
affection, only of this, your fame. 

106. We approve of it. 

SS’Smffsr:—Of firm concentrated purpose* 

St 28. ^^rfrroTT* Guessing, suspecting. 

Fallen by the tip of the beak of Garuda* 
- Troubled with your sorrow. 

107. .That mother is really fortunate 

who sees the face of a son who has fallen into the mouth of 
Garuda and whose body is still uninjured. Said in reference 
to the mother of Sankhachuda who will have the good 
fortune of seeing her son uninjured, although he had been 
offered as food to Garuda. But Sankhachuda says that 
her words will become true only if the prince survives. He 
means that he will go home only if the hero survives; if he 
dies, he too will die with him. In that case, his mother will 
see his face only if the hero lives, but not otherwise. 

109. “ Owing to the desire for the 

pleasure of bringing about the good of others. 

iT#£§f^5!?Erl%^5rr:«The agonies piercing the vital parts, 
excessively painful anguish. 

113. WTR!r« Bring together. He will not go away 
from the world without saluting his parents. 

114. srn^-The world is deprived of its pro¬ 
tector. 
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115. qfai*T:= Last, see IV. 76* 

Stanza 29. Limbs. 

SR3R5W — Sensibility. 

=* Of words whose syllables are distinctly- 

pronounced. 

= Closed. 
fwWW ** Insensible. 

W-TT. = Li ves. They are said to be ten in number, fiv©* 
external and five internal. 

TOTmei gn£—See IV. 84 (stanza 26.) 

116. * Dear to parents. 

= Pleasure to the eyes. 

How can I see you again? 

117. f5f%^fr*T^H^=Dear to all people. 

= Mine of all (good) qualities. 

StanzaSQ. ^4 Courage (has become) support-- 

less. Courage has lost its prop ; hitherto, it was resting on 
him alone, i.e , he was the only courageous man. 

^fJrw...fgr^; = In whom will humility take refuge? He^ 
was the sole receptacle of humility. 

^m:...ff«Who is competent here ( [i.e , in this world) to : 
bear forgiveness? He alone was truly forgiving. 

SfRtTCcW Devotion to charity has come to an end. 

He alone was devoted to charity of. 

I, II (st. 7) above. 

Truth is really killed. There is no truth 
after him. He alone was truthful. 

• • • ^qrcnt = Where shall poor pity go now? It was. 
resting in him. It has lost its support. 
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^jsSr^The world has become empty. There are 
bo men worth the name now on the earth. It is, as it were, 
'empty of men in the real sense of the term. 

All this has happened as you have gone to the other 
world. This stanza enumerates the qualities of the hero. 

118. She of uncompassionate heart. 
(Vocative). 

W5®5ftr-Sh*e whose body is hard as adamant. 
(Vocative). 

119. Vowed to do good to others 
without (any) motive. 

sn^fgr = Follows. 

120. srqTcft®* Dead. According to the rules of drama - 
turgy, the death of no person, much less of the hero, 
•should be shown on the stage. Here it is exhibited because 
he does not really die but is revived soon after. 

121. f^TrF^« Having sprinkled. Why do you not make 
my son alive by sprinkling ambrosia ? This reminded 
Garuda of amrita which is required to make all the dead 
serpents alive, and to give a happy conclusion to the 
drama. 

^$qrrerr:=*The protectors or guardian deities of the eight 
quarters. They are in order, beginning with the east and 
proceeding clockwise, ztwntjR&k 

and jfai 

122. By repeating or mentioning the name. 

*T«^T ** I think my infamy is wiped off; 

because he will shower amrita and make the hero as well as 
the dead serpents alive again. 

f^CTqrfij^Indra. A God is called feRST, because he is 
supposed to be always of thirty years of age ; or of having 
*t)nly three dasas, boy-hood, youth and man*hood, and never 
old age. 
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!<^§J 

ways:?} ~ Having requested. 

The serpents of whom only the bones 

are left. 

WT"If' 

Stanza 31. Having thrown aside the 

Lord of the Waters (God Varuna) with my wings. 

^Tffir.^By the winds caused by (my> 
very violent flying, cf. IV, 1+ 

above. 

Burning. 

few “ Distressed. 

^TT%:—ironk “ Having made the twelve Sun-Gods 
and the Fire-God fall down in a faint, by the burning fire 
of my eyes. Not even the Sun-God can stand the fiery eye 
of Garuda. The nnmber of Adityas is supposed to be twelve 
(perhaps referring to the sun in the twelve months of the 
year). The twelve Suns are supposed to shine together at 
the destruction of the universe. 

^:=Indra. His weapon is StfafSr or the thunderbolt. 

Kubera, the wealth-giver. His weapon is or 

club. 

“ Yama, the ruler of the world of the dead. 
His weapon is a stick or staff. 

Having crushed with my beak the 
thunderbolt of Indra, the mace of Kubera and the staff of 
Yama. 

Having conquered the Gods in battle. 

OT.c^snfir = Let fall the shower (in the form) of 

Amrita in a moment. Amrita is supposed to revive the 
dead, and make the living immortal. Before the shower 
falls, however, the hero is revived by Gauri, but the shower 
revives the snakes. 
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3fret ! T =s: Proudly, in a stately or majestic manner 
123. Collecting. 

f^CcfrreT— But as he is an ahitagni , he cannot fall into the 
flaming pyre, unless it is lit up by the fire brought by him. 

$fT5* ft— Your brother. Of, what Sankhachuda’s mother 
s aid of the hero in IV, 68. 

: flRT I Kumar as ambhava IV, 32. 

125. -But I precede you. &e, I 

shall be the first to fall in the fire. 

126 Stanza 32. ft By my sins. 

-p|—^-Oae of these is redundant. But unbearable 
sorrow does not care for the rules of grammar. 

This stanza is the same as the 17th stanza, with appro¬ 
priate changes to suit the context. 

127. csrcrera.^fft— Of. I. 43. 

336 ft.^RTT — Then how is it that you have become 

a liar on account of my unfortunate self ? 

129. sift — An interjection showing * surprise’ or 
‘ wonder. ’ 

Whose manifestation (to the mortal eyes) 

never in vain. 

130 = Telling a lie. 

— Sprinkling with the water of her pot. 

is an earthen dr wooden water-pot used by ascetics; 
often it is made of the rind of a gourd. 

Stanza 33. fftira sftfftftsftPr* Even by your own life. 

131. f^nm^—Of, ii 35 . 

» Revived. 

- 132. ~ Favour. 

133. Of, 129 above. 
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Stanza 34. Granting boons in excess 

of desires. 

a[fotqfat5t3Htraftf?roi = Relieving the distress of people 

falling prostrate before (her). 

Fit to take refuge in. 

Adored by Vidyadharas* 

134. srarsTf frl:- A shower from a cloudless sky. The 
expression is generally used in reference to something quite 
unexpected or sudden ; but here it is used literally, as the 
shower of Amrita is really falling, of. 122 above ; but in 
Hatnavak III, 89 it is used in its metaphorical sense. 

135. = Whose bones alone remain. 

srg'nrra'mTrrq: = Repentant. 

qT^rar=Made to fall. 

T% q^qfcT florae.-' How is it you do not see ? 
agrees with a verb in the third person; 

•Stanza 35. ^(31^^;= Having obtained their 
complete bodies. 

. 5 5 5 OTT^:= b With (their) heads shining with the 

rays of the bright gems. 

.fesw-Licking the earth with the two 

ends of the tongues with a desire to taste the Amrita, 

Obtaining speed now. 

.^3 = Like the flow of rivers from the 

Malaya mountain. The snakes are compared to the streams 
of water, because they are white and they proceed in zigzag 
courses to the sea. 

JWanwjtfc = By the wavy manner of their move¬ 
ments. 

.= You are not fit merely for the gift of life 

being bestowed on you. That would be too insignificant 
reward for such as you. 
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Stama 36. jfgfaifg.*Tft%§; = Sprinkled with the 

pasty liquid made by being mixed with the pollen of golden 
lotuses shaken down by the shoulder-blades of swans* 

SS’TSrtTfl' Hnwraf" Produced from my mind. It also 
suggests ‘produced from my Manasa (lake)’. 

W?pnMr: = Very sanctifying. 

%*3ifirofer.*■ Placed in golden jars produced 

by (my) will. 

Gauri herself crowns him Emperor of the Vidyadharas 
in order to fulfil her promise to Malayavati 

Stama 37. .^“May this gem of a golden 

discus be the foremost. 

ipi.^r*?: ■* And this elephant with (its) four white 

tusks. 

f%=*The black steed. 

srfqr:^«And Malayavati too. She too is one of 
the precious things possessed by an emperor. Although she 
is already married and obtained # Gauri counts her among 

the precious things. 

^f* 88 These gems (given by me) to you. 

This stanza enumerates four of the seven jewels which 
an emperor should possess (according to Buddhistic 
notions) ; they are (1) (2) (3) (4) 

(5) *rf5r*?fr, (6) (7) 

STR^rari.IW: ** Having in their hands chowries 

white like the autumnal moon. This is a royal insigni^. 
When a king is crowned, his vassals fan him with chowries. 

.WB3t = Decorated with gleaming rainbow 

colours issuing from the flashes of the gems. 

With the fore-part of their bodies 

bent down in homage. 
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snrofNr ^^Bow low down before you and do you 
homage. 

JWiiraw:—Because he usurped the tiero’s kingdom. 
Now he too has become the hero's vassal and pays him 
. homage. 

agesraf.3<mtfsr«Tell (me) what other favour I can 

do for you. This is the usual question at the close of a 
drama. It is generally addressed to the hero, who has 
attained his object, by a character superior to him and who 
has done him a favour. The question is put to elicit the n 
answer from the hero that he is completely satisfied and 
happy, and also to make a final request (to God) to make 
the whole world satisfied and happy like himself. This 
question is technically known as StrarfR or close ; and the 
desire expressed by the hero for the welfare of the world is 
known as sreife: or VROTraqfc 

136. Stanza 38. mr* - Protected from the 

fear of the Lord of Birds, u e Garuda. 

tsRfar: firmer: =* Garuda is humbled. 
b )eV °ured before. 

- The Serpent*Lords. 

sft&tai: 5=8 Revived. 

my regaining life, ue . 9 on account of my 

revival. 

vmt — Lives, (see stanza V, 29) 

from.**-Is there anything dearer, that can be 

vished for ? 

The self-sacrificing hero mentions Sankhachuda’s safety 
tnd the revival of the snakes even before the lives of his 
jarents and the appearance of Gauri. The ultimate object 
if the drama is the joy of serpents and not the marriage of 
be hero or the attainment of overlordship by him. 

Naga—14 
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*WSRRq=Yet, may this be (happen or corns 
to pass) the speech of Bharata. The Bharatavakya is the 
final benediction. From the term, we may infer that it is 
Spoken by all the actors together. The Sanskritists lay 
down that every composition must begin and end with a 
benediction. 

Stanza 39. = For the dance of the 

delighted peacocks, i.e., for making the peacocks dance 
with pleasure. Peacocks begin , to dance through delight 
at the sight of the rain-clouds in the sky. 

' ’ire =May the clouds deliver rain at the 

proper season. 

gf^ 3 ... =■ Possessed of a permanent green 

upper garment of growing corn. The green corn growing 
on the earth is compared to an upper garment. The desire 
of the hero is that the earth may always be covered with 
green corn ; because it is the most essential requisite for 
all creatures. 

flrr&sHrsS^May (the clouds) make the earth (as des¬ 
cribed above). 

fgsqRT- gc&aifsf “ Accumulating virtues. 

=Freed from calamities. 

Rrnjat: jthIt: °° With minds free from malice. 
sfaFat— May (the people) always rejoice. 

Rejoicing in the company of rela¬ 
tives and friends. 

With the first two lines cf. 3R3$ f^jsr^ 

3TO3t ffefttgr. first line of the Bharatavakya in both 
Ratnavaii and Priyadarsika and ¥13$ 

5HT3533T, Bharatavakya in the Mrichchakatika. Bhava- 
bhuti adapted the fourth line with a slight variation in the 
Bharatavakya of his Malatimadhaya ; cf.f 
awihtr. snar. u 




APPENDIX 

I 

On the hearing of the two Nandi stanzas on the 
plot of the play. 


The hearing of the 1st Stanza on the plot : According 
to the dictum “ the poet 

briefly hints at the plot of the play in the first two stanzas 
which form its Nandi. The main idea in the first stanza 
consists of a rebuke addressed to Buddha Jina, by whom 
■evidently is implied the hero of the play, Jimutavahana, 
the triumpher over the bonds of flesh, and as such unyield¬ 
ing to considerations of personal gain and self-interest. 
The rebuke, therefore, may be applied to him in three as¬ 
pects ; and as such, three different parts of the plot are 
hinted at. 

1. In the first place, the *Tfl^may be taken to repre¬ 
sent the the maid of royalty, whom the hero is not 

mindful of. The Vidushaka takes the hero to task for his 
neglect of his kingdom. The kingdom is oppressed by Ma- 
tanga and others ; he is the rightful protector 

and yet he is indifferent; he has granted unto the 
world the Kalpa-taru itself; but now hefabandons his own 
■subjects. Thus his kindness to them is only feigned. No 
•more hard-hearted person can be imagined. Thus the 
subjects complained to him against his indifference. But 
he was a Jina ; he could not be shaken from his resolution to 
go and live in the forest to serve his aged parents. Thus 
the story of Act I is briefly hinted at. 
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II. Secondly, the *rrc^ may be taken to represent 
Malayavati (the heroine of the play), in which case the story 
of Act II is implied. Charmed with each other’s beauty, 
Jirmitavahana and Malayavati fall in love. They pine and 
long to meet again. Such a meeting takes place in the 
penance-grove near Gauri’s temple. Both are under the 
same bower ; Jimutavahana,, not noticing the maiden, 
beguiles himself with drawing a portrait of his love; but 
Malayavati watches it and mistakes it to be the represen¬ 
tation of some other maiden with whom she imagines the 
hero to be in love. In this case, Malayavati is the 

Really she is love-sick; she feels jealous (&4) and 
grieved, and though he had it in his power to make her 
happy, he was merciless. The kindness which he had 
shown to her, at their first meeting in the temple of the 
Goddess Gauri, was all feigned; his refusal of Mitravasu’s 
offer of Malayavati was the consummation of his 
cruelty; no could, therefore, be imagined. But 

though thus misconstrued, the hero was really in love with 
her. His beloved, as distinct from Mitravasu’s sister, was 
again a fw®tr —an illusion. Under this illusion, he was 
really proving unkind to his own love and so was 
unparalleled in cruelty. But he soon became gg; he found 
out his mistake. He sees that it is his own love that is in 
peril; he steps foward and rescues her. The lovers recognise 
each other. Mitravasu’s offer is accepted, and the marriage 
of Jimutavahana and ' Malayavati is decided on. He was 
thus/ma; he had become successful in his love. They were 
then in the sweet raptures of youthful love with all its glory 
Thus a portion of Act III is also hinted at. 
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III. Thirdly, the rebuke may be taken as addressed by 
the hero's mother and other relatives. The hero lies in the 
last pangs of death, with his eyes closed as if he were in 
deep meditation ; and they ask, “ What happiness are you 
thinking of ? Open your eyes for a moment and look on us 
who depend on you for our happiness. In your very act of 
saving the serpent, you have failed to protect us. Lo ! your 
mercy and benevolence are absolutely feigned. You wish to 
save a single life, leaving a whole family to perish (Vide 
Act V. 70 qr* etc.); no one can be more hard-hearted 

than you”; thus was he rebuked by them. But though 
apparently subjecting him and them to misery, nay, to 
destruction, he was really a Jina; he triumphed over all 
the pains of the body, he triumphed over his enemies, he 
triumphed over death itself. Thus the story of Act V is 
touched upon. 

The bearing of the 2nd stanza on the plot : In this 
stanza, the main story of Acts IV and V of the play, viz., 
the protection afforded to Sankhachuda by Jimutavahana 
by offering his own life to Garuda, is hinted at. i in 

the last line refers, of , course, to Jimutavahana, who was 
indeed so resolute in his determination to save the serpent 
that he did not care even for the loss of his own life. (Vide 
Act V 55. ftrcrjpr: etc.) He was, indeed, the Lord 

of the Munis-a ^tf^TCfr^-and worldly bonds had no attraction 
for him. refers to the the rock of exe¬ 

cution, on which the hero had seated himself, covered with 
the newly-sent red bridal cloths as with a sffrrtTlj to be seized 
by Garuda for his victim in place of the serpent; whereon 
he rejoices that he is dying a glorious death to save the 

life of another- (Vide Act IV 84. qpaffmm3^4eto. 
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He is not to be shaken (srg%gfO from this determination 
to give tip his life for the sake of the Naga, by an) 

one of the various wordly considerations, such as his love for 
Malayavati, his devotion to his parents, his aspiration to be¬ 
come the Emperor of the Vidyadharas, etc. By 
*Ertqr, we are to understand that even his love for Malaya¬ 
vati, with all the pleasures of a newly wedded life,, had no* 
charm to him in changing his resolution. (Vide Act IV. 
82. gqr ?Trir etc.) Or, it may be taken to refer to 

bis filial affection, which he preferred to the pleasures of 
royalty, but which could not shake him now from his reso¬ 
lution to give up his life to save the serpent (Vide Act IV. 
82. etc.). The Mara here 

referred to may be taken to be Mitravasu, the hero’s brother- 
in-law ; and the are his warriors who are ready to crush 

down the wicked Matanga, a kinsman of Jimutavahana,, 
who had treacherously taken possession of the hero’s 
kingdom ; only Jimutavahana’s permission is required, and 
these Siddhas, the followers of Mitravasu, would soon 
vanquish the enemy in battle and establish the prince on 
the throne as the Emperor of the Vidyadharas (Vide 
Act m J75. etc). Even this inducement 

had no effect upon him (Vide Act III. 76 

•<IW? etc). .might be taken 

in two ways. In the first place, the may refer 

to the mother of Sankhachuda, who, though anxious that 
her son should be saved from the maw of Garuda, 
would not do it at the cost of the hero’s life. When Jimuta- 
vahana appears before her for the first time saying 
in response, to her cry IT 
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zrfvsqfo etc. (Vide Act IV. 57), she mistakes him for Garuda 
and hence the and the ^5»qr, which she feels on 

account of her indignasion against Garuda for his merci¬ 
lessness, and the subsequent fear which overtakes her heart. 
But she soon comes to know of her mistake and gazes at 
him in wonder when she finds that there are still such self- 
sacrificing beings as Jimutavahana in the world; she 
smiles at his well-meant but foolhardy request ‘WftrtwnW 
etc. (Vide Act IV. 67); and her motherly eyes fall 
upon him with the same amount of affection as upon her 
own son (Vide Act IV. 68. arm, £ ect.); 

but even her persuasion could not dissude him from his 
purpose. Secondly, the may refer to the 

Goddess Gauri who appears in response to the appeal of 
her devotee, Malayavati, to save the prinpe. The prince, 
having been torn by Garuda, is expiring, and his parents 
are preparing to die with him, when Malayavati, strong 
in the heroic fortitude of unfaltering faith and the 
hope it inspires, calls upon Gauri in a taunting manner 
to make good her promised blessing (Vide Act V. 127. 

Gauri appears in haste and, repudiating as it were 
the charge brought against her, says 3R& 3£TOf ' 

er^RT ’ Even the Goddess is surprised to see the 

strength of mind of the hero (Vide Act V, 130. 

etc): she smiles at the simplicity of the people 
there in believing that such a great soul would perish in 
that way, and her loving eyes fall upon the prince 
who is soon restored to the arms of his loving wife and 
his devoted parents, in the fulness of his life and health, 
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^ ^trjr ““ :r t - i,b twr 

the race by ,h e shower , and ' est °« d to 

Garuda, and who ««, ^ poured down b y 

Garuda through the median T/J" *” “ VBd from 
they Pay their grateful h Qr * T^™ 
the Siddhas and th« vm Ju § ■ 4 may refer t0 

who make their obeisance to 3 the^’- mclnding Matan P. 

the Emperor of the VM PImCe ’ now cr °wned as 

■terse,, V °‘ A X ut ^ “tl ^ 

Indra aTbeX Tt't" * *° 

at the fortitude of then,.’ & Wh °’ ful1 of w onde r 

«P (Vide. Act V. 54 h ® is being eaten 

and repenting nf h' ■ *T 

Devaloka to revive a prince"? 163 * . Sh ° Wer ° f Dectar from 
a prions death to sa£ the ^ ^ 
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on Metre. 

of ° f four «**» (Padas) 

number of syllables (aksharas) « 0 T syim^ ^ ^ 
<”t»fcw). A stanza regulated bv thl °* f ,nsta “« 
called a vritta; aid tbal regulated bv °,“ mber , of pities is 
instaats, a jar,. When ,be , 0 “iaes J ^ 

the same num,*, of syllables,.,, is called a ^,'aT.tf 
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in which the alternate lines agree in the number of syllables 
is called an while that in which the four lines 

are dissimilar to one another is called a 

For purposes of metre, two classes of syllables are dis¬ 
tinguished, viz. laghu and guru. A syllable is guru when 
its quantity is long ; which happens when its vowel is long, 
or when the syllable is followed by an anusvara otavisarga, 
or followed by a syllable consisting more than one consonant; 
all other syllables ar e laghu. The last syllable of a line, 
owever, maybe considered a guru according to the exigen¬ 
cies of metre, although it is laghu. A laghu syllable is 
said to consist of one matra, and a guru, of two. 


For purposes of scansion, two hinds of feet iganas) are 
recognised. A group of three syllables or of four matras is 
called a gana. A vritta, therefore, is divided into feet 
iganas) of three syllables each and a jali into feet (ganas) of 
four matras each. The ganas are named differently, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of each of the syllables constituting it. 
s each of the three syllables of a gana may either be short 
on f’ we get 2 x 2 x 2 or 8 different ganas which are 
symbolised by eight different letters; indicates a gana in 
which all the three syllables are guru ; one in which 
e rst is a laghu and the rest guru ; *, one in which 

vhiH? th le i° ne 1S laghU and the extremes Sum ; *r, one in 
cb the last one is guru and the others laghu ; n, one in 

/hirh th & 15 laghu and the oth ers guru ; ar, one in 

ich the middle one is guru and the extremes laghu - * 

: ne in which the first is guru and the rest laghu ; and 

igmfies a gana m which all the three syllables are laghu. 
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The vriitas are differently named according to the differ¬ 
ent combinations of these ganas ; and similarly th ejatis are* 
differently named according to the number of matras , or 
number of ganas of four matras each, constituting them. 

Denoting a guru by the symbol—and a laghu by the 
symbol | we may represent the eight ganas symbolically 
in the following manner : 

— — : six matras . 

J ~ : q*; fire matras. 

—- J — : ^ : five matras . 

I I —four matras . 

— ; five matras. 

I — I x : four matras. 

~ 1 I : St: four matras . 

I J 1 : : three matras . 

Guru and laghu are represented by the first letter of their 
frames; thus 1 —is called Jt and | is called 55* As each 
gana in a jati consists of four syllabic instants or matras , 
the following ganas alone are permissible in it: 

I I I — I : 3Ts — I I :*r; — — nn 

I 1 I J ; 

In longer metres, one or two breaks or caesuras are 
enjoined in the middle of a line, in addition to that at the 
end which is required in all metres. This is technically 
known as «rfsr:. 

VRITTAS. 

Of 8 syllables . 

. —This consists of four padas or lines of eight 

syllables each. The 5th syllable in each pada should be 
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a laghu while the 6th should be a guru ; the 7th syllable 
should be guru in odd padas and laghu in even fiadas. Ii? 
other words the 5th, 6th and 7th syllables should form a 
gana in odd lines and a gana in even lines. The other 

syllables are of variable quantity. This is called an 
stanza. 

The following stanzas in the Ndgananda are written in 
this metre : Act I, st. 4. 9, 19 ; Act II, st» 7, 9, 12 ; Act III, 
st. 11, 12 ; Act IV, st. 7, 8, 11, 16,17, 20, 21, 29 ; Act V 
st. 9, 10, II, 16, 23, 25, 28, 33. 

0/11 syllables* 

-This consists of four lines of II syllables each* 
In each line, the 3rd, 6th and 9th syllables are laghu and 
the rest guru. The arrangement of the laghus and gurus 
in each line will be as follows: 

If scanned into ganas , each line consists of a>th 

and 

Act IV. St. 5 of the Nagananda is written in this, 
metre. 

—This is the same as the above with the change 
that the first syllable is laghu instead of guru . The first • 
gana will thus be a ;sr and not a a. 

No stanza in this drama is written in this metre. 

Wjufef:—This is a mixed stanza made up of .lines in the- 
above two metres mixed up indiscriminately. 
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The following stanzas in thelNagananda are writte 
in this mixed metre: Act IV, St 1, 13, 14, 26 ; Act V. S 
15, 22. 

—This is another stanza of four lines each coi 
sis ting of 11 syllables. The 6th and 9th syllables in eac 
line are laghu and the rest guru. The arrangement of laghu 
and gurus in each line will be as follows : 

If scanned, each line consists of JT? *1 and * 
There must be a break after the fourth syllable. 

Act V, St. 7 in the Nagananda is written in thi 
metre. 

0/12 syllables 

—This is a stanza of four lines of li 
syllables each. The 4th, 7th, 10th and 12th syllables ic 
"each line are guru and the rest laghus . The arrangement 
of gurus and laghus is shown below : 

III-II-II-I- 

If scanned, each line consists of 5*, *T and 

Act 1, St. 16 in the Nagananda is written in this 
} metre. 

Of 14 syllables . 

I’H 

is is a stanza of four lines each consist¬ 
ing of 14 syllables. The 1st, 2nd, 4th, 8th, 11th, I3th and 
'14th syllables are guru in each padd , and the rest laghu < 
The arrangement of gurus aud laghus will be as follows- 

— ^ I — ! I ] — 1 I — 1- 
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If scanned into gams , each line consists of g, sr, 

IT and ix. There should be a break after the eigth syllable. 

The following stanzas in the Nagananda are written, 
in this metre : Act III, St. 16; Act IV. St. 6 ; Act V, St. 
3, 5, 6, 12, 29, 37. 

0/15 syllables. 

Trrfeift—This stanza is composed of 4 lines of 15 
syllables each. The first six syllables as well as the 10th and 
the 13th are laghu and the rest guru in each pada. The 
arrangement of laghus and gurus is as follows: 

III III-I-I- 

If scanned into gccnas, each line consists of «r, 3? 3T> 
and qr. There must be a break after the 8th syllable. 

Act I. St. II and Act II, St. II in the Nagananda are 
written in this metre. 

Of 17 syllables . 

—This is a stanza of t four equal lines of 17 
syllables. The first five syllables as well as the 11th, 13tb, 
14th and 16th in each pada are laghu and the rest, gurus^ 
The arrangement of laghus and gurus is as follows. 

Mill-I - I I - | - 

If scanned, each line consists of «T> *r, i, 3T, gr and 1 

ij. There should be breaks after the 6th and 10th syllables*. 

Act 11, St. 6 and Act Ill, St. 13 in Nagananda are. 
written in this metre. 





nagananda 


fipairoft—This is another stanza of four lines each of 17 
syllables. The 1st, 7tb to 11th and 14th to 16th syllables are 
laghu and the rest guru in each pada. The arrangement of 
the syllables will be as follows: 

I-I I I 1 I-III- 

The ganas are «r, JT, *i> Kt, & and jt. There should be 
- a break after the 6th syllable. 

Act III, St. 8; Act V, St. 26, 30 in the Nagananda are 
composed in this metre. 

Of 19 syllables. 

—This is a stanza in which each of its 
’four lines contains 19 syllables. The 4th, 5th, 7th, 9th, to 
11th, 15th and 18th syllables are laghu in each pada and 
the rest guru. The arrangement of laghus and gurus in 
each pada will be as follows: 

- I I — I — I I I- I -I - 

If scanned into ganas , each line consists of it, 
cl, 5T and H. There should be a break after the 12th 
syllable. 

This appears to be the most favourite metre with Sri- 
Harsha. The following stanzas in the Nagananda are 
written in this metre: Act I, st. 1, 3,5, 6,7,8,10,14,15, l7, 
20 ; Act II, st. 2,3,4 ; Act III, st. 4,5,6,9 ; Act IV, st. 2, 
-3,9,10,27; Act V, st. 2,13,14,17,18,20,32,36,39. 
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Of 21 Syllables. 

Wfl—This is a stanza of four lines each consisting of 
21 syllables. The first four syllables as well as the 6th and 
he 7th, the 14th and the 15th, the 17th and the 18th and 
he 20th and 21st are guru and the rest laghu in each line. 
The arrangement of laghus and gurus ia each line is shown 
jelow : 


-1-1 Mill-I-1- 

If scanned into ganas, [each line is made up of jj, ^ 
r, q, *r and There should be breaks 'after the 7th and 
4th syllables. 

This appears to be the second favourite stanza with 
>ri Harsba after the Sardulavikndita . The following 
tanzas in the Nagananda are written in this metre : Act 1, 
it. 2, 12; Act II, St. 13 ; Act III, 7,15, 18 ; Act IV, St. 
5,18, 22, 25,28 ! Act V. St. 8, 21, 24, 27,31, 35, 38. 

JATIS. 

—This is the only stanza of this class employed in 
he Nagananda . It consists of two halves, each consisting 
f seven ganas or feet of four matras, with a guru added at 
he end, without a gatia in the odd places. Further, the 
th gana must be none other than a 31 gana or in the 
rst half, and a simple 9 (or «TO) in the second. In the 
Lryas found in the Nagananda, the sixth gam is 3lj except 
l a single instance (Act IV, St. 4), in the first half and 
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simple in the second. There, should be a break after th 
third gana or 12th matra in addition to other breaks, ii 
both halves. 

The following stanzas are written in this metre in th< 
Nagcmanda; Act I, St. 13, 18 ; Act II, St. 1, 4, 5, 8, 14. 
Act III, St. 1, 2, 3,10. 14, 17; Act IV, St. 4,12,19, 23. 
24; Act V, St. 1, 4,19,34. Of these the following are in 
Prakrit: Act I, 18; Act III, St. 1, 2, 3. 



af»pbndix III. 


The Story of Jimutavahana. 
•—-M-4-- 


The story of Jimutavahana is found in two places in 
the Kathasaritsagara (Tarangas xxii and xc) and Brihat- 
hathamanjari (Lambakas iv and ix, 2). Both the versions 


in the two books are reproduced here in parallel columns 
for purposes , of comparison with each other and with the 
story of the drama.' 


KSS. xxii, 16—257 

ffimrfgfg I 
H fnftoTT gt 

gfwg fg?irarctfa*r: l 
rsiw *wt 

iggfcr wfi^s ii 

Jjf fqtjawmg: l 
rwrsgwr nrtwr?ft 

u 

%tt?Rrr ¥3^91 g^i 
^gggggTWTg- 
ssstrjpggrag II 
snwgswrfir- 

igengn gf* 

gnufs^^n 

Naga—-15 


BKM. iv, 50—108. 

?5r5®- 

wfest %trq?sg: I 
fgemwroii gsrfg: 

is* reft gw h 

wr- 

i 

^s»rgg4^r 
^rpjRgwgtfar: n 
tffojggrsg^igr 

S^ts^srsrcnn*: i 
g^^rafs^^r^ig- 

trerrfa gggspwtii 
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KSS. xxii, 16—257 

?Rrsg?qwr% 5P3T | 

wferaret ^TJTs'fa: 

§ 3:11 

^qfwsiowi^i 

f^rlsr ersrsiT 
fosrt n 

w* awrfsrci^t 
TOP i . 

'irar ssr fsp?«r f^giu 
*ra: TOrswr 

^^prj^rar i 
^*nww iriRTf^t 
Its n. 

*wra *fta?rs*i?5r: 

'SfRrfir cTT5T 


BKM. IV, 50—108 




II 


c,„« „ c-" •«"• 

Psr* 5 frscnrra- 

*?ra^um® ?ri: n 

a *N i^cr | 
^wrasrrpreroi 

^frouRr^^n 
toto ^ 

«***frsrc%3$g;i 
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KSS. xxii, 16—257 
ter $rfa sra *nfa 
qt ^ f fq re r fof t u 

n«? faiagsiia 
aw aarte ii 
rWISf SRfeft? 

*raasr ?re%fvt: i 
?ffor 

^nrlmaaaffa: ti 
a fagnar faai 
ag ggwmm 1 gn i 
^jaaraat nsn 
a ^jpmsrata; ii 
r m SFu^srPE- 
gT*pTg<K ff ? m : | 
^rar^rsr 

jw <5pt gtf®®cm.u 
;% t i^stai 
sBN\m%«si *rik i 

531*3 % 5I?Tffsref 

sfaonf^fit ii 
JtE*IN sfftot 
^ifait aaa a: i 
4 ^ qfc 
aafgsrrfessr: srstn u 
r^rffsrasmt: 

*cts?*it sftjpai? ara; i 
gaRt^naEi- 
iifqr aasqgw sat ii 


BKM. iv« 50—108 
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KSS. xxii, 16—257 
sfeanwigTRmj 

gtft fc§j fefaswflr i 

TOW fesi? tot: ii 
trt: growtw^r- 

tjts trw ttcitstt: i 
sfr sfojgfcilsei- 

sItoit fw§rw wg: n 
^TwVrg^TOSTT - 

fstgTRTTO ■w agii 
fcfro fawmiWTwr 
itg gwT*sw w t! 
wrr.TTT^wg^ra 
^ifegTigwi 
fronr agwraw 

w'Vrt ^Jjgwrew: u 
tot aiftTw^w 

TOig^qWTOT- 

«IWT «STfi^ few: II 
WT wrowtaw^w 

fRT^^TsfewF^fe I 
TOTTWTrl JTWT WW 

Wl^SW Wfe^: TTS II 
tct Tnwwr g totow- 

few: ®Tfa WW TTWt I 

siRrai iron 

«l»?g TWfas&sw: II 
3SJTEWSW afajW- 

WISW TT fWHT Tm: I 


BKM. iv, 50—108 


?xT*«<TcTTtel^r 

tott wswfe^iw: i 


^fwi^grfwawi: ii 
sfajawTSwtgrcwr 
aar iferwfew^ i 
TTO SJIrEtsfwr TITWTTO 


tt ftwi Trffa: sttwr- 
f§TT5t JTSWITO5TI.I 

Trear^feal^s- 

5foll*TO*WOTO^II 
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KSS. xxii, 16—257 

suit? isaiasig: II 
rfir ga nsasSr 
set fl fgsr Jr sgtr i 
tnyn ^gr 31 % 

^arfa $tot <toi ii 

gtK^cH Rti 

R«r«f<n aafa *r: i 
n srmn sftjja* 
great to^to^ii 
rfsT^rr^r fsrsraT 
gsgjRgsrfMft I 
TOngismqg 
aRgaiTO fag: ii 

; f^Rjrfarcrerpr 
areft fsT^TTOt: ga: I 
r ftrara^fir 
asrra 3«TO » 

tor =3 Rtsqga- 
%6ISft 5tig ^5!3IWHI 
HRaifTOTOt 

graft sfftjroreai: ii 
to 3f aaftegsa 

pirat aprrwsg- 
atgaaRTOrawn u 

|S5F5TTOJT¥5T3I 

fgtwpgsgitisgr r 
Sjrareasfta: 

R firgnrgtwrara; ii 


[BKM. iv, 50—108 


__ . C*v 3 > ,, ♦._ -f^... 

to farectgwg' 

arota: Rssggfg 

fa^fJT^TO II 
frotTO afigsETf^E- 
<sa «ur ! s3 *reRjfga*i 
a^sa ?jat %fa 
r a gitswrama n 
frorTOt: fa^ta- 
?t ftrarag; ga: i 
^rot iroggstfei 

3tr% faRrocs? ?arc 
ga gfajjigreanu 
aftgt aga at 

tfa tfagafro ii 
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KSS. xxii, 16*—257 
ngsgggiRsgr 
^?rr wsfe i 

mri g imxgrftr 

tTITOTOT ^«n: || 
*r sfojg- 

gTfgtsfa wir m.\ 

ggrrsr Jnwjc?rr 

iwsfq- sisnfir n 
^ *3 ggg ft sggt 

^Fcft^g^^g^i 

snfirefftsgrf gg 

^srsff ?sr?rfft gg; tl 
gswss 

ftrara§’prragm 

«fs*TTS3?gs*jt grg- 

^ 5 ^ % ft « 
'wforaiggt: ^?=rr 
g^ff 5ftjjggifg: I 
?ft SESfgmRT 
T^r*gg»wfjmp*i» 

«fe ^*rt sgtw- 

ftwsRsgsnirai 

ng>s^g ^rgg ii 
ggwra: ferfWcRr ; 

sift tr. i 


wsW^'T^ftsrmii 
sn«r fggrotf sngf 
fwter 


BKM. iv, 50-—10& 
sits- sfajagrsg: i 
grfirgr gg ftgsr ft 


’ai gsgpg^gr 
WRgt g??wmw i 
frofeft$®gBsrort: 

grr mgggi *ig: ft 
flWHMft gfanr: 

wsrni: gggmsui 
ggggrfftgnftst 
fftsst sfguT^g it 
%n fgpwrosff qtg* 
wMr 5rHir$<»rH. i 
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KSS. xxii, 16—257 
3«il?nvrcf Etft 

w ga w tf a: sraasr§ II 


ee f^wr wietse* 

gEET WE fE*tfl% I 

_ — -_, ._*. 

wai t**m sncrtss 

5JE% EfelT §3T II 
EWEf EawtaE^ET 
WSTEaEfalEgE: I 
EgEEffwETE: 

tT^EWEEIESgll 
5H%w Freest 

firaifcnR^: I 
gtatsa* watsvja 
e^rete a ^igat n 


sjuf^se aatszsEt 
e*ee f¥a»ra wrw i 
sawwrsra^^KTT 

<?ee# EfrsEfljfw» 

folte EHNn 1 sfti 

srEsigEEatEEi i 
f§ra?WE: ’TgsnuH; 
i^rtsa^E %l?n « 


EEisgEftw^- 

gEsftat fairer & I 
srwt: afes E E s re Egr 


eep 


^ e 

ws^etssee: 

ETEEtswiwE*flfE i 
Efo srswRawftra 
WE: feu^Romil 


BKM. iv, 50~108 

EE -tr^S^i 

sftEte# <EfiEE*rrif u 

EeSETTOlilE 

ei«epe fEwtfwE: I 

gar: srfeftf'Etst 

mi* we faEW aac. i 


s E rafeifw E WTEw: u 


aa: E>ETfE§:f&Et 

?rg?E EWEIEEW I 
£EtW* WE* 

e^etiwwVeew it 
w EEiwrtfEat e^te 
frag: waft wet I 
eret ger wet wit 
srfasEi wwtse h 
aatst wrEgatw- 


Eta: siisEW^E- 

x3IET5IE%EWEi: II 


EE ETWT? we*: 

gWEgf E*EE>T » 

mi wFim&m- 

Wtfe«TSsYEETWEW II 
fikfrBl^ET WTCTE 
fWWEEWSFET I 
wfegEaraEw^ai 

WET ?E?EEET ®ET II 
^?gEEI afesftETO- 
wfiteatartsawiEwai I 


n 
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KSS. xxii, 16—257 
sat TTT Btafets 

aarasr aaRrfeT. i 

a§ ''JSnETJTTTS^II 

Sa^ar: sraarfar 

?sfat %aar arar 
5rsea am? w. u 

?a swrai av a>a- 
m«H':aST3?a% i 
asnma^r ar aaa- 
wss afaisrfeafa n 

laafesfa miami 
arfa jtt «tta?ts*ra: i 
s»3Twfs§rar*r 

ufastafsairpjt.u 

as: a^mra afa i 
aaats^ratarsa: 

fqrar bb BtRaaBji 
ailss sa arqsa- 
af arota^sar?*. i 
aEBBStfas w 

S^B 5I9T{lf^mll 

s^oi fqgwWsr 

fasn«a a attafan, i 
Btfaa: ^atna&m 

B BBt SBfsHSTcJ, II 

$ i 4 imgtfkn m r 


BKM. iv, 50—108 
atsiasssr are 

bit aigfa%ssa ii 
gt feB t ^ BTST 

N© 

afaatarataSB.1 
sanat for fasr?raa 

B3 BaiBBTSST- 

BOTai eta SEWREBU 
^rtst aaraw?- 

3?SSB»T«rt?aaaE. I» 
5ftstg!PIB«RT 

§BRfo*sm??Sr 

aararfBa^aatB» 
aara ami aisai 
13 *foaaf3?B i 
aara ^npsrt- 

Bfora Bstaatij.il 

smt?ra as: arssr 
a«n fas^f aa: i 
ana aartacr: 

am fasmBi^foaatu 
as: a for. aiar 
ijsa fsrararcr^fo: i 
aaraagaratB 

at foaisfat am 
sr^igjPHi «rrc^ u 
aagnatffosai ara: 
safamaBfoas» 
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KSS. xxii, 16—257 
*3 sftsir ' 

IP? £nif33fa?3i H 

<§@r sfatnsiw 

533 i 

1313 wf*! 3#'^ 

srrarar u 

f3S33KTDJ3 JTJT.I 
*37*5 33 *3I3t3 

ggsra^ftssrafa ii 

rr* ^nfar^s^r im§ 

grETWf ?r «?ii 
13 ( 550 : 3 : 33^ 

nsnsfsg f|*Tr3^u 
msr 33 5 O 733 - 

33T»irc 3f5?rr. 1 
rri 553 : ^gsftfg- 
^sSw^RiRrfw: u 

3retf'3r»i7r3T«i- 
wwwr 3?3sf€Rm ( 
m- 3 3^n$^is3 
5T 3f«raf®I3iH3T II 
IT333 ?R^C- 

33 13lf3§?^| 

fmff (^¥311331.11 
153^ §313%- 

rforafatf sirot: 

^3^rflT33r33T3 .11 


BKM, iv. 50—108 

^3 33*350 3NT 

333T HW I 

33 W13? f%i *2ST 

^ 3 T W3C I* 

33t 33 gai ssfsr- 

?crft5r«i^f 0133 : i 
33tf3TTl3?3 .<U3I3L 

*Tig3I3f3 3R5: H 

a$a?g^PTts4' 

333tjft3iftr3i*reT: U 

33315J30tfffo|- 

>eS5|3t 3t3fe3T*3r. II 
aatssfrfa $#3 

333r 

%«3?tI 3t*n«r 

pi 3^tf333T3H 11 

jRtsaterat »K3r 

30 a SET® 33 flR^ I 
5T3Iig33t «n?3T 

3T3.T ggWSSR, 1 
3^cl3tf 3 : *fts# 

3EP3T 3313353(7 I 
f33T W3t3c0 #3 

7TTO53 3 3 gS3L II 
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KSS. xxii, 16—257 BKM. iv, 50—108 

«fr ■si fesrsimsa: mr- ggifasgng i 
grigf? g?4g* cTc^«r rgssns3r n 
w*r %ssir 3*4 ®?3T gretref^i sras^i 
R§j4t: ^s^rt u 

wror gfg fog 4 4*sr4«mi <ra: i 

jjsii g^r ggr ^jr^rfeiT n 
a^srgqggrfir a ra feagif g^ gg* i 
ssngtegg fii4 S’ gsggnggiggf II 
giro gradV^r rerg ^ rer fi rerfeg: i 
^wiTssircr gg q?rr«ra%i sra^w n 
4 g sft^gsrarB ggf gr $ai3f?m. i 
g'jsmfgfgsfrar *3m?faF3?3isra: n 
^gg ri'g gatssgai sjfggsgsggSsng, i 
segai m r ggg stsggrsr g: n 
«t ggr*fanfsrerc<n: gsRrfsre: i 
«r*rat s% g mgi^TEiigtf?4 ggg. ii 
? 3i "sr sfTfgrsflfcit %fg mror* i 
switssftwm g*rr n 
g fir sgfirsr 4NrSg g gs# i 

wfstfWtssr f3^er gqsngg^gr.» 
gr gssjt gt$ ggigfts gn^ i 
g^pR gsn44 fgggi «pfaft ^r- n 
gS3gi^f3Rrn?ll3 3 g3*Rf I 

s*r4 3?fa as$m: *te»>3fgfa Sr s*pit ii 

^fg gsTts'iggnngt I 

gr sjjfBTft sps^rgtf gggatfN m 
ggR g g gg? im*it«nt gsftgsn i 
«B g ?S jpgtsfta arasg g^aifgfg ii 
gs^sgr =3 ggsgggr grotg^g 333 g*. 1 
$gt&n4t gfga: sa^i g<w«a*.« 
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KSS. xii, 16—257 

snm a^arara gaiiiaafrfa***i 

gf? arcaagH aa^rg aara 4 t n 

a"!: g?r*?.3aia sfg^ sn^sa a aa:i 
afiqa a apaft assist wraaa<tn 
aiaaa a aiasfem faar a a *r* I 

asai^lra fajsa >* 

«?% ala mara g^gaai a ogaspCTt i 
aiaiata fafa a snarsaaafo'D 11 

aia» at na aifa gsgt a aaafeaa t 
aaftra gaiara^ ^faatawsa aftaar u 

srg a aifaats^ja asat^a ai%ar i 

aia^a gawrre gjapaafasaat u 
aa ara m' ara ansa ^ipsara^'i 
at a a a aiaa-i aa aatfa^lr faai»i.H 

aaira: afc%?ja * 3 #ia#tafjpawt. > 

gaasaag gtf? aai%mafaatfaaai,ii 

aj^staassaa faw^a faf?$taaac.i 
awaaftaaaaa faaat^afcram n 


aatssa^: srfaaa aa^feat^ar i 
srspaa aaat am awrmaifaar n 

agar afeaaifa gfaatnaargar i 
fasaaa *$aiT ar a>saraTaaraag;ii 


aaaragisan gajgt aat a ar i 
" iA —“[Will 


[i^a anaa aiaasr am. i 
aaraaa asiaa a ara saa ama 11 


wanaa'ta {agt?at smpgfaa ^«rar t 
atrat atfa arfa na gamaa^ 11 
«£aisat% at^a a aar aiad aa i 
sawmataaias aiaala5f.aia?m 11 


BKM. iv, 50—108 
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, KSS. xxii, 16—257 BKM. iv, 50—108 

sngtg: a ngr %fg srssitjgt i 
gf? ?res«r ifsrgtigggq gg ii 
? r^rr gagg% gar a stg^tg: I 
grog fgq& atari jit ggr. atrs&rai n 
rofq jit ftgutatag g§jar trogg g r i 
iragraqrgggr sraM ga^agr^i! 

*rar & W3t> aro ^tscqaarog: i 
RSa^tra t^tssr aegsgarffa: $g: u 
g^^ntfrE^Rf^r ai ggitgfgg gjgj^ i 
Rro asifsi risqrsRrlra gg ii 

«if ft ar&nsro ggraftarftra: §a: i 
agraqtwgrjrar w?grarcriga: ii 
aagraa ft gar^r gftsa aftrirarn. i 
anift^ra ggq rofr tag §roar n 
gfggtar^rt gstsfa ggron ggg^g i 
'TOT gas^gggtg fasten II 

’jg^rar srp:^ ggr ag%g gmra: i 
srsaa agcqgt g^g ^fg ^g: ii 

«ra g agggRr. argai^irar l 
taraaroag gr^srra: $*1 qsgrsgq:» 

*?ro gcsra&q $?gggr tara afg i 
aaraaro asar ar grar a rgga ra gt ii 
aarogsat g arts® ^nsfggqat sr- i 
sgg: sri^ra aafifafo g® f%arft?ta. u 
aamaag a aai snara g aa^s&i 
$fa ata^ggr atmarasro fgiaraqg. n 
-aasrorc ggi ari fggif ra ggtfgfg i 
aasta fggg a?g afagtet fat ^sn. n 

•ag: ro fitaraifg area a arasrat i 
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